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NOTICE 


The two interviews in this issue (with Beryl Bainbridge and Julian 
Barnes) were both conducted by Shusha Guppy, who has been London 
Editor of this magazine since 1984. These two are the fifteenth and sixteenth 
she has done during her tenure—a truly remarkable number of informative 
talks with writers on their craft, features that have been of such importance 
to the critical success of this magazine. Shusha could well bear the title of 
European Editor, or even Roving Editor, since she has ranged as far afield 
as Israel for an interview (with Amos Oz). 

A bit of background. Shusha grew up in Persia in an atmosphere, she 
says, of poetry and mystical chants. In the late fifties, in her teens, she 
was sent to study at the Sorbonne. While there, the English poet Christo- 
pher Logue took her to the Café Tournon near the Jardin de Luxembourg 
and introduced her to the Paris Review crowd that frequented the place. 
He gave her a copy of Issue 18, which included an interview with Ernest 
Hemingway. She was impressed with the Q&A form and after she settled 
in London (she married the author Nicholas Guppy of the Guppy family, 
which gives its name to the tropical fish) she met Marina Warner, then 
the Review’s London Editor, who suggested she use the form with Diana 
Cooper, one of the grandes dames of English letters. The Review published 
the result in 1983, indeed the first of a series of interviews she did with 
Diana Cooper’s peers, a collection eventually published in book form in 
1993 by Simon Schuster entitled Looking Back: A Panoramic View of a 
Literary Age. 

Shusha’s is an extended career in the arts—an author (The Blindfold 
Horse), a recording artist (twelve albums of her own and other songwriters’ 
works), and a filmmaker (People in the Wind, about the nomadic Bakhtiari 
tribes of Southern Persia, for which she received an Oscar nomination). 

Our particular benefit from Shusha’s labors, of course, has been the 
interviews. She has the extraordinary ability to get writers, often a reluctant 
bunch, to talk willingly about their craft. Part of her success, besides being 
charming and engaging, is the considerable preparation she does, drawn 
from an encyclopedic knowledge of literature. Here she is setting up a 
question for Alain Robbe-Grillet, who has just criticized Balzac: “Yet in 
his essay on Balzac and the novel, the Hungarian critic George Lukacs 
insists that Balzac is superior to Flaubert and 4 prior to Zola and the other 
naturalists. He says that Zola wants to write about an auditorium, he goes 
to the theater every night, looks around and takes notes, then describes 
minutely all he has seen. While Balzac may never set foot in the theater, 
his description is more real than Zola’s because it comes from the 


” 


imagination .. . 
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In addition Shusha is very good at winkling memorable comments out 
of her subjects. A few that come to mind: that Ionesco’s first story (at 
twelve) was about some children “who invite some other children to a party 
and they end up throwing all the furniture and the parents out a window.” 
That P.L. Travers of the Mary Poppins books wanted them to be by “Anon” 
because, as she said, “if you look at poetry anthologies you see that some 
of the best poems are by Anon. . .” Or Diana Mosley’s revelation that 
Hitler had a sense of humor: “You should have seen him mimic Mussolini!” 
Or that Edna O’Brien walked around with the opening line “I wakened 
quickly and sat up in bed abruptly” long before she sat down and wrote 
her novel, The Country Girls. Or that Tom Stoppard’s favorite curtain line 
is from The Front Page: “The son of a bitch stole my watch.” 

But enough! The best evidence of what Shusha can do as an interviewer 
is within these pages. One is urged to hasten to them. 


—G.A.P. 
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On the Nature of Human 
Romantic Interaction 


Karl lagnemma 


When students here can’t stand another minute they get 
drunk and hurl themselves off the top floor of the Gehring 
Building, the shortest building on campus. The windows were 
tampet-proofed in August, so the last student forced open 
the roof access door and screamed, Pussy! and dove spread- 
eagled into the night sky. From the TechInfo office I watched 
his body rip a silent trace through the immense snow dunes 
that ring the Gehring Building. A moment later he poked 
his head from the dune, dazed and grinning, and his four 
nervous frat brothers whooped and dusted him off and carried 
him on their shoulders to O’Dooley’s, where they bought 
him shots of Jaegermeister until he was so drunk he slid off 
his stool and cracked his teeth against the stained oak bar. 

In May a freshwoman named Deborah Dailey heaved a 
chair through a plate-glass window on the fifth floor of the 
Gray Building, then followed the chair down to the snowless 
parking lot, shattering both ankles and fracturing her skull. 
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Later we learned—unsurprisingly—that her act had some- 
thing to do with love: false love, failed love, mistimed or 
misunderstood or miscarried love. For no one here, I’m con- 
vinced, is truly happy in love. This is the Institute: a wind- 
swept quadrangle edged by charm-proofed concrete build- 
ings. The sun disappears in October and temperatures drop 
low enough to flash-freeze saliva; spit crackles against the 
pavement like hail. In January whiteouts shut down the high- 
ways, and the outside world takes on a quality very much 
like oxygen: we know it exists all around us, but we can’t see 
it. It’s a disturbing thing to be part of. My ex-PhD advisor, 
who’s been here longer than any of us, claims that the dormi- 
tory walls are abuzz with frustration, and if you press your 
eat against the heating ducts at night you can hear the jangling 
bedsprings and desperate whimpers of masturbators. Some 
nights my ex-advisor wanders the sub-basement hallways of 
the Gray Building and screams obscenities until he feels re- 
freshed and relatively tranquil. 

I used to be a PhD student, but now my job is to sit all night 
at a government-issue desk in the TechInfo office, staring at 
a red TechHotline telephone. The TechHotline rings at three 
and four A.M., and I listen to distraught graduate students 
stammer about corrupted file allocation tables and SCSI con- 
troller failures. I tell them to close their eyes and take a deep 
breath; I tell them everything will be all right. The TechInfo 
office looks onto the quadrangle, and just before dawn, when 
the sky has mellowed to the color of a deep bruise, the Institute 
looks almost peaceful. At those rare moments I love my job 
and I love this town and I love this institute. This is an 
indisputable fact: there are many, many people around here 
who love things that will never love them back. 

A Venn diagram of my love for Alexandra looks like this: 
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My inventory of love is almost completely consumed by Alex- 
andra, while hers is shared by myself and others (or, more 
precisely: |A|>|Ml; 3x s.t. xe (ANAM); Jy s.t. yeA, yM; 
Jz s.t. ze A, zM). We live in a cabin next to the Owahee 
River and the Institute’s research-grade nuclear power plant. 
Steam curls off the hyperboloidal cooling tower and settles 
in an icy mist on our roof, and some nights I swear I can see 
the reactor building glowing. Alexandra has hair the color of 
maple syrup, and she is sixteen years younger than me; she 
is twenty-five. She sips tea every morning in the front room 
of the our cabin, and when I turn into the driveway and see 
her hair through the window I feel a deep, troubling urge. 

Alexandra is the daughter of my ex-advisor, who has never 
claimed to be happy in love. On Wednesdays at noon he 
meets a sophomore named Larissa in the Applied Optics 
Laboratory and scoots her onto the vibration isolation table 
and bangs her until the air pistons sigh. Every morning my 
ex-advisor straps on showshoes and clomps past our cabin on 
his way to the Institute, gliding atop the frozen crust like a 
Nordic vision of Jesus. I have given Alexandra an ultimatum: 
she has until commencement day to decide if she wants to 
marry me. If she does not want to marty me, I will pack my 
textbooks and electronic diagnostic equipment and move to 
Huntsville, Alabama. 

When students jump off the Gehring Building, they curse 
and scream as though their hands are on fire. I can’t say I 
blame them. This is the set of words I use when I talk about 
the Institute: hunger, numbness, fatigue, yearning, anger. 
Old photographs of this town show a cathedral of pines stand- 
ing in place of the bare quadrangle, and a sawmill on the 
Owahee in place of the nuclear plant. People in the pictures 
stare at the camera with an unmistakable air of melancholy, 
and looking at them I wonder if there was ever a happy season 
on this peninsula. 

Alexandra tells me I’m ungenerous toward the Institute; 
she tells me the cold has freeze-dried my kindness. Here is 
a fact I cannot refute: on nights when the TechHotline is quiet 
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and snow is settling in swells around the Gehring Building, the 
silence is pure enough to make you want to weep. Windows in 
the Walsh Residence Hall blink off, one by one, until the 
quadrangle is lit only by moonlight. Icicles the size of children 
work loose and disappear into snowdrifts. Bark-colored hares 
hop lazily toward the Owahee. In the early-morning dark, before 
the sun climbs over the Gray Building and the Institute begins 
to stretch, you can wade into a drift and lie back like an angel 
and let snow sift down onto you, and the only sound you hear 
is the slow churn of your own unwilling heart. 


Slaney is the name of this town: a few thousand houses 
and shops crushed up against the Institute like groupies. 
Slaney has a short but tragic history: founded in 1906 by a 
Swede as a company town for the Michigan Land and Lumber 
Company; within a year there were four hundred inhabitants, 
six boardinghouses, two general stores, a meat market, an 
icehouse, a whorehouse, seven saloons. The Swede, his heart 
full to bursting with pride, felled the tallest white pine in 
the county and propped it in the middle of Slaney’s main 
drag as a monument to the town’s greatness. By 1925 there 
was nothing left around Slaney except birch and tamarack 
and scrub poplar, and if tumbleweeds existed up here they'd 
have blown through the abandoned streets with a lonely rus- 
tle. The monumental white pine was dragged off to the saw- 
mill in the middle of the night by timber thieves. The Swede 
drank himself into a stupor in Dan Dunn’s empty saloon, 
then passed out during the twelve-block walk to his house 
and nearly froze to death. 

That spring the hills hiccuped with dynamite blasts from 
prospectors looking for iron ore, and the Michigan state legis- 
lature chose Slaney as the location for a new institute of mining 
engineering. Every year in Slaney someone loses grip and com- 
mits an unspeakably self-destructive act. Here is something 
my ex-advisor does not think I know: seven years ago, when 
his ex-wife still lived in Slaney, he followed her to her house 
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on Huron Street for eleven straight days, and one night as he 
crouched outside her kitchen window was knocked uncon- 
scious by a blow from a policeman’s nightstick. When he woke 
he was shackled to a stainless-steel toilet. Ontonagon County, 
I’ve heard, has the toughest anti-stalking laws in the state. 

On Friday nights the TechHotline is quiet. Dormitory win- 
dows are datk as graves, and the quadrangle echoes with 
shouts of horny undergraduates. I lock the TechInfo office, 
and Alexandra meets me on Mill Street outside the Caribou 
Lounge, where a six-piece band called Chicken Little plays 
Benny Goodman and Cab Calloway and Nat King Cole. 
Twenty-one year olds wearing circle skirts and two-tone shoes 
jam the dance floor and Charleston like they’re scaring off 
demons. Rusty, the bandleader, wears a white silk suit and 
by eleven is drenched with sweat. I lindy until my knees ache, 
but Alexandra’s just getting started: she climbs onto the stage 
and whispers into Rusty’s ear. He says, We're gonna do one 
for the spitfire in the pretty pink blouse. I sit at the bar and 
watch Alexandra press up against strange men, and think 
about how miserable it is to be alone. 

On Saturday nights students throng to the Newett Ice Arena 
to watch the hockey team lose to future NHLers from Hough- 
ton and Escanaba. Bartenders on Middle Street stockpile pint 
glasses and rub their hands together, waiting for the post- 
game crush. My ex-advisor locks his office door and drinks a 
half-bottle of sherry, then calls his ex-wife in Sturgeon Falls. 
He waits until she says, Hello? Who is this? John, please— 
then hangs up. Afterwards he dials the TechHotline, stam- 
mering, and I tell him to close his eyes and take a deep 
breath; I tell him everything will be all right. He says, I’m 
sorry, Joseph, good Christ, and begins to sniffle. Snow ambles 
down outside the TechInfo window. One Saturday, drunk, 
my ex-advisor called and managed to say, Listen, I’m not 
going to repeat this: my daughter can be somewhat difficult, 
and I frankly don’t know if you're up to the challenge. 

The Swede kept a leather-bound journal detailing the 
events of his life from the day he arrived in Slaney until the 
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day he died. Town has grown faster than even my most 
incautious estimates, he wrote in 1911. Andrew Street now 
one-quarter mile long. Irish, Finns, Cousin Jacks have come, 
and for some reason a band of Sicilians. No chicken for eight 
months. When Slaney was booming in the 1910s, lumberjacks 
from as far as Bruce Crossing would descend on the town 
on weekends and get knee-walking drunk on Yellow Dog 
whiskey, then smash pub stools to splinters with their peaveys. 
Their steel-calked boots punched holes in Slaney’s plank side- 
walks. A tenderloin sprang up along the eastern edge of town, 
and the Swede met a young prostitute named Lotta Scott at 
Hugh Logan’s place on Thomas Street; she charged him two 
dollars. Disarmingly frank, he wrote. Eyes dark as bituminous 
coal. Shim ankles. Short patience. 

Before I leave for the TechInfo office in the evening, Alex- 
andra walks from room to room shedding her prim librarian’s 
turtleneck and knee-length skirt and woolen tights, then lies 
back on the kitchen table, naked, ravenous. Her eyes follow 
my hands, nervous as squirrels, as I unbuckle myself. She 
tugs at the seam of my jeans. Outside, snow movers pound 
down the ice-packed street, their carbon-steel blades gouging 
the curb. Alexandra smells archival—glue and musty paper 
and indelible ink—and she loves sex as much as a snowman 
loves cold. This is what I do: I say a small prayer just before 
I begin, even though I am not religious. By her own count, 
Alexandra has had sex with more than thirty-five men. 

Alexandra called the TechHotline one night and said, 
Sometimes I wish you'd cool tt a little bit. I mean, I love you, 
I love all the nerdy things you do, I just don’t understand why 
you feel the need to control me. We can love each other and 
still lead normal, semi-independent lives. | could hear the soft 
rush of her breathing, a sound that made me dizzy. Alexandra 
is stingy with love; she 1s afraid of ending up like her parents, 
who squandered their love like drunks at a craps table. I don’t 
want to control you, I explained, I’m just a little uncomfort- 
able with the idea of you having sex with strange men. 

The Swede in his journal described the deep silence of the 
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woods, which seemed to him a cruel and beautiful sound. 
Streets filled with sweet smell of pitch. Pine as far as I can see. 
Have fallen in love with that dissolute woman, Lotta Scott. 
Consumed by thoughts of her. His spindly, frugal hand filled 
the journal pages. On May third he recorded the purchase of 
a new frock coat, for four dollars, tailored by a clever Polander 
from Detroit, and a set of linens of surpassing quality. Then 
on the tenth of May, 1919, the Swede in deliriously shaky 
script wrote that he and Lotta Scott were married in Burke’s 
Saloon by the justice of the peace with forty-four witnesses 
present. I feel as the French explorers must have felt, he 
wrote, when they gazed for the first time upon the vast forests 
of this wondrous penisula. Glorious, glorious chicken. 

I have tried to convince myself that Alexandra is not a 
tramp, that she simply suffers from too much love—that she 
loves too much for her own good. My ex-advisor knocks on 
the TechInfo office door when he’s too lonely to go home. 
One Saturday night, his shirt unbuttoned and a styrofoam 
cup of sherry balanced on his knee, he told me I am too 
particular when it comes to love, that I should accept love 
no matter how it appears and be grateful. He sipped a sherry 
in a languid, pensive manner. There’s a certain kind of imper- 
fection that acts as a reference point, that gives a sense of 
perspective. Understand? The pockmark on the perfect cheek. 
The small, tragic flaw, like a beauty mark, but deeper. He 
squinted out at the forlorn quadrangle. I don’t trust perfec- 
tion. Alexandra’s mother was so wonderfully, perfectly imper- 
fect. I once snuck into an auditorium in the Gray Building 
and watched my ex-advisor deliver a Physics 125 lecture on 
kinetic and potential energy. As he lectured he smiled at a 
pair of sleepy-eyed sophomore girls, showing his artificially 
whitened teeth. 

The harder I pull Alexandra toward me the harder she 
pushes away. It’s heartbreaking. Every third Saturday in Feb- 
ruary the people of Slaney hold Winter Carnival, where they 
flood the Kmart parking lot and ice skate under a mosaic of 
stats. Teenaged boys in Red Wings jerseys skate backward 
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and play crack-the-whip to show off. My ex-advisor dons a 
black beret and circles the rink in long, fluid strides. Last 
February Alexandra and I skated couples, and in the chilly 
night her skin was as smooth and luminous as a glass of 
milk. What a world! I found myself thinking, where a failed 
engineer with a crooked nose can skate couples with a syrup- 
hatred woman who smells archival, On Andrew Street, we 
ate elephant ears and watched a muscular young townie lift 
people in his arms to guess their weight. Alexandra gave him 
a dollar, and he hoisted her up with one meaty arm and 
hugged her to his chest. Alexandra shouted Whoa, hey! Wow! 
and kicked her legs girlishly. When the townie put her down, 
she kissed him on the cheek, and when she came back and 
saw my face she said, OA, for God's sake, Joseph. Grow up. 

That night at three A.M. I turned on the bedroom light 
and knelt over Alexandra and asked her to be my wife. I felt 
tearful, exultant; I felt as vast and weightless as a raft of 
clouds; I felt all of Lake Superior welled inside my bursting 
chest. Sweat seeped from my trembling hands and dampened 
Alexandra’s nightdress, Joseph, she said, Joseph, Joseph, Jo- 
seph. Oh, God. She kissed my cheek the same way she’d 


kissed the townie. I just don’t know, honey. Ijust don’t know. 


This town: everywhere I look I see equations. Ice floes 
tumbling in the Owahee, snowflakes skidding past the Tech- 
Info window: everywhere I look I see fractals and tensors and 
nonlinear differential equations. Some mornings when my 
TechInfo shift is over I stand in front of the Bradford Student 
Center and hand out pamphlets entitled “Proof of God’s 
Existence by Series Expansion,” and “The Combinatorics of 
Ancient Roman Orgies.” Undergraduates walk broad circles 
around me. They’re bundled in scarves and wool hats; only 
their eyes show. Alexandra tells me I make people uneasy, 
that not everything can be described by mathematics, and I 
tell her she’s probably wrong. 

I have considered admitting to Alexandra that I hate danc- 
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ing but worry that she’ll find another partner. One night at 
the Caribou Lounge J ducked out for fresh air, and on a whim 
wandered into the meager woods; there were no lights in 
sight but the moonlit snow glowed bright enough to count 
change by. I laid down and stared up at the muddy streak 
of our galaxy. I thought—how to explain?—about the nature 
of imperfection. My ex-advisor every September stands before 
his Physics 125 class with his arms spread wide, like a preacher, 
and says, Listen sharp, this is important: Nature. Hates. Per- 
fection. Alexandra says I sometimes remind her of her father, 
and this bothers her more than she can say. 

In 1919 Slaney sent three million board feet of pine down 
the Owahee, and the sawmill howled from morning to dusk. 
Lumberjacks, tired of two-dollar whores on Thomas Street, 
sent agonized letters to Heart and Hand matrimonial newspa- 
per and convinced scared young women to pack their lives 
into trunks and board the train north. The Swede on May 
seventeenth—one week after his wedding—walked deep into 
the thinning woods and realized the pine would not last forever, 
that in four or five years it would be cuz out, and Slaney would 
be all caught up. Jacks will move westward, toward Ontonagon 
and Silver City, he wrote. Saloons will empty, sawmill will fall 
idle. Lotta departed for Hurley this morning at dawn to visit 
her mother. Declined my offer to accompany her. Lotta Scott, 
before she left, borrowed two hundred dollars and a gold- 
plated pocketwatch from the Swede. 

I like my ex-advisor but worry that he cares too much 
about the wrong things. Larissa, the sophomore he bangs on 
Wednesdays in the Applied Optics Laboratory, has told him 
he’d better stop worrying about ancient history and start 
focusing on the here and now. For Christ's sake, my ex-advisot 
said, She’s nineteen years old—a child—telling me this. I 
love Larissa, but it’s not the kind of love she thinks it ts. 
Alexandra does not remember the names of some of the men 
she has slept with. Iż was just sex, she explains, zt wasn’t this 
huge colossal thing. The first time we made love, she stroked 
my hair afterwards and explained that I was not supposed to 
cry, that it was not supposed to be that way. 
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The tombstones in Slaney’s cemetery have Finnish and 
Polish and Swedish names; they say COOPER and SAWYER and 
LUMBERJACK. Women who came to town, it seems, took a 
dismayed look around then headed back south. The lumber- 
jacks died alone. The Swede, two weeks after Lotta left for 
Hurley, wrote, Met a man Masters from Sault St. Marie, who 
claims the entire eastern half of the peninsula is cut out, not 
a stick of white pine standing. Martinville, Maynard, Bartlow 
he claims are empty, the houses deserted and mill torn down 
for scrap. Queer fellow. Says land looks “naked and embar- 
rassed” without the pine. No word from Lotta. 

The tenderloin was razed in a fit of prohibition righteous- 
ness in 1931 and lay vacant and weed-choked for twenty years. 
A Methodist church now stands where Dan Dunn’s saloon 
used to be. Hugh Logan’s whorehouse has been replaced by 
an electronics store called Circuit Shack. The Swede wrote 
nothing in his journal for two weeks, then, Took train to 
Hurley to find no trace of Lotta. Walked all up and down 
the dusty steets. Back in Slaney, heard from John Davidson 
that Lotta was seen on the Sault St. Marie train as far along as 
Allouez. Davidson was drunk and perhaps not being truthful. 
Nevertheless I fear she is gone completely. This is a fact: I 
live with a woman with syrup-colored hair who loves me in 
a hard, unknowable way. My ex-advisor one Sunday in the 
TechInfo office, his feet propped on my desk and a cup of 
sherry balanced on his knee, smiled cryptically and said, J 
believe I can solve your problem with my daughter. I have 
an idea. A theory. 


Alexandra left to visit her mother in Sturgeon Falls two 
weeks after Winter Carnival. At the station I blinked back a 
swell of longing as her train dragged slowly north. Alexandra 
leaned out the window and blew me a kiss, then tossed a 
small white bundle into the snow. She was supposed to stay 
one week in Sturgeon Falls; she was supposed to tell me yes 
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or zo when she returned. I searched for almost two hours but 
never did find the bundle she threw out the window. 

My ex-advisor that night, sprawled in front of the TechInfo 
radiator like a housecat, told me I cannot expect to understand 
Alexandra with mathematics alone, and that my view of love 
is analytical whereas his is romantic. My ex-advisor as he 
thawed smelled stale, like cooked cabbage. I set my mug of 
Seagrams down and on a wrinkled envelope wrote: 


Wir =a) — BJA 

7A fd = xJA ~ 6A 
Where J is my love, A is Alexandra’s. The predatory-prey 
equations—simple, but very elegant. My words were cold 
clouds of Canadian whiskey. I rattled the ice cubes in my 
glass like dice. You should trust mathematics, I told him. 
Nothing is too complex to describe with mathematics. Alexan- 
dra called early the next morning to tell me she’d decided 
to stay an extra week in Sturgeon Falls. I closed my eyes and 
listened to her syrup-colored voice. I’m going to sit in my 
mother's sauna and think about everything. Have you ever 
been in a sauna, honey? It’s incredible. First you feel like 
you're going to die, then you pass a certain point and feel 
like you're going to live forever. She sighed. And I'm helping 
my mother plan her wedding—she's getting remarried. Don’t 
tell my father. 

I can build you a sauna. I can build it in the backyard, 
next to the big poplar. 

His name is Harold. He breeds minks. There's hundreds 
of minks running around up here, honey. Her voice dropped 
to a whisper. Iż makes me horny, in a weird way. 

I didn’t say anything. 

Joseph, I have never cheated on you, she said suddenly. 
Her voice held a thin edge of desperation. I want you to under- 
stand that. Alexandra, before she hung up, said that the 
bundle she threw out the train window contained a peach 
pit, nothing more. 
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My dissertation, which I never finished, was entitled “Non- 
linear Control of Biomimetic Systems.” The first chapter, 
which J finished, was entitled “On the Nature of Human 
Romantic Interaction.” It begins: Consider a third-order sys- 
tem with three states corresponding to three distinct people, 
A, B, and C. A ts attracted to B and C. B and C are both 
attracted to A but not to each other. We would like to describe 
the behavior of this system over time. 

One night while Alexandra was in Sturgeon Falls I sat 
staring into the darkened quadrangle for a long time. Finally 
I called her and said, I can’t wait forever, I can give you until 
commencement day, but then I'm moving to Huntsville, 
Alabama. Alexandra was stunned, silent. I don’t know what 
else to do. My ex-advisor convinced me to give Alexandra 
the Huntsville ultimatum. I had four handwritten pages of 
equations contradicting his advice, but he took the pencil 
from my hand and said, Joseph, my friend, it's extremely 
simple: the only reason my daughter will not marry you is if 
she does not, in fact, love you. Huntsville, Alabama. I chose 
Huntsville randomly off the map; I don’t know what I’d do 
in a January without snow. 

In my dissertation I proved analytically that it’s possible 
to design a control system such that A’s attraction to B grew 
exponentially, while A’s attraction to C diminished exponen- 
tially. In the concluding paragraph, however, there is a caveat: 
In practice the coupling factors are highly nonlinear and diffi- 
cult to predict, and depend on phenomena such as shyness, 
boredom, desire, desperation, and self-knowledge, as well as 
numerous local conditions: the feeling of self-confidence gained 
from wearing a favorite pair of socks, the unexpected sorrow 
of seeing the season's first flock of geese flying south, etc. 

Alexandra returned from Sturgeon Falls five weeks before 
commencement day wearing a white muff, a gift from her 
mother’s mink-breeder fiancé. She walked from the front 
door to the bedroom and dropped her suitcase on the bed, 
then walked back into the kitchen and gripped my shoulders 
and said, Listen to me, Joseph: I love you. I love the shit out 
of you. But PU never belong to you. 
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That night I waited until Alexandra was asleep then pulled 
on boots and a parka and walked the half-mile to the Institute. 
The Gehring Building was quiet except for a dull chorus of 
electronic devices. The TechInfo office was silent as a prayer. 
Suddenly I had an idea: I ran across the quadrangle to the 
Olssen Building, the tallest building on campus, and sprinted 
from classroom to empty classroom, turning on lights. I 
formed a three-story lit-up A, then an L, then an E, then 
part of an X—then I ran out of classrooms. The Olssen Build- 
ing wasn’t wide enough. Back in the TechInfo office, I threw 
open the window, breathless, and looked out across the quad- 
rangle. ALE. The lights spelled Ale. A group of fraternity 
brothers had gathered and when I appeared as a silhouette 
in the TechInfo window they shouted, Yo, hotline man! Ale! 
Fuckin’ A! 

I closed the office door and turned off the lights, picked 
up the telephone and dialed. The phone rang three times, 
four times, five—and then Alexandra answered. Her voice 
was husky and irritable, the voice of a confident young woman 
disturbed from sleep. She said, Hello? Who the hell is this— 
Joseph? 

I hung up. 


They found ore in the hills around Slaney in 1926—not 
the glittery hematite they were seeing in Ishpeming, but a 
muddy blue sludge that assayed at sixty percent iron. Over- 
night, Slaney was reborn: the front glass of Dan Dunn’s 
saloon was replaced and the floor replanked; Hugh Logan’s 
place on Thomas Street was scrubbed down and re-opened. 
The Swede awoke from a month-long bender, his handwriting 
looser and less optimistic. Strange to see trains unloading 
again. Excitement even at the meatmarket; ore, they say, ts 
everywhere. No chicken for nine months. My ex-advisor, one 
chilly April Sunday in the TechInfo office, explained that his 
ex-wife had taken out a restraining order, and if he called 
her one more time he would be arrested. It took me two 
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months to realize that chicken was the Swede’s code word 
for intercourse. 

Alexandra's mother, my ex-advisor said, has the sort of pos- 
ture you see in Victorian portraiture. Ivory skin, fingers that 
are almost impossibly delicate, yet strong. Beautifully strong, 
and that noble Victorian posture. He stroked his stubbled 
chin and nodded, agreeing with himself. And I treated her 
like shit on a heel. My ex-advisor, one month before com- 
mencement day, somehow learned about his ex-wife’s im- 
pending wedding, and he wandered into the quadrangle and 
slumped down in the dingy snow and refused to budge. 

Alexandra was asked by her mother to be maid of honor. 
She sipped tea in the front room of our cabin, tearing pages 
from Bride magazine and acting like everything was okay. 
Alexandra does not understand the urgency that grips you at 
thirty; she does not understand the desperation that settles in 
at forty. I began staying late at work, wandering the Gehring 
Building’s damp sub-basement tunnels. Down in the tunnels, 
I walked for hours without seeing a hint of the morning sky, 
and I felt how I imagined the old ore miners must have felt. 
One morning I told Alexandra that if she marries me she 
does not necessarily have to stop seeing other men, and she 
looked at me with confusion and deep pity and slapped 
my face. 

The Institute graduated its first class of engineers in 1930, 
but the residents of Slaney had no use for book-taught miners. 
The Swede, caught up in the excitement, paid thirty dollars 
for a claim on fifteen acres he’d never seen, and his first week 
out found a nugget of what he thought was solid gold. He 
squatted in the snow outside his lean-to and threw his head 
back and shouted at the moon. He was sixty-two years old. 
As much as I can haul out, he wrote. Nuggets size of fists. 
Rapture. 

The Slaney Mountain was a wet hole of a mine with a safety 
record that made the sawmill look like a nursery. A 1931 
cave-in sent pressurized air pounding through the shaft, and 
thirteen miners were punched into the air then flung down, 
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uninjured. A moment later the creaking support timbers fell 
silent, and a blanket of rock crushed the breath from their 
lungs. All thirteen died. In 1932 an Italian accidentally 
stubbed his cigar into a tub of freshly thawed dynamite, and 
the blast rattled windows as far away as Andrew Street. The 
Swede on March 13, 1933, convinced he’d hit a mother lode, 
sold his house and hocked his gold family ring for three 
hundred acres and a pair of mules. He sat all night atop his 
tiny hill, staring at the forest draped in darkness and dreaming 
of Pierce-Arrow automobiles and English leather gloves, and 
when the sun broke over the frozen valley he began to dig. 

Two weeks before commencement day I woke to find Alex- 
andra sitting at the foot of the bed, teary-eyed. Bride maga- 
zine lay tattered on her lap. She climbed beneath the 
comforter, sniffling, and said, I wish you'd quit doing what 
you're doing. I wish you'd let things keep going the way 
they're going on. It’s crushing to remember the years before 
Alexandra: partial differential equations, cold beef pasties, 
the smell of melting solder and the heartless glow of a fluores- 
cent lamp. I pulled Alexandra close and told her to close her 
eyes and take a deep breath, I told her everything would be 
all right, and she looked at me with confusion and deep pity 
and said, Cut it out. 

The Swede stockpiled gold for five months, then one morn- 
ing hitched his mules to a rented sledge and paraded his 
mound of nuggets down Slaney’s main drag. Old broken 
prospectors with hematite in their hair and an alcoholic’s 
tremble stared out through Dan Dunn’s front window and 
muttered softly at the sight. Celebrated with sirloin steak and 
Yellow Dog whiskey, then strolled over to Thomas Street. 
Feasted on chicken. 

One week before commencement day the snow in the quad- 
rangle began to shrink; then as if by sleight of hand the sun 
appeared where there had been only clouds. Physical plant 
workers tucked geraniums into planter boxes and for the first 
time in months students unwrapped their scarves and looked 
around. One night I stayed sixteen hours at the TechInfo 
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office. When I got home I packed my books into milk crates 
and stacked them next to the door; Alexandra waited until 
ĮI was asleep then unpacked them and placed them neatly 
back on the bookshelf. The nuggets the Swede had spent 
everything to pull from the ground were not pure gold, he 
discovered, but copper spiked with fatty veins of pyrite. The 
rock he’d spent five months hauling from his plot was worth 
nine dollars and sixty-three cents. 

The day before commencement day I purchased a non- 
refundable ticket to Huntsville. I had not showered, and the 
TechInfo office reflected what must be my own human smell: 
lemon and sour milk and powdered cumin. That night, his 
feet resting on the TechInfo desk, my ex-advisor said, You 
should not let yourself go like this, Joseph. It’s undignified. 
After he left, two Slaney policemen knocked on the door. 
Their furry snow hats were pulled low on their foreheads. 
They were looking for my ex-advisor. When I asked them 
what they wanted the smaller policeman pursed his lips and 
said, We can't divulge that information. When | asked them 
if my ex-advisor was in trouble he said, We can’t divulge 
that information. 

The police, I learned eventually, were searching for a man 
who'd climbed into the heating ducts of the Benson Dormi- 
tory and watched an unnamed freshwoman apply lotion to 
her calves. The police had swept the Gray Building and sat 
for hours watching the Student Center, but no one had seen 
my ex-advisor. I told them I had no idea where he was. I 
told them it’s not easy to hide in a town this small. 

The ore around Slaney, it turned out, was not a single wide 
vein but pockety and impossible to follow. The D & C, Silver 
Lake and Petersen mines stopped drilling in 1937. The Slaney 
Mountain mine—the first mine—stayed stubbornly open, 
and in 1939 engineers thought they’d hit a million-ton ore 
body. But two months later the ore was gone. The mountain 
shut down. The last miners boarded the train west, for 
Houghton or Ishpeming. Dan Dunn nailed planks across the 
front window of. his saloon and left Slaney for good. The 
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Swede, penniless and without a home, took a bottle of Yellow 
Dog whiskey into the cut-out woods and sat down in the 
snow and put a .45 pistol to his mouth and pulled the trigger. 

The pine around Slaney is gone. The ore is gone. The shaft 
house stands crumbling and windowless a half-mile from the 
Institute, and on Friday nights high-schoolets sneak inside 
and drink Boone’s Farm Strawberry Hill and grope one an- 
other. My ex-advisor says that men never dig for tron or copper 
ot coal; secretly, in their heart’s heart, they’re digging for 
gold. The Swede before he shot himself in 1940 wrote: Heard 
from a man Jonsson that Lotta ts in Grand Rapids and married 
to a furniture magnate. Said he saw them two months ago in 
church, Lotta dressed in silk and singing a beautiful soprano. 
Not certain Jonsson was being truthful; told of Lotta only 
after securing a loan of thirty dollars. So be it. Wherever Lotta 
is I wish her happiness. I write these words without regret. 


On the morning of commencement day the air smelled 
salty, like trouble, and from nowhere a milk-gray sheet fell 
over the sky and the temperature dropped twenty degrees in 
twenty minutes. By eight A.M. snow was swirling in the late- 
May breeze, and by nine there were four inches on the highway 
and the radio was saying it looked like we were going to get 
socked but good. Alexandra and I stayed in bed. I rolled her 
into a position we called the log drive, and she told me—she 
shouted—that she loves me, goddamnit, yes, and she wants 
to be with me forever. I stopped. Outside, the wind sobbed. 
Alexandra, her face flushed the color of ripe rhubarb, stum- 
bled from the bedroom and closed the door. Forty minutes 
later, when it was clear she wasn’t coming back, I bundled 
myself in a parka and thermal snow pants and set off for 
the Institute. 

From outside the TechInfo office I heard a floorboard creak, 
then a moist sniffle. I opened the door: Alexandra was sitting 
in the TechHotline chair in front of the window, staring into 
the quadrangle. She looked at me; she looked back out the 
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window; she shrugged awkwardly and said, So, this zs it. The 
famous office. 

In the quadrangle a stage had been erected near the Gray 
Building, and on the lawn an assembly of crimson-gowned 
seniors squirmed and hooted in the driving snow. Behind 
them, underdressed parents shivered in their seats, wondering 
what kind of people could live in a place like this. At the 
edge of the quadrangle the Caribou Brass Band sent up a 
frozen-lipped Sousa march. I drew the window shade, mo- 
mentarily nostalgic at the sight of so much unbridled opti- 
mism, and as I did the crowd quieted and the provost took 
the podium and cleared her throat. Students, parents, distin- 
guished guests, fellow alumni and alumnae: welcome. Today 
is a joyous day. 

Alexandra scooted onto the desk, her snow-booted feet not 
touching the floor, and pulled me down to her. Just He here, 
she said, Don’t get funny. Her breathing was loud in my ear: 
a seashore, a multitude. I kissed her smooth neck, and let 
myself believe that we were two strangers pressed together, 
shivering with possibility. Alexandra stroked my back, but 
when I began to stir she gripped my shoulders with heart- 
breaking finality. Just don’t, she said. Okay? Please. Just stay. 

From the quadrangle, the voice of the Institute’ s first female 
graduate drifted into the office. I remember that my bedroom 
was in the infirmary, and boys would stand outside arguing 
over who would walk me to chemistry class. I remember 
walking to class and wondering how in the world a girl like 
myself ended up at a place with so many wonderful, wonderful 
boys. Alexandra shifted beneath me. Suddenly there was a 
tipple of applause, and the microphone teverberated as if it 
had been dropped, then the tinny, shouted voice of my ex- 
advisor announced that he was having an immoral relationship 
with an undergraduate. 

Alexandra struggled to her feet. The crowd hushed. Alexan- 
dra shoved aside the window shade and said, Jesus Christ, 
fuck Dad—then grabbed her parka and threw open the Tech- 
Info door and clattered down the Gehring Building stairs. 
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Outside, the crowd had fractured into a jumble of bewil- 
dered voices. The provost stood at the podium, saying, Okay, 
let's just be calm, people—then a woman screamed and two 
people stood and pointed: I followed their gaze to the roof of 
the Gray Building, where my ex-advisor stood in full academic 
regalia, looking like an Arthurian pimp. His arms were 
hugged against his chest in a way that struck me as tremen- 
dously fragile. He shifted his weight from foot to foot, his 
crimson robes billowing in the snowy breeze; then I spotted 
Alexandra, a red-jacketed streak across the quadrangle. She 
sprinted past the brass band, past the podium, and burst 
through the Gray Building’s tall front doors. 

I threw open the window, half-expecting the TechHotline 
to ring, as a distant wail went up from the Slaney Firehouse. 
Atop the Gray Building, my ex-advisor tugged off his eight- 
cornered hat and tossed it limply over the edge. It fluttered 
down, down, down, then landed on the sidewalk, flopped 
once and lay flat. An anxious moan rose from the crowd. He 
climbed the safety railing and leaned over the roof edge, his 
wispy hair whipping in the breeze, and the provost over the 
loudspeaker said, Please, please: please. 

Then Alexandra appeared behind her father. She ap- 
proached him slowly. He turned to her and spread his arms 
wide, his face a mask of nervous relief, then seemed to slip 
on the icy roof: he took a quick step backward and froze, 
arms thrown up to heaven, and then he was airborne. Down 
he went, his crimson robes rippling, as he bicycled in the 
frozen air then disappeared without a sound into a steep 
snow bank. 

A chorus of screams rose up, and the provost whispered, 
Sweet Jesus into the microphone and covered her face. Alexan- 
dra rushed to the roof edge. A quartet of Slaney firemen 
jogged into the courtyard with a folded-up safety net and 
looked around, confused. I made a quick calculation: a 180- 
pound man, falling thirty feet at 32.2 feet per second 
squared—I drew the shade and turned away from the window 
and closed my eyes. 
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Wind howled past the TechInfo window. A baby broke 
into a restless wail. After what seemed like a long time I 
heard a hopeful shout, and I peeked around the shade: my 
ex-advisor was struggling out of the snow bank, clutching his 
left shoulder, surrounded by shocked firemen. I closed my 
eyes. I looked again: Alexandra, red parka gone and hair 
whipped into a cloud, rushed hip-deep into the snow bank 
and threw her arms around her father’s neck. She touched 
his cheek, as if to make sure he was real and not some snow- 
blown mirage. My ex-advisor, eyes squeezed shut with pain, 
slumped down in the drifting snow and hugged his daughter 
with his good arm and began to weep. 

The Detroit train left at 11:13 P.M., and from there it was 
two connections and twenty-two hours to Huntsville. I sat in 
the TechInfo office until it was time to leave for the station, 
and when the TechHotline rang I didn’t pick up. The CALL 
light threw jagged shadows against the dark office walls. I 
knew there were equations describing the contour of the shad- 
ows, the luminescent intensity of the CALL light, the heat 
distribution in my hands as I clasped them together, the stress 
distribution in my eyelids as I pressed my eyes shut. In the 
quadrangle, snow drifted down with perfect indifferent ran- 
domness. In thousands of dormitory bedrooms, young men 
and women were asleep and dreaming of numbers. 

I would begin a new line of research in Alabama, I decided. 
I would throw away my textbooks and Institute notepads and 
start fresh. What effect does geography have on love? What 
effect does weather have on love? There are events in nature, 
I’ve noticed, that cannot be explained or reproduced, that 
simply ave. It’s enough to give a person hope. 
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Three Poems by W.S. Merwin 


To the Spiders of This Room 


You who waited here before me 

in silence mothers of silence 

I always knew you were present 
whether or not I could see you 

in your gray clouds your high corners 
spinners of the depths of shadows 


who recur without memory 

rising under the moment 

as it breathes trembles and is gone 
bearers of a message not known 
heirs of an unseen lineage 


this is the moment to thank you 

for ever appearing to me 

through those yeats keepers of no word 
visible in the mute room as 

the bird sang and the rain murmured 
and the voice echoed from the road 


patient guardians who revealed 
in each sound the hour of the fly 


Europa 


It was that other land that we 
could believe in for a long time 
knowing that it used to be there 
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as once the days of our youth wete 

when we passed through and could see them 
so we remembered their country 

with its names older than we were 

but farther from us than before 

every time we turned back to them 


Sounds of Yes 


With the birds I suppose there is 
small comparison no holding 
up of what may be remembered 
of another year through the one 
that is here 

so to the cuckoo 
calling now through rain in cold May 
and to the oriole coming near 
as the young leaves of the hawthorn 
darken and to the robin on 
the slender branch this must all be 
what they recognize as though it 
had always been just as it is 


and they call it by their own names 
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Laurie Clements 


The Shaking 


This shaking keeps me steady. I should know. 
—Roethke 


I know I scared you last night by shaking, 
the only time you were forced to share 
a dream that seemed so bad upon waking. 


Your left hand pressed upon my aching 
thigh, holding it steady, you unaware 
that MS was causing my wild shaking. 


You know my nervous system could be taking 
over at any time; disease is unfair. 
Remember: it seems bad when you’re waking. 


Many times I’ve trembled when you’re making 
love to me, my round shoulders open, bare, 
but never have I scared you with such shaking, 


when my body shows us our lives breaking 
apart. Still, you hold me. Your kind is rare, 
who know bad dreams only seem bad upon waking. 


Surprising you stayed: here you are, forsaking 
quiet nights for me. Sickness is a nightmare. 

It may startle you again with the shaking; 
disease seems much worse when you’re waking. 
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Three Poems by Christopher Bakken 


Philoctetes 


Lemnos, you harbor me, moon-mountained 
and reticent, motionless in flux. 
Dusk festers too long in the distance, 
detonations of light fire the shore 
stranding along the water’s edge a 
salted boundary of calx. I cast 
beneath me on this blasted boulder 
the mad image of a goat, pacing 
with my rogue’s beard and jerky hobble. 


In your currents my atrophied feet 
refract into broad peninsulas; 
sea urchins swallow their shadows whole, 
unlight themselves like exploding stars. 
I, too, batten on this wave-sucked cliff, 
blinded in one mind and drunk with praise. 
To bellow for home is blasphemy: 
the words dissolve like salt on my tongue. 
Stay? That idea remains shut up. 


For me escape is always the same: 
the sea sends a goddess to tell, wings 
appear where I misplaced them, secret 
as the buoyancy of wood. I sail, 
follow the moon’s trailing signature, 
ship and me bound for some Africa. 
Don’t say this is a dream—don’t swallow 
me now, whisper nothing to unmoor 
me, dark water. The mainland is far. 
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A Concert of Ancient Music, Houston 


Those who think only of weakness and pain, 
if they bothered to come here at all, 
failed to hear in that homemade salpinx 
the even bleats of twine-hobbled goats. 
And those who still believe in sin, who cry 
at pretty epitaphs on despots’ tombs 
would miss the blatant Neanderthal belch 
of a large double-aulos, would not know 
to daydream of calico cats in heat, 
of the mildewed cave we shared in Oia 
where we improvised our own octaves, 
love, after bottles of resinated wine 
—secret hours underground recalled tonight 
by pandouras and the six-holed photinx. 


Proteus 


Since everything I claim might be denied, 
when I have the strength to forget, I forget. 
And when I don’t, what an Elysium 

rots in my mind’s vegetable compost. 

I'd rip this page from the book if I could, 
rave through the hills, sickle in hand, 
mowing the dead like so many poppies. 
But what happened once continues to happen; 
in a minute I turn back into myself. 

Each sentence, grateful, once pronounced 
returns what it filched: one sound, 

the pulse of some rankled rhythm 

with which I prod this sacrifice along. 
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Kevin Cantwell 


Portrait of Adéle Bloch-Bauer 


—after Klimt 


All this gold and silver for her to have 
a sitter’s fifty-minute hour go on 
past lunch. Stomach mewing. Saffron shafts 
pouring their pooling heats of midday sun. 
Eyes all over her & feline & blond 
deltas on the kohl kimono she wears 
as if she were not brunette and all his 
purring cats rubbing to try her dark mood. 
She smells that lunch is made, tomatoes, 
sliced thin as the red fabric he had tried 
to eat off her nipples, and cucumber 
scent drawn through the house by a closing door. 
Her mouth waters. She’s wet where he touches 
her up. She smells the oil. She tastes the salt. 


iI. 


She peels the cucumber, her breath leaden, 
yet she knows they will not come where she works. 
A kitchen girl. Making lunch for those two. 
Pumpernickel toast. Salt. Pepper. Olive 
oil. She smells the paint from the studio 
when she stands at the door to listen. 
She sits in the chair, puts her feet up 
on the table, unbuttons under her 
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dress. Dares them to find her like this. Open 
where she can work it inside her, oiled, 

pale, arching her neck, red mouth swallowing, 
famished, fingers wet until she’s finished. 

She slices it thin for an appetizer 

and salts and oils it before she slips out. 
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Angie Estes 


Vermeer Fever 


Scientists for the first time have used a natural chemical to 
dramatically increase the life spans of human cells in labora- 
tory dishes and perhaps make them immortal. 

—The Washington Post, Januaty 14, 1998 


We all came down with it 
in the seventeenth century, back 


when it was still possible 
to die. It was necessary then 


to dwell on drops of rain 
until all the world 


wore beads, as when Vermeer, for instance, 
made entire landscapes inlaid 


with pearl, brass chandeliers 
beaded, brick houses mortared 


with pearl—and not just the necks 
of women, either, but seedpearled boats, 


bridges, cold silver pitchers, rivers 
and ribbons and bread; of course, 


in some paintings, even pearls 
and paintings, too, eventually came down 


with Vermeer fever—beyond our reach 


to cute, the way the shape 
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of light resembling a pearl 
could be conjugated 


into passé composé and finally 
turn into light. We were like 


the squirrel, high on a branch 
in winter, who curves his tail forward 


to cover his body and become 
the initial that stands 


for his name; we, too, were diagnosed, 
admitted: Je me ressemble, 


I resemble no one 
so much as myself. 


So many tapestries lifted, 
pulled back; on every wall 


a map. So many paintings 
covered with glass 


to ward off the fingers 
of unbelievers. She has no place 


among us now, that woman 
Vermeer once drew in fever, 


eye and earring inviting us in. 
She will go on turning toward us, 


turning away— 
the way the black and white 


of water and ice swirl around 
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each other in a January stream— 


but like lilacs that no longer 
bloom without the hold 


of winter, we have no need 
of necklaces, glances, 


or desire. Full moon turning back 
to a darkened place, she can keep 


the prognosis that love 
must always have. 
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Two Poems by Lots Hirshkowttz 


Out There on a Balcony, She Never Knows What 
She’s Going to Get 


And there it is all at once a red Russell Stover 
Blimp flying north after the plane 

That just took off from West Palm Beach 
That takes so long to pass 

First at the column’s one side then to its other 


Far away now the silver-coated almond 
The sliver let out of a silk-padded box 
Swimming in the sky wings back breast protruding 


Gives her a minute to inside it 

Sitting there writing: inside in the sky’s map 
And, inside the nutty caramel strawberry creams 
A lot of physics was going on here 


Buoyancy and equality and all 
That is and will be displaced 


Supporting Roles 


Afterwards, a would-be picture postcard 
Near patches of water her shirt will shed 


Two or three in a blur building their nest 
Her shirt well-retted and scutched 


One sleeve draped across the other over the arm 
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There's the line she wouldn’t cross 

She looks at the picture through a mirror, missing lots of 
the words 

She wonders if she will lose her senses one by one in this scene 


The light is so soft and ambiguous it’s hard to hear 
Imagining it, she shuts the light door of her dreams 
Where she had been acting for an audience 


Imagines that from now on they will act only for each other 


He’ll tell her exactly what he wants her to say 
Tomorrow or Thursday, she could say 
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Four Poems by Benjamin Ivry 


How Balanchine Spelled Despair 


In a PBS documentary, from a drawer 
the ballerina pulled a love poem 
penned by the late choreographer 
who told of his “disper,” 

a Russian accent transliterated 

in a tearoom, blinis 

followed by impossible desserts, 

but better digested than his “disper,” 
disappeating, dispersed in paradisio, 
spurned by baby katydids 

like inhuman Pavlovas, who 
according to a biographer 

preferred “some form of oral sex” 

to what penetration might do 

to her grand feté. 

“A cloud in pants,” said Mr. B. 

of himself, but clouds do not 

eat jelly donuts, nor set 

Schumann’s Davidsbiindlertinze 

for dancers like wild horses 

of Hans Baldung Grien. 

That artist, that composer didn’t mean 
to throw themselves in a river, either: 
It was just “disper.” 
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At the Jackie Onassis Auction 


Jog around our reservoir of dreams, Jackie, 
diamonds dripping from your eyes 

as a load of cameleopards trot 

past the Texas Book Suppository 

to what remains of Camelot. 

In bloodstained stockings, 

the Cumaean Sybil, born a Bouvier, nibbles 
the cumin seed of history. 

Her riddle pertains to Camelot: 

The Technicolor musical asks, 

“What do the simple folk do?” 

Mad Berryman in the balcony 

on a lunatic outing cried, “Do? 

They screw! They screw! They screw!” 


Scene Shifters at the Anne Frank Play 


The stars, invoking the higher gods 

of AFTRA and SAG, 

will not appear tonight, 

so ticket holders storm the box office 
demanding their Holocaust back. 

What’s left are stand-ins and propmasters, 
who scour the Secret Annex 

at the entr’acte, puff 

a pillow, hang undies up to dry 

and make a hospital tuck 

with the precision—if nothing else—of love, 
their rite informed by blocked-out moves 
from a cha-cha mat or the 

Twister game of a child, in which 
humanity, our twentieth century, 
capsized. Though soon the show is over, 
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no proscenium falls; 

Cute Nazis take their curtain calls. 

One forgot his line tonight: it was “Raus!” 
Now all of us can leave this house. 


Riding the Subway at a Time of the 
Bombing of Iraq 


One’s face in the intaglio’d window: 
ghost to pentimento, and back to 

ghost. An afterthought on tile, 

like an etched hammam, 

mere stains that wipe off with a chamois, 
show us what will be the night. 

“Not every day can 

be sunshine,” a president said. 

Who is more lonely, the addict 

or prosecutor? Particolored 

flares spark over the televised shoulders 
of our Rather, not our druthers, here 

a Spanish girl who breathes at her acne’d amiga: 
“I always meant to cast the first stone.” 
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Joan Murray 


Toby’s Body 
for Tobias Schneebaum, Yaddo 


We all have seen it. 

In the slide show he gives each summer. 

There he is! (ot There you are!) someone will say 
—when suddenly, among the Asmat of New Guinea, 
a flash of pale male flesh, 

weating Toby’s younger face 

(and nothing else), appears. 

Though he might seem out of place, 

he shows no embarrassment— 

he’s only a rarity—a welcome anomaly 

—among a tolerant contingent of the race. 


So I’m glad to see once more 

that he’s doing all right there— 
looking eager (though egregiously 
white) for his rebirth ceremony— 
crawling humbly and adroitly 

(for a man of twenty-five) 

beneath the legs of the whole village! 
(It’s no surprise that twenty-three tribes 
adopted him.) 


But it’s different at the pool an hour later 
(an hour—and fifty years!) 

—and now the others, who’ve arrived 

after watching Toby’s slides, 

have slipped inside the pool house to strip. 
But Toby, thin and a little bent, 

still getting over the replacement of his hip, 
is pacing the deck 

in long black pants. 
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He glances across the fence to where I’m standing 
(on the oużside—wherte their 

van just dropped me off). 

“The lights are much too 

bright tonight,” he says, and I agree— 

though it’s no concern to me. 

—I say good night to Toby 

and head back to my room. 


Among the Asmat, being naked must be easy— 
of course, “We're all born naked” 

—but the Asmat spend their days 

and even die so. And at night, 

use the skulls of their enemies 

for pillows (now ¢hose are people 

with nothing to hide!). 


I’m sure, by now, the others 

have come out to the pool side 

~—with their bodies tanned and toned 
into magnificent disguises. 

I wonder if, by now, 

Toby’s slid out of his clothes 

and slipped into the water beside them. 
I wonder if they’ll look at him with pleasure— 
and soothe the painful ribbon of his scar. 
Will they stand and spread their thighs 
and invite him under? 
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Robert Richman 


Getting to Know the Infinite 


Everything springs from nothing, then is thrust, 
face forward, to infinity, declared 

Pascal. To get to know the infinite, 

he said, we all should strive to comprehend 

the smallest of particulars. 

Turgenev pitted the infinity of youth 

against the boundless emptiness of our old age, 
while Valéry perceived the infinite in books: 

to him, the thought of writing was a little like 
the thought of adding to infinity. 

(The paradox-enjoying Borges, meanwhile, 
describes a finite register of infinite things.) 
Others relate the infinite power of love, 

the endless sets of eyes that face the river, 

the countless plans, innumerable hiding places. 
Myself I see infinity in canvases 

suggesting a sunset or a tree, but which 
encompass something boundless, something free. 
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Wyatt Townley 


Distant Lessons 
for Kathleen Seery 


An envelope under the door. 
Feel the strand that bridges it 
to the hand of the mailman, 


through the fingers that sorted 
it from desk to desk, back 
to the author who before he wrote 


stroked the knee of his tall wife. 
It is the cord that hooked us 
to our mothers, the glistening 


string of saliva from the breast 
to the mouth of the infant 
that now tethers us to earth, 


the thread of the story 
we are all following with interest 
and at the same time leaving behind 


as a spider walks the tightrope 
that trails her. Ours is a garden 
of envelopes. We follow the arrows 


that lead behind the scenery— 
paper, scissors, rock, detour 
after detour. The map is before us, 
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clues in front of our nostrils, 
under our feet as we move 
our bodies, far-flung continents 


that broke off from one another, 
woven by the water we are 
treading in the polished dark. 
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A manuscript page from the author's most recent novel, Love, etc. The 
photograph opposite is of the author at George Sand’s grave. 
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Julian Barnes 
The Art of Fiction CLXV 


Julian Barnes lives with his wife Pat Kavanagh, a literary 
agent, in an elegant house with a beautiful garden in north 
London. The long library where the interview was conducted 
is Spacious and quiet. Overlooking the garden, it has floor- 
to-ceiling bookshelves, a comfortable sofa and chairs, an exer- 
cise bike in a corner (“for the winter”) and a huge billiard 
table. On the walls are a series of cartoon portraits of writers 
by Mark Boxer—Philip Larkin, Graham Greene, Philip Roth, 
V.S. Pritchett, among others— “Some because they are very 
good cartoons, others because I admire the writers.” There 
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is a superb photograph of George Sand in middle age, taken 
by Nadar in 1862, and a short original letter by Flaubert, a 
present from Barnes's publishers when they had sold one 
million copies of his books in paperback. Barnes works down 
the corridor in a yellow-painted study with an enormous three- 
sided desk, which holds his typewriter, word processor, books, 
files and other necessities, all of which he can reach with a 
swivel of his chair. 

Barnes was born in Leicester in 1946, and soon after the 
family moved to London, where he has lived ever since. He 
was educated at the City of London School and Magdalen 
College, Oxford. After university he worked as alexicographer 
for the Oxford English Dictionary and then read for the bar, 
while writing and reviewing for various publications. His first 
novel, Metroland, was well received when it was published 
in 1980, but it was his third book, Flaubert’s Parrot (1984), 
that established his reputation as an original and powerful 
novelist. Since then he has produced six novels, including A 
History of the World in 10% Chapters (1989) and The Porcu- 
pine (1992); a collection of short stories, Cross Channel 
(1996); and Letters from London (written when he was The 
New Yorker’s London correspondent). At the time of the 
interview his latest novel, Love, etc. had just been published 
in England to good reviews; it will be published in the States 
in February, 2001. 

Tall and handsome and very fit, Barnes looks ten years 
younger than his fifty-four years. His well-known courtesy 
and charm are enhanced by acute intelligence and mordant 
wit. From the beginning, a passionate love of France and 
French literature, specifically Flaubert, has informed his work. 
Reciprocally, he is one of the best-loved English writers in 
France, where he has won several literary prizes, including 
the Prix Médicis for Flaubert’s Parrot, and the Prix Femina 
for Talking It Over. He is an Officer of L'Ordre des Arts et 
des Lettres. 


INTERVIEWER 
You are very European, which is unusual for an English 
writer, but also very English, especially to a foreigner. In 
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France, for example, they think of you as quintessentially 
English. Where do you place yourself? 


JULIAN BARNES 
I think you are right. In Britain I’m sometimes regarded 
as a suspiciously Europeanized writer, who has this rather 
dubious French influence. But if you try that line in Europe, 
especially in France, they say, “Oh, no! You’re so English!” 
I think I’m probably anchored somewhete in the Channel. 


INTERVIEWER 
Sartre wrote an essay called Qu'est-ce que la littérature? 
What is literature for you? 


BARNES 

There are many answets to that question. The shortest is 
that it’s the best way of telling the truth; it’s a process of 
producing grand, beautiful, well-ordered lies that tell more 
truth than any assemblage of facts. Beyond that, literature is 
many things, such as delight in, and play with, language; 
also, a curiously intimate way of communicating with people 
whom you will never meet. And being a writer gives you a 
sense of historical community, which I feel rather weakly as a 
normal social being living in early twenty-first-century Britain. 
For example, I don’t feel any particular ties with the world 
of Queen Victoria, or the participants of the Civil War or the 
Wars of the Roses, but I do feel a very particular tie to 
vatious writers and artists who are contemporaneous with 
those periods and events. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you mean by “telling the truth”? 


BARNES 
I think a great book—leaving aside other qualities such as 
narrative power, characterization, style and so on—is a book 
that describes the world in a way that has not been done 
before; and that is recognized by those who read it as telling 
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new truths—about society or the way in which emotional lives 
are led, or both—such truths having not been previously 
available, certainly not from official records or government 
documents, or from journalism or television. For example, 
even people who condemned Madame Bovary, who thought 
that it ought to be banned, recognized the ruth of the portrait 
of that sort of woman, in that sort of society, which they had 
never encountered before in literature. That is why the novel 
was so dangerous. I do think that there is this central, ground- 
breaking veracity in literature, which is part of its grandeur. 
Obviously it varies according to the society. In an oppressive 
society the truth-telling nature of literature is of a different 
order, and sometimes valued more highly than other elements 
in a work of art. 


INTERVIEWER 
Literature, then, can take a lot of forms—essays, poetry, 
fiction, journalism, all of which endeavor to tell the truth. 
You already were a very good essayist and journalist before 
you started to write fiction. Why did you choose fiction? 


BARNES 

Well, to be honest I think I tel] less truth when I write 
journalism than when I write fiction. I practice both those 
media, and I enjoy both, but, to put it crudely, when you 
are writing journalism your task is to simplify the world and 
render it comprehensible in one reading; whereas when you 
are writing fiction your task is to reflect the fullest com- 
plications of the world, to say things that are not as straight- 
forward as might be understood from reading my journalism 
and to produce something that you hope will reveal further 
layers of truth on a second reading. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you want to be a writer at an early age? 


BARNES 
Not at all. It is an abnormal thing to want to be an artist, 
to practice an art. It is comparatively normal to practice an 
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interpretative art. But to actually make things up is not some- 
thing that, well, usually runs in families or is the recommenda- 
tion of a career master. 


INTERVIEWER 
Yet England has produced some of the greatest writers, 
and perhaps the greatest literature, of the world. 


BARNES 

That is a separate truth. But there is nothing when you 
are growing up, even as a reasonably well-educated person, 
to suggest that you have an authority to be more than, say, 
a reader, an interpreter, a consumer of art—not a producer 
of it. When I became a passionate reader in my teens I thought 
writing was something that other people did. In the same 
way, when I was four or five I wanted to be an engine driver, 
but I knew that this was something other people did. I come 
from a family of schoolteachers—both my parents were teach- 
ers—so there were books in our house, the Word was re- 
spected, but there was no notion that one should ever aspire 
to write, not even a textbook. My mother once had a letter 
published in the London Evening Standard, and that was the 
maximum literary output in our family. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about the Amises, the Waughs... ? 


BARNES 
They are self-evident abnormalities, like Fanny and An- 
thony Trollope. Writers are not like royal pastry chefs, hand- 
ing down their talent and their badge of office from generation 
to generation. 


INTERVIEWER 
You say that you read voraciously; whom did you read? 


BARNES 
When I was fourteen or fifteen I was just beginning to read 
in French, but the first time I read Madame Bovary it was 
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certainly in English—the consequence of our English teacher 
giving us a reading list that consisted mainly of the classics 
of European literature, many of which I had never heard of. 
At the time we were obliged once a week to put on army 
uniform and play at soldiers in something called the Com- 
bined Cadet Force. I have a vivid memory of pulling out 
Crime and Punishment along with my sandwiches on a field 
day; it felt properly subversive. This was the time when I did 
the basic spade work of my reading. I suppose it would consist 
of the great Russians, the French, the English. So it would 
be Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Pushkin, Goncharov, Lermontov, 
Turgenev; and Voltaire, Montaigne, Flaubert, Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, Rimbaud. In English I read more modern fiction— 
Evelyn Waugh, Graham Greene, Aldous Huxley. T.S. Eliot, 
of course, Hardy, Hopkins, Donne. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about the English classic novelists—George Eliot, 
Jane Austen, Dickens. 


BARNES 
They came later. I didn’t read English at university, and 
still haven’t read the full canon. George Eliot came a bit 
later, and Austen has always been a bit hit-or-miss with me, I 
must say. Middlemarch is probably the greatest English novel. 


INTERVIEWER 
So when did you think, Maybe I can be on the other side 
and write those books that others would like to read? 


BARNES 
I think in my early twenties. I was working on the Oxford 
English Dictionary and I was very bored. So I tried to write, 
and did produce a literary guidebook to Oxford, an account 
of every writer who had passed through the city and university. 
Happily it was never published, though it was bought. After 
I had done that, when I was twenty-five, I started trying to 
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write a novel, but it was a long and greatly interrupted process, 
full of doubt and demoralization, which finally turned into 
my first novel, Metroland, published when I was thirty-four. 
So it was an eight- or nine-year process, and of course I 
shelved the book for long periods of time. I had absolutely 
no confidence in it. Nor was I convinced of myself. I didn’t 
see that I had any right to be a novelist. 


INTERVIEWER 
Any contributions to the OED? 


BARNES 
I was an editorial assistant on that four-volume supplement, 
writing definitions and researching the history of words, look- 
ing for early usages. So I spent three professional years with 
the language post-1880, in letters C to G. I doubt it shows 
through in my fiction. 


INTERVIEWER 
As an undergraduate at Oxford you wrote essays, like every- 
one else. Did any tutor detect a special talent in you and try 
to encourage it? 


BARNES 

Special talent? I don’t think I had one that was detectable. 
When I had a viva for my finals one of the examiners, who 
was a rather stern Pascal scholar at Christ Church called Krails- 
heimer, said to me—looking at my papers—“What do you 
want to do after you've got your degree?” and I said, “Well, 
I thought I might become one of you.” I said that partly 
because my brother had got a First and had gone on to become 
a philosophy don; also because I had no teal notion about 
what to do. Krailsheimer toyed with my papers again and 
said, “Have you thought about journalism?” which was of 
course the most contemptuous thing he could have said— 
from his point of view. He doubtless suspected a glibness 
inappropriate for a serious scholar. In the end I got a Second 
and had no chance of staying on at Oxford anyway. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Why did you get a Second? 


BARNES 
I didn’t work hard enough. I changed subject twice. I 
started with French and Russian, then changed to PPP (Philos- 
ophy/Politics/Psychology) and then changed back to read 
French. It was hardly a glittering academic progress. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you think that one year in PPP has marked your mode 
of thinking, and therefore your work, in any way? 


BARNES 

Not really. You see, I wasn’t very good at it. I chose PPP 
because I thought reading literature was a bit frivolous. I had 
been well taught at school and I decided I didn’t need to go 
on doing French and refining my French prose and my views 
on Racine for another three years. I felt I needed something 
to get my teeth into, and I thought philosophy and psychology 
wete proper subjects. Of course they are, but I didn’t seem 
to be the right student for them; I don’t have that sort of 
mind. All those genes went to my brother. And I was frus- 
trated to keep finding that philosophy seemed to consist of 
telling you one week why the philosophy you had studied 
the previous week was entirely wrong. 


INTERVIEWER 
Yet there is a good deal of philosophy, and of course 
psychology, in some great writers. Schopenhauer said that he 
learned more psychology from Dostoyevsky than from all the 
books he had read on the subject. 


BARNES 
Quite. And that is why the novel is not likely to die. There 
is no substitute, at least so far, that can handle psychological 
complexity and inwardness and reflection in the way that the 
novel can. The cinema’s talents are quite other. 
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We have a great friend who is a clinical psychiatrist in 
Sydney; he’s always maintained that Shakespeare’s descrip- 
tions of madness were absolutely perfect accounts from a 
clinical point of view. 


INTERVIEWER 
So you chose novel writing as a profession. 


BARNES 

Oh, I didn’t choose it as a profession—I didn’t have the 
vanity to choose it. I can perhaps now state that I am at last 
a novelist, and think of myself as a novelist, and can afford 
to do journalism when it pleases me. But I was never one of 
those insufferable children who at the age of seven is writing 
stories under the bedclothes, or one of those cocky young 
wordsmiths who imagine the world awaits their prose. I spent 
a long time acquiring enough confidence to imagine that I 
could be some sort of novelist. 


INTERVIEWER 
Metroland was clearly autobiographical, as most first at- 
tempts are. Did you set out to do it in that way? 


BARNES 

I’m not sure. Certainly the first third of the book is close 
to my own adolescence: the topography and the psychology 
especially. Then I began to invent, and I realized that I could. 
The second and third parts are largely invented. When the 
book was published in France about five years ago, one of 
the most gratifying moments was being taken by a French 
television team to somewhere in northern Paris. They sat me 
on a park bench—I think it was Parc de Montsouris, at least 
it was somewhere unfamiliar. So I asked them, “Why are you 
interviewing me here?” and they said, “Because just over 
there, according to your book, is where you lost your virgin- 
ity.” Very French! “But I made it up,” I said, and they were 
very shocked. That was quite nice, because it meant that what 
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had begun in largely autobiographical mode had shifted into 
the invented without anyone noticing it. 


INTERVIEWER 
What did you hope to accomplish with this shift into inven- 
tion? What did you want to convey in that novel? 


BARNES 

Metroland was about defeat. I wanted to write about youth- 
ful aspiration coming to a compromised end. I wanted to 
write a novel that was un-Balzacian, in that, instead of ending 
with the hero looking down from a hill onto a city that he 
knows, or at least believes, he is going to take, it ended with 
the non-hero wot having taken the city, and accepting the 
city’s terms. 

The central metaphor works like this: Metroland was a 
residential area laid out in the wake of the London under- 
ground system, which was developed at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The idea then was that there would be a 
Channel tunnel, and pan-European trains would run from 
Manchester and Birmingham, pick up passengers in London 
and continue through to the great cities of the Continent. 
So this London suburb where I grew up was conceived in the 
hope, the anticipation, of great horizons, great journeys. But 
in fact that never came to pass. Such is the background meta- 
phor of disappointment for the life of Chris, the hero, and 
of others, too. 


INTERVIEWER 
By the way, not many of Balzac’s heroes are like Rastignac 
and “take the city.” 


BARNES 
But they think they are going to. They are allowed to stand 
on the hill and look down on the city. 


INTERVIEWER 
Balzac is not one of your heroes. There seems to be this 
choice between Balzac and Flaubert, rather like that between 
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Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky. Alain Robbe-Grillet dislikes Balzac, 
because he thinks that his world is too ordered, cohesive; 
whereas Flaubert’s work reflects the chaotic, unpredictable 
nature of the world. Do you feel the same? 


BARNES 

If the world has to be divided between Balzacians and 
Flaubertians, then I belong to the latter. Partly because there 
is more art in Flaubert. Balzac is in some ways a premodern 
novelist. Madame Bovary is the first truly modern novel, by 
which I mean the first through-composed novel. In the nine- 
teenth century, many novels, especially in England, were 
published as they were written, in serial parts in magazines; 
novelists wrote with the printer’s boy tugging their sleeve for 
copy. The equivalent English novel to Madame Bovary would 
be Middlemarch, which in terms of structure and composition 
is more primitive—partly, I believe, because of its serial com- 
position. I’m sure that in terms of the description of society 
Balzac is Flaubert’s equal. But, in terms of artistic control— 
the control of narrative voice and the use of style indirecte 
libre—Flaubert shows a new line and says, “Now we are 
starting again.” And if Madame Bovary is the start of the 
modern novel, then his unfinished novel Bouvard et Pécuchet, 
which was published posthumously in 1881, is the start of 
the modernist novel. It is interesting that, according to Cyril 
Connolly, Bouvard et Pécuchet was Joyce’s favorite novel. I 
asked Richard Ellmann about this and he said it was probably 
the case, even if there was no documentary proof. Bouvard 
et Pécuchet—a novel about two earnest, illusion-filled clerks 
who tty to understand the whole of human striving and the 
whole of human knowledge, who are defeated and then go 
back to being copyists—is extraordinarily modern. And the 
second part of the book, the thought of simply giving the 
reader an accumulated heap of rubbish that the two heroes 
decide to copy down, is a phenomenally advanced idea for 
1880; it is amazingly bold. 
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INTERVIEWER 
What about other novels, like Sa/gazmb6, which Flaubert 
himself didn’t like? 


BARNES 
Oh, he did! But he said a lot of contradictory things about 
his work, as we all do. For instance, he said he wanted to 
buy up every copy of Madame Bovary and destroy it because 
he thought that it had overshadowed the rest of his work. In 
fact Salammbé was a great success—it was a social success as 
well as a literary success. I think the Trozs Contes are among the 
greatest short stories ever written. L’Education sentimentale is 
fascinating but possibly a hundred pages too long. Salammbé 
is what it is: a jeweled contraption that draws you in, and 
which you have to accept on its own terms. There is no point, 
as a reader, trying to compromise. Then there are the letters, 

which are instructively marvelous. 


INTERVIEWER 
The correspondence with George Sand, especially. Nobody 
reads George Sand now, but in those letters she comes across 
as wise and compassionate and lucid. 


BARNES 
I’m sure she was. When you read that correspondence you 
often feel that Flaubert is right, but that George Sand is 
nicer. Sometimes she is also right—it depends partly on your 
temperament. I’m more convinced by Flaubert’s aesthetic 
arguments; on human psychology I think the match ends in 
a tle. 


INTERVIEWER 
The correspondence with Louise Colet is very illuminating, 
too. There is this courageous woman who holds a salon with 
no money, who is so hard up that she has to dry the tea leaves 
used at one reception to serve at the next, yet keeps soldiering 
on; while Flaubert, who has a much easier life, constantly 
whinges and is full of complaints and self-pity. 
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BARNES 

Flaubert was a great artist, George Sand a very good novelist 
and Louise Colet a minor poet. He reflects incessantly about 
art. The strange thing about the exchange with Louise Colet 
is that Flaubert is instructing her, page after page, on the 
grandeur and intricacy of art. Yet he is an unpublished novel- 
ist, and she is the star of the Paris salons, who has affairs with 
famous artists and so forth. In that sense, among many, 
Flaubert is not at all like me: I certainly would not have had 
the nerve to instruct Louise Colet before I had published 
a novel. 


INTERVIEWER 
Going back to your own work: After Metroland and the 
good reviews it received, were you more confident? 


BARNES 

Seeing the book in physical form and reading some good 
reviews was reassuring. But then, such is my nature—and I 
assume I share this with lots of other writets—I thought, 
What if I only have one book in me? So the second novel is 
always harder, though in my case it was at least quicker. I 
still find myself thinking, Well, I may have written seven or 
eight or nine novels, but can I do it again the next time? 
But I’m convinced that a high anxiety level is the novelist’s 
normal condition. 


INTERVIEWER 
Of course, some novelists have produced only one great 
book—Dr. Zhivago, The Leopard. \n fact, should one be a 
sort of jobbing novelist and produce lots of books at regular 
intervals? Why shouldn’t one great book suffice? 


BARNES 
Absolutely right. No reason at all why one should go on 
writing just for the sake of it. I think it is very important to 
stop when you haven’t got anything to say. But novelists 
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sometimes stop for the wrong reasons—Barbara Pym gave up 
because she was discouraged by her publisher, who said that 
her books had become flat. I’m not much of an E.M. Forster 
fan, but he stopped when he thought he had nothing more 
to say. That is admirable. Perhaps he should have stopped 
even earlier. But is any novelist going to recognize the moment 
when he or she has nothing more to say? It is a brave thing 
to admit. And since as a professional writer you are full of 
anxiety anyway, you could easily misread the signs. But I’m 
with you about the quality of the two novels you mention, 
especially Lampedusa’s The Leopard, which is a key book. 
Pasternak was always known as a poet, who then wrote one 
novel, which became a cause célébre, but Lampedusa was 
thought of as this irrelevant Sicilian aristocrat who gave En- 
glish courses and ate pastries; then he came up with this 
masterpiece, which was only published posthumously. 

I think you hope, broadly, that your best work will survive, 
but how you produce your best work is perhaps a mystery— 
even to you. There are writers who are enormously prolific, 
like John Updike, whom I revere, and who has produced 
fifty, sixty books. The Rabbit quartet is clearly one of the 
great postwar American novels. But you can’t say to him, 
“Look, would you please write the Rabbit quartet and leave 
it at that.” Some writers are like cacti—every seven years here 
comes a glorious flower; then there’s another seven years of 
hibernation. Others can’t work like that; temperamentally ` 
they Aave to be writing. 


INTERVIEWER 
Then there are various literary genres that produce a crop 
of writers and books and then fade. For example, magic 
realism, which has worked well in South America and in 
third-world countries generally. It has fared less well in the 
West and seems to be fading away. 


BARNES 
Yes. But magic realism is part of a much longer and wider 
tradition—think of Bulgakov. And he—I may be wrong— 
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seems to come out of Russian painting as much as anything 
else. It’s a complex imaginative tradition that existed long 
before the label was applied. The argument against magic 
tealism, to put it crudely, is that if anything can happen, 
then why does it matter if this happens rather than that 
happens? Some people think it’s a justification for indulging 
in hallucinatory fantasy. But that is bad magic realism. Those 
who write good books in the genre know that magic realism 
has to have structure and logic and cohesion just as much as 
normal realism or anything else. The quality of product varies 
as in any other genre. 


INTERVIEWER 
The new fashionable form is to take an historical character 
or event and build a fictional edifice around it. For example, 
Penelope Fitzgerald’s The B/ue Flower, which is based on the 
life of Novalis, or last year’s Prix Goncourt, La Bataille, based 
on Napoleon’s battle of Eyleu. Maybe you started it with 
Flaubert’s Parrot? 


BARNES 

Or maybe Flaubert started it with Sa/ammbd? Or Walter 
Scott. Penelope Fitzgerald is an excellent novelist. I think she 
won the Booker for the wrong book, and her last four novels, 
which are her best, are still underrated. But, to answer your 
question, I didn’t fictionalize Flaubert. I tried to be as truthful 
about him as I could. 

The novel based on a true historical event is certainly one 
current literary trend at the moment. But it’s not especially 
new. John Banville was writing about Kepler years ago. More 
recently Peter Ackroyd has written about Chatterton, Hawks- 
moor and Blake. Blake Morrison has just published a novel 
about Gutenberg. I think this is partly a question of filling 
a vacuum. Much history writing strikes the general reader as 
theoretical and overly academic. Historians like Simon Schama, 
who believe in the fictional virtues of narrative, character, 
style and so on, are rarities. Straight narrative biography is 
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also very popular. That is probably where most nonfiction 
readers tend to go at the moment; so the biographical novelist 
hangs about the street corner, hoping to seduce a few clients 
away from the straight and narrow. 


INTERVIEWER 
Yet the traditional historical novel—Maty Renault’s The 
King Must Die, to give a quality example—is looked down 
upon as being rather lowbrow. 


BARNES 
I suppose because the old historical novel, which tried to 
re-create mimetically the life and times of a character, was 
essentially conservative, whereas the new historical novel goes 
into the past with deliberate awareness of what has happened 
since, and tries to make a more obvious connection to the 
reader of today. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would you say that you belong to the straight realist tra- 
dition? 


BARNES 

I’ve always found labels rather pointless and irritating— 
and, in any case, we seem to have run out of them in the 
wake of postmodernism. A critic once called me a “pre-post- 
modernist”: neither lucid nor helpful in my view. The novel 
is essentially a realist form, even when interpreted in the most 
phantasmagoric mannet. A novel can’t be abstract, like music. 
Perhaps if the novel becomes obsessed with theory (see the 
nouveau roman) ot linguistic play (see Finnegans Wake) it 
may cease to be realistic; but then it also ceases to be inter- 
esting. 


INTERVIEWER 
Which brings us to the question of form. You once said 
that you try to make every work different. Once you have 
broken the mold of the traditional narrative, it seems to me 
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that you have to keep changing—you can’t go on, say, finding 
new historical characters and events to build stories around. 


BARNES 

You could. I remember at school, in the sixties, we were 
being taught Ted Hughes by our English master, who was a 
bright young man just down from Cambridge. (He was the 
one who gave me the reading list.) He said, “Of course every- 
one’s worried about what happens when Ted Hughes runs 
out of animals.” We thought it was the wittiest thing we had 
ever heard. But of course Ted Hughes never did run out of 
animals; he may have run out of other things, but not animals. 
If people want to go on writing about historical figures, they 
can always find some. 


INTERVIEWER 
But don’t people always like to try something new? 


BARNES 

It doesn’t work quite like that. I don’t feel constrained by 
what I have written in the past. I don’t feel, to put it crudely, 
that because I’ve written Flaubert’s Parrot | have to write 
“Tolstoy’s Gerbil.” I’m not shut in a box of my own devising. 
When I wrote The Porcupine | deliberately used a traditional 
narrative because I felt that any sort of tricksiness would 
distract from the story I was trying to tell. A novel only really 
begins for a writer when he finds the form to match the story. 
Of course you could play around and say, “I wonder what 
new forms I can find for a novel,” but that’s an empty question 
until that proper idea comes along, and those crossing wires 
of form and content spark. For instance, Ta/king It Over was 
distantly based on a story that I’d been told five or six years 
previously. But it was no more than an anecdote, a possibility, 
an idea for an idea, until I apprehended the intimate form 
necessary for this intimate story. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about Exgland, England, which is a political novel 
about a tycoon? How did you find the form for that? 
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BARNES 
The tycoon was based to some extent on Robert Maxwell, 
the press baron, who was a grotesque rogue. England, England 
is my idea-of-England novel. That and Porcupine are my two 
novels which overtly treat political matters. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you mean by “my idea-of-England novel”? Can 
you differentiate it from the state-of-England novel, of which 
there have been a few infelicitous examples lately? 


BARNES 

England as a functioning economy is comparatively rich 
and healthy; many elements of society are comparatively 
happy. That may be the state of England; but, whether it is 
or not, what is the idea of England? What has become of it? 
The English are not very self-conscious the way the French are, 
so I wanted to consider the idea of England as the millennium 
turned. England as an idea has become somewhat degraded, 
and I was interested in what would happen if you pushed 
that, fictionally, to an extreme. You take some of the tenden- 
cies that are implicit in contemporary Britain, like the com- 
plete dominance of the free market, the tendency of the 
country to sell itself and parody itself for the consumption 
of others, the increasing dependence on tourist dollars; then 
you add in one of my favorite historical notions, the invention 
of tradition. You take all this and push it as far as it can go 
and set it in the future. It’s a garish, farcical, extremist version 
of what the country seems to be getting like now. But that’s 
one advantage of fiction: you can speed up time. 


INTERVIEWER 
Perhaps because of your preoccupation with form, some 
ctitics have compared you to Nabokov and Calvino, writers 
who have played with form to invent their own prose space. 
Were they among your influences? 
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BARNES 

Influence is hard to define. I’ve read most Nabokov and 
some Calvino. I can say two things: first, that you tend to 
deny influence. In order to write the novel I’m committed 
to, I have to pretend that it’s not only separate from everything 
I’ve written before, but also separate from anything anyone 
in the history of the universe has written. This is a grotesque 
delusion and a crass vanity, but also a creative necessity. The 
second thing is that when asked about influence, a writer 
tends to give a reading list and then it’s pick-and-mix time 
as to whoever the reader or the critic decides has influenced 
you. That’s understandable. But it also seems to me that you 
can be influenced by a book you haven’t read, by the idea 
of something you’ve merely heard of. You can be influenced 
at second hand, or even be influenced by a writer you don’t 
admire, if they’re doing something sufficiently bold. For ex- 
ample, I have read novels and thought, This doesn’t really 
work, or, This is actually a bit boring; but maybe its ferocity 
of attack, or audacity of form, suggests that such a thing—or 
a variant of it—cou/d work. 


INTERVIEWER 
But there is always one writer, a grand progenitor, who 
teally does mark you. For you it was Flaubert. Were you 
conscious of his impact? 


BARNES 

Yet I don’t write Flaubertian novels. It is the safest thing 
to have a progenitor who is not just foreign and dead, but 
preferably long dead. I admire his work absolutely and read 
his correspondence as if it were written to me personally and 
posted only yesterday. His concerns with what the novel can 
do, and how it can do it, with the interrelationship between 
art and society, are timeless; he poses all the main aesthetic 
and professional questions—and answers them loudly. I agree 
with many of his answers. But when, as a twenty-first-cen- 
tury English novelist, I sit down in front of my IBM 196c, I 
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don’t allude in any direct or conscious way to a great nine- 
teenth-century Frenchman who wrote with a goose quill. The 
novel, like the technology, has moved on. Besides, Flaubert 
wrote like Flaubert—what would be the use of anyone else 
doing so? 


INTERVIEWER 
Apart from Flaubert, were there others, closer to our time, 


whose books you thought on reading them, Ah! That’s it! 
That’s the stuff!? 


BARNES 

Not exactly. What I think when I read a great novel, for 
example Ford Madox Ford’s The Good Soldier, which I think 
is one of the great novels of the twentieth century, a great 
English novel—although Americans admire it, too—when I 
read something like that, I do, to a certain extent, absorb 
various technical things, for example about how far one can 
push an unreliable narrator. But the main lesson would be 
a general one: to take the idea you have for a novel and 
push it with passion, sometimes to the point of recklessness, 
regardless of what people are going to say—that is the way 
to do your best work. So The Good So/dier would be a parallel 
example rather than anything you might set out to copy. 
Anyway, again, what would be the point? Ford’s done it 
already. The true influence of a great novel is to say to a 
subsequent novelist: Go thou and do otherwise. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about American literature? You have already men- 
tioned Updike. Did you read them early on? I mean particu- 
larly the greats—Melville, Hawthorne, et cetera. 


BARNES 
Sure. Hawthorne particularly, then Fitzgerald, Hem- 
ingway, James, Wharton—I’m a great admirer of hers—and 
Cheevet, Updike, Roth, Lorrie Moore, who I think is the 
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best short-story writer in America since Carver. But American 
novelists are so different from English novelists. They really 
are. No point trying to write like them. I sometimes think 
Updike is as good as the American novel can get, especially, 
as I said, in the Rabbit books. 


INTERVIEWER 
How exactly are American novelists different from En- 
glish novelists? 


BARNES 

Language, primarily; also vernacular (as opposed to aca- 
demic) form; democracy of personnel; nowness. On top of this, 
contemporary American literature can’t not be affected (as was 
British Victorian literature) by coming from a world-dominant 
nation—though also one noted for historical amnesia and 
where only a small percentage of citizens own passports. Its 
virtues and vices are inevitably linked. The best American 
fiction displays scope, audacity and linguistic vigor; the worst 
suffers from solipsism, parochiality and dull elephantiasis. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about contemporaries, both continental and English? 


BARNES 

It is difficult with your contemporaries; you know them, 
and/or you know too much about them. The other thing is 
that past the age of fifty, you realize that you last read some 
of those great writers mentioned earlier when you were seven- 
teen or eighteen, and you want—and need—to reread them. 
So when faced with the latest fashionable novel of several 
hundred pages I think, Have I read all of Turgenev? And if 
I have, then why not reread Fathers and Sons? Now I am in 
a rereading stage. In France not much seems to be happening. 
Michel Tournier still seems to me their greatest living novelist. 
No one else comes to mind. But I wouldn’t claim to be 
keeping up as much as I should. 
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INTERVIEWER 
People say nothing much is happening in France, but 
French novels aren’t any more trivial than what is published 
here. And intellectually France is still very influential, particu- 
larly in philosophy and critical theory. It has conquered Amer- 
ican universities, from Levi-Strauss to Derrida. 


BARNES 

That’s true. A lot of their literature’s energy has gone into 
theory and psychology; but apart from Tournier they haven't 
teally produced anything substantial since the death of Ca- 
mus. I thought Camus’s posthumous Le Premier Homme 
made you realize what’s been missing in the French novel. 
Recently there was The Elementary Particles by Michel Houel- 
lebecq. It is a rough, insolent book, deeply unpleasant in 
many ways, but definitely touched with some sort of genius. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about up-and-coming novelists? If you believe the 
reviews, we seem to have a huge number of first-rate budding 
novelists. Foreigners envy the health of the English novel. 


BARNES 

In England I can’t think of anybody in the next generation 
following mine whom I look at with particular envy. Short- 
story writers, perhaps. In Britain, Helen Simpson; in America, 
Lorrie Moore—I’ve mentioned before, a terrific talent. My 
own generation is as talented as you can get: Ishiguro, Ian 
McEwan and others. But I would say that, wouldn’t I? I 
suppose I’m slightly impatient with the lack of ambition in 
the next generation coming along. I don’t hold it against 
them wanting to make money—novelists have spent a long 
time not making any money—and I don’t resent any twenty- 
five year old who gets offered a hundred thousand pounds 
for a first novel and takes it. What I do resent is that they 
mostly turn out something entirely conventional, like the 
story of a bunch of twenty-somethings living in a flat together, 
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the ups and downs of their emotional lives, all narrated in a 
way that will easily and immediately transfer into film. It is 
not very interesting. Show me more ambition! Show me some 
interest in form! Show me why this stuff is best dealt with 
in novel form. Oh yes, and please show me some awe at the 
work of the great novelists of the past. Still, I was greatly 
cheered by Zadie Smith’s recent first novel, White Teeth, 
which had both high ambition and bristling talent. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your own book Talking It Over, about a triangular love 
affair, was made into a movie; was it good? 


BARNES 
It was made into a French film called Love, etc. with Char- 
lotte Gainsbourg and Charles Berling. It lasted one week at 
the Curzon Cinema. Yes, it was rather good. It was a proper 
film in its own right, rather than a dutiful book adaptation. 


INTERVIEWER 

Talking It Over was in the form of a few characters talking 
to camera, so to speak, taking it in turn, letting the story 
emerge that way. Nearly ten years and several books later you 
have gone back and taken up the story again, with the same 
central characters. And you’ve used the title of the film, Love 
etc. The end of the story leaves the reader wondering what 
will happen next. It seems to be the second panel of a triptych. 
Will there be a third panel? 


BARNES 

I don’t know. I never thought I’d write a continuation of 
Talking It Over. You’ te right that Love, etc. ends with several 
of the characters at a point of crisis, which must be resolved 
one way or the other very soon. Obviously, I could sit down 
tomorrow and work out those resolutions. But that would 
only take me a few chapters into a new novel. What happens 
after that? I have to allow my characters additional years of 
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life so that they can provide me with the material; that’s what 
it feels like at the moment, anyway. 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you create your characters? Are they roughly based 
on people you know or encounter? Or do you invent them 
from scratch? How do they develop in the course of the nar- 
tative? 


BARNES 

Very few of my characters are based on people I’ve known. 
It is too constricting. A couple are based—distantly—on peo- 
ple I’ve never met: Petkanov in The Porcupine is clearly 
related in some way to Todor Zhivkov, former boss of Bulgaria, 
and Sir Jack Pitman in England, England to Robert Maxwell. 
But I never dreamed of researching Maxwell: that wouldn’t 
have helped my novel at all. At most you take a trait here, 
a trait there anyway. Maybe minor characters—who are only 
a trait here and a trait there in the first place—can be taken 
wholly from life; but I’m not aware of doing so. Creation of 
character is, like much of fiction writing, a mixture of subjec- 
tive feel and objective control. Nabokov boasted that he 
whipped his characters like galley slaves; popular novelists 
sometimes boast (as if it proved them artists) that such-and- 
such a character “ran away with them” or “took on a life of 
his/her own.” I’m of neither school: I keep my characters on 
a loose tein, but a rein nonetheless. 


INTERVIEWER 
You are very good at women characters—they seem true. 
How does a man get into the skin of a woman? 


BARNES 
I have a Handelsman cartoon on my wall of a mother 
reading a bedtime story to her little daughter, who’s clutching 
a teddy bear. The book in the mother’s hand is Madame 
Bovary, and she’s saying, “The surprising thing is that Flau- 
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bert, who was a man, actually got it.” Writers of either gender 
ought to be able to do the opposite sex—that’s one basic 
test of competence, after all. Russian male writers—think of 
Turgenev, Chekhov—seem exceptionally good at women. I 
don’t know how, as a writer, you understand the opposite 
sex except in the same way as you seek to understand any 
other sort of person you ate not, whether you are separated 
from them by age, race, creed, color or sex. You pay the 
closest attention you can, you look, you listen, you ask, you 
imagine. But that’s what you do—what you should do—as 
a normal member of society anyway. 


INTERVIEWER 
Jealousy seems to be an important theme in your work: for 
example, in Before She Met Me, in Talking It Over and in 
Love, etc. Is this part of the French influence also? Jealousy 
is a great theme in French literature—from Racine’s tragedies 
to airport novels. 


BARNES 

I don’t think my preoccupation with jealousy is French or 
French influenced. I frequently write about love, and there- 
fore about jealousy. It’s part of the deal; it’s what comes with 
love, for most people, in most societies. Of course, it’s also 
dramatic, and therefore novelistically attractive, because it’s 
frequently irrational, unfair, boundless, obsessing and horri- 
ble for all parties. It’s the moment when something deeply 
primitive breaks the surface of our supposedly grown-up 
lives—the crocodile’s snout in the lily pond. Irresistible. 


INTERVIEWER 
You are one of the few writers who are genuinely interested 
in sports. What do you play? How keen are you in following 
these sports? 


BARNES 
As a boy I captained my school rugby team until the age 
of about fifteen. I’ve also played soccer, cricket, tennis, 
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snooker (if you call it a sport), squash, badminton, table 
tennis and a bit of golf. I was the school’s under-twelve, 
under-six-stone boxing champion. That was a mixture of luck 
and calculation. I’d never boxed before, but noticed the day 
before registration closed that no one else had entered this 
category, so I’d get a walkover. Unfortunately, someone else 
had the same brilliant idea at roughly the same time, so we 
were obliged to fight. He was marginally more scared than | 
was. That was my first and last bout. I still follow most 
sports—it would be easier to list the sports I don’t follow, 
like formation swimming and carpet bowls; though late at 
night, glass in hand, televised carpet bowls can prove strangely 
attractive. As for participation, nowadays I prefer to go walk- 
ing: daylong tramps in Britain, weeklong tramps in France 
and Italy. The only rule is, the luggage has to be sent on 
ahead. You can’t enjoy the landscape if you’ re weighed down 
like a Sherpa. As for writers and sport, male writers anyway, 
I think they are more interconnected than you allow. Think 
of Hemingway—boxing, bullfighting; Jarrell and Nabokov— 
tennis; Updike—golf; Stoppard and Pinter—cricket. For a 
start. 


INTERVIEWER 
In Cross Channel, the old man in the story “Tunnel” says 
that in order to be a writer you need in some sense to decline 


life. Do you think you have to choose between literature 
and life? 


BARNES 

No, I don’t think we do or can. “Perfection of the life, or 
of the work” —that’s always struck me as Yeatsian posing. Of 
course artists make sacrifices—so do politicians, cheesemakers, 
parents. But art comes out of life: how can the artist continue 
to exist without a constant re-immersion in the normality of 
living? There’s a question of how far you plunge. Flaubert 
said that an artist should wade into life as into the sea but 
only up to the belly button. Others swim so far out that they 
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forget their primary intention of being artists. Self-evidently, 
being a writer involves spending a lot of time on your own, 
and being a novelist demands longer periods of isolation than 
does being a poet or a playwright. The creative to-and-fro of 
the collaborative arts has to happen internally for a novelist. 
But at the same time it’s to fiction that we regularly and 
gratefully turn for the truest picture of life, isn’t it? 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you work? Are you disciplined? Do you keep 
regular hours? 


BARNES 

I’m disciplined over a long stretch. That is to say, I know 
when I start a novel that it will work best if I write it in eighteen 
months, or two or three years, depending how complicated it 
is, and nowadays I usually hit that rough target date. I’m 
disciplined by the pleasure that the work gives me; I look 
forward to doing it. I also know that I work best at certain 
hours, normally between ten in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. Those are the hours when my mental capacity is 
at its fullest. Other times of the day will be fine for revising, 
or writing journalism, or paying bills. I work seven days a 
week; I don’t think in terms of normal office hours—or rather, 
normal office hours for me include the weekends. Weekends 
are a good working time because people think you’ve gone 
away and don’t disturb you. So is Christmas. Everyone’s out 
shopping and no one phones. I always work on Christmas 
morning—it’s a ritual. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is writing easy for you? Perelman said that there are two 
kinds of writers: those to whom it comes easily and those for 
whom every word is a drop of blood being sucked out. He 
put himself in the second category. What is it like for you? 


BARNES 
I’m not very sympathetic to the bloodsucking complaint, 
because no one ever asked a writer to be a writer. I’ve heard 
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people say, “Oh it’s so lonely!” Well, if you don’t like the 
solitude, don’t do it. Most writers when they complain are 
just showboating in my opinion. Of course it’s hard work—so 
it should be. But would you swap it for child-minding hyper- 
active twins, for instance? 


INTERVIEWER 
One can like the result but not necessarily the process, 
don’t you think? 


BARNES 
I think you show/d like the process. I would imagine that 
a great pianist would enjoy practicing because, after you’ve 
technically mastered the instrument, practicing is about test- 
ing interpretation and nuance and everything else. Of course, 
the satisfaction, the pleasure of writing varies; the pleasure 
of the first draft is quite different from that of revision. 


INTERVIEWER 
The first draft is fraught with difficulty. It’s like giving 
birth, very painful, but after that taking care of and playing 
with the baby is full of joy. 


BARNES 
Ah! But sometimes it isn’t a baby, it’s something hideous 
and malformed; it doesn’t look like a baby at all. I tend to 
write quickly when I’m on the first draft, and then just revise 
and revise. 


INTERVIEWER 
So you rewrite a lot? 


BARNES 
All the time. That’s when the real work begins. The plea- 
sure of the first draft lies in deceiving yourself that it is quite 
close to the real thing. The pleasure of the subsequent drafts 
lies partly in realizing that you haven’t been gulled by the 
first draft. Also in realizing that quite substantial things can 
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be changed, changed even quite late in the day, that the 
book can always be improved. Even after it’s published, for 
that matter. This is partly why I’m against word processors, 
because they tend to make things look finished sooner than 
they are. I believe in a certain amount of physical labor; 
novel-writing should feel like a version—however distant—of 
traditional work. 


INTERVIEWER 
So you write by hand? 


BARNES 
I wrote Love, etc. by hand. But normally I type on an IBM 
196c, then hand correct again and again until it’s virtually 
illegible, then clean type it, then hand correct again and 
again. And so on. 


INTERVIEWER 
When do you let go? What makes you feel it is ready? 


BARNES 
When I find that the changes I’m making are dis-improving 
my text as much as improving it. Then I know it’s time to 
wave good-bye. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you use your computer for, then? 


BARNES 
I use it for E-mail and shopping. 


INTERVIEWER 
What are your plans for the future? 


BARNES 
I’m not going to tell you! I’m a bit superstitious. Actually 
it is not so much superstitious as practical. The last piece of 
journalism I wrote was for The New Yorker about the Tour 
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de France. Much of it was about drug use in professional 
cycling. I did a lot of research, and I found myself—unusually 
for me—talking about the research to people. When I came 
to write the piece I was a bit flat. I found it very difficult to 
write. I’d come back from having talked to, say, a Dutch 
sociologist of cycling about the history of drug taking back 
in the 1890s, and I’d spill it all out to everyone I met—because 
it’s quite fascinating—and then I’d sit down to write it, and 
Pd think, Is this really so interesting? That was confirmation 
of a lesson I'd learned long ago but momentarily forgotten: 
Don’t talk it all away. It’s a matter of self-preservation. I’m 
retentive by nature anyway. But there will be other books, 
don’t worry. 


—Shusha Guppy 
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from The Flaneur 
Edmund White 


Having lived in Paris unfits you for living anywhere, includ- 
ing Parts. 

—John Ashbery (quoted in 

The Last Avant-Garde by David Lehman) 


Paris is a big city, in the sense that London and New York 
are big cities, and that Rome is a village, Los Angeles a 
collection of villages and Zürich a backwater. 

A reckless friend defines a big city as a place where there 
ate blacks, tall buildings and you can stay up all night. By 
that definition Paris is deficient in tall buildings; although 
President Pompidou had a scheme in the sixties and early 
seventies to fill Paris with skyscrapers, he succeeded only in 
marting the historic skyline with the faulty towers of a branch 
university, Paris VII at Jussieu (which was recently closed 
because it was copiously insulated with asbestos), the appal- 
ling Tour Montparnasse—and the bleak wasteland of the 
office district, La Défense. 

La Défense has few apartment dwellers other than Africans 
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and the rootless, whereas the young white middle class for 
whom it was intended are all off living in the restored Marias 
district with its exposed beams and period fireplaces. La Dé- 
fense went directly from being futuristic to being passé with- 
out ever seeming like a normal feature of the present. 

But while there are enough serious, intellectual reasons for 
defining Paris as a big city, there are many more minor ones, 
including the fact that it’s a place where you can sleep all 
day if you want to, score heroin, hear preposterous theories 
that are closely held and furiously argued (especially in the 
“philosophical cafés,” where meetings are regularly scheduled 
to discuss ethical questions). In Paris you can encounter genu- 
ine tolerance of other races and religions—anzd of atheism. 
It is a city where you can swap your wife if you want to— 
indoors, in a special club called Chris and Manu’s, or in your 
own car outdoors near the Porte Dauphine (where you can 
enjoy the additional thrill of exhibitionism, since male voyeurs 
lurk around the parked and locked automobiles and stare 
into the steamed-over windows). Paris is a city where even 
the most outrageous story of incest and murder is greeted 
with a verbal shrug: “Mats c'est normal!” 

It’s true that Paris is made up of equal parts of social 
consetvatism and anarchic experimentation, but foreigners 
never quite know where to place the moral accent mark. At 
least it’s certain we’ re always mistaken if we attempt to predict 
the response of /e francais moyen (the average French person, 
if such a creature exists). The French can be as indignant as 
a Texas Baptist over stories of men who buy child pornogta- 
phy; in the early nineties the names of a ring of such men 
were published in the national newspapers, which led to 
several suicides. There was no distinction made between those 
who staged the pornography and those who bought it, nor 
between films about prepubescent children and those about 
teenagers. 

On the other hand, no one in Paris would worry about 
presidential sex affairs and the only doubt most people have 
about Lionel Jospin is that he’s too Protestant to have a 
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mistress. Mitterrand ’s illegitimate daughter Mazarine enjoyed 
a brief moment of widespread popularity after her father’s 
death until she did something really dubious and published 
a mediocre novel. Certainly the fuss in America over Monica 
Lewinsky’s “White House knee pads,” as she called them, 
made the French hold their sides with continental mirth and 
superior erotic sophistication. 

Nonsexual political corruption used to be shrugged off with 
a similar Gallic weariness, but the whole Latin world, eager 
to build the new “Europe” with Germany, the Netherlands 
and Scandinavia, has been cleaning up its act. Even so, most 
trials of high government officials in France (whether for 
deporting Jews during the war or paying one’s own wife the 
equivalent of $40,000 for preparing a ten-page report or fail- 
ing to screen the blood bank for the aps virus) end not with 
a bang but with a whimper. One day you realize that you 
haven’t heard about a given scandal for a long time. Since 
the newspapers have no tradition of hard-hitting investigative 
reporting, inertia is allowed to bury even last year’s hottest 
story in the great compost heap that the French call /e non- 
dit—“the unsaid.” 


I suppose the most basic index of any city’s big-cityness is 
what you can find in it. In Paris you can find Tex-Mex food 
served in a courtyard surrounded by a dance rehearsal space 
(Le Studio): you eat your tamales tranquilly while looking up 
at dancers in practice clothes lunging and twirling behind 
fogged-over windows. You can rent a whole castle for an 
American-style Halloween party (at least we rented the châ- 
teau of Chateau Lafite one year, with disastrous results, since 
the French showed up not as witches and monsters but as 
marquis and marquises). You can visit not one but two copies 
of the Statue of Liberty—one in a shaded corner of the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens and the other in the middle of the Seine 
between the fifteenth and sixteenth arrondissements on the 
Pont de Grenelle. You can find seventeen vegetarian restau- 
rants, even though Parisians roll their eyes to heaven when 
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Americans begin with their weird food fetishes, their cult of 
whole grain or fermented seaweed or no sugar or butter. You 
can find not one but several places to go ballroom dancing 
at five in the afternoon on a Tuesday, say; I’ve been to the 
Balajo on the rue de Lapp and to the Java on the rue Faubourg 
du Temple. At the Java I remember big peroxided retired 
waitresses being swooped and dipped by tiny black African 
salesmen of a certain age (and finesse!). A slightly nutty friend 
of mine in his twenties claimed that he used to go to the #hé 
dansant every afternoon at a major restaurant on the boulevard 
Montparnasse where elderly ladies sent drinks to young gigo- 
los, who then asked them to dance. During a spin across the 
basement floor some interesting arrangements were worked out; 
my friend went home with one dowager and cleaned her 
apartment wearing nothing but a starched apron—and earned 
a thousand francs. 

In Paris you can visit the sewers and the catacombs. You 
can meet collectors of Barbie dolls. You can go to a Buddhist 
center in the Bois de Vincennes (strangely, the buildings were 
originally designed for the Colonial Exposition of 1931 as the 
pavilions for Togo and the Cameroons). You can visit a wax 
museum, the Musée Grevin, where chic people sometimes 
give private parties in the miniature theater filled with like- 
nesses of Rudolph Nureyev and Pavarotti. You can go to a 
restaurant that serves just caviar ot another that serves just 
cheese. You can visit Russian zzbas (log houses) that were 
originally constructed in the mid-nineteenth century for an 
international fair until they were transplanted to a quiet 
neighborhood, where they still stand, ignored by everyone. 

When I first started living in Paris in the early 1980s there 
were still knife sharpeners, glaziers and chimney sweeps stroll- 
ing the streets, each with his distinctive cry. The chimney 
sweeps still exist, though most of them are crooks who present 
phoney papers and demand lots of money for an ineffectual 
swipe at your fireplace. Le petit ramoneur may be a classic 
figure in the Parisian erotic imagination, though unfortu- 
nately he can no longer be counted on to unclog more inti- 
mate pipes. 
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In Paris you can find a large bird market on the Ile de la 
Cité on Sundays and you can also attend a Mass in Latin in 
a creepy right-wing church off the place Maubert where the 
priests have been excommunicated for not adhering to Vatican 
reforms and the members of the parish all look and act like 
Stepford wives and husbands. You can find a market for 
secondhand and rare books in the outlying area of Vanves 
under a large, open-sided glass and metal awning. It offers 
the collector the equivalent of a city block of books. You can 
wander for hours through the world’s most luxurious flea 
market completely on the other side of Paris at Clignancourt. 
In the very center of the vast Clignancourt maze is a restaurant 
serving sausage and greasy fries where all the waiters and 
waitresses take turns singing like the French cabaret stars of 
the past; the proprietress reserves for herself an exclusive on 
Piaf. With her brightly painted, perfectly maintained red 
nails she makes sweeping gestures up and down the length 
of her body, confident, stylized gestures at odds with her 
tinged, tormented eyes. 

Of course Paris is the shopping city par excellence. Women 
who want to be dressed by couturiers can still find them in 
Paris if they’re willing to pay up to $35,000 for a frock. 
Although nearly half of all Parisians are content to appear 
neat and anonymous, the rest make some effort to follow 
fashions. One year, for instance, every man will be dressed 
in a silk jacket, another year in sherbert-colored summer lin- 
ens. In the eighties many women wore the gaudy, Provengal- 
inspired Christian La Croix prints; miniskirts were in and 
women of every age and size could be seen tugging at them 
as they slid into a car or pressing their knees together and 
twisting them to one side as they sat on stage during a TV 
broadcast or a conference. (The avenue Foch is both the home 
of Paris’s millionaires, who live in stadium-size apartments, 
and of poules de luxe, those upscale whores who stand in the 
doorways. When La Croix first emerged as a leading designer 
a tich friend of mine sailed out of her avenue Foch apartment 
in her gaudy miniskirt. The local puze said timidly, “Excuse 
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me, madam. That’s such a lovely dress. Who designed it?” 
My friend said grandly, “La Croix. Haute couture, of course.” 
The prostitute appeared in the same dress on her beat the 
next night.) 

The French invented the idea of /uxe and have always been 
willing to pay for it or, short of that, find cheap, clever rip- 
offs. A ritual of Parisian life is trading /es bonnes adresses—the 
names and locations of some talented upholsterer or hat- 
maker or recaner of straw-bottomed chairs or of a lovely little 
neighborhood seamstress. Or the best places for buying what- 
ever details of home decoration that will prove one is è /a 
page: the alabaster obelisk for the desk or the ostrich eggs 
for the coffee table or the lapis lazuli miniature sphinx or the 
yellow bear lamps lit from within for the children’s bedroom. 

Above a certain level of income and social standing every 
detail in a life follows a fad. For a while everyone had to serve 
dinner in the kitchen, which meant entirely redecorating the 
kitchen so that it would be Philippe Starck sleek and preparing 
nothing but cold food. The French have a horror of the smell 
of cooking food, whereas Americans find it appetizing; in 
the nineteenth century the first French Rothschild went so 
far in this aversion as to have the food brought from the 
kitchen to the dining room on an odorless, because under- 
ground, train. 

Of course following fads means avoiding those that are 
already too successful. Recently I attended a dinner where a 
group of five sophisticated gay men (a furniture designer, a 
right-wing journalist, a building manager, a trade-fair orga- 
nizer and a sculptor) all talked about “/’a:r du temps.” | was 
hazy about the expression, but I knew they couldn’t have 
meant Nina Ricci’s perfume. I finally realized it must mean 
something like zeitgeist, the ideas or fashions that are in the 
ait and stronger than the taste of any one person. They were 
all deploring the way that in spite of their best efforts “/’azr 
du temps” affected their own aesthetic decisions. Naming a 
shop on the rue du Faubourg St. Honoré that features objects 
of all sorts and changes them constantly, the sculptor said, 
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“I go by Colette’s all the time just to see what /’air du temps 
consists of—that way I can avoid it.” The furniture designer 
added, “Taste is something you will and choose, Zair du 
temps is completely involuntary.” 

In Paris you can buy anything. At Izrael’s Le Monde des 
Epices you can find tequila and tacos, pancake mix and black- 
eyed peas, popcorn in heat-and-serve silver foil bags and the 
best plum slivovitz. There are four major English-language 
bookshops (the most sy#zpathique is the Village Voice at 6 
rue Princesse on the Left Bank), two or three for the German 
language, one in Catalan and Spanish—and two French book- 
shops that sell nothing but old Jules Verne books in the 
original bindings. Fauchon, the famous grocer and caterer on 
the place Madeleine, offers Skippy peanut butter, not to 
mention all the edible delights the mind can imagine or 
remember, including a pale-green pistachio cake. In a Japa- 
nese women’s shop around the corner from the Village Voice 
you can find the soaps and perfumes produced in Florence 
by the farmacia attached to Santa Maria Novella; the farmacia 
has been in business since the seventeenth century. The best 
silver (Puiforcat), the best sheets (Noel and Pourthault), the 
best florist (Lachaume, in business since Proust’s day, or Chris- 
tian Tortu near the Odéon for something more up to date) 
.. . Oh, it’s all there—except a truly refined and elegant 
Italian meal (the French think all the Italians eat is pizza). 
The other thing that is missing is a decent public library 
system. There’s no library that has open stacks—that paradise 
of intellectual serendipity. 

The variety of Paris is matched by the energy, the voracious- 
ness and passion of its population. Balzac observed that the 
appetites for gold and pleasure were so strong in Paris that 
its citizens quickly burned themselves out. “In Paris there are 
only two ages,” he wrote, “youth and decay; a bloodless, 
pallid youth and a decay painted to seem youthful.” He also 
took note of the Parisians’ love of novelty—and their devotion 
to nothing. Or, as he put it: 
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The Parisian is interested in everything and, in the end, inter- 
ested in nothing . . . Intoxicated as he is with something new 
from one day to the next, the Parisian, regardless of age, lives 
like a child. He complains of everything, tolerates everything, 
mocks everything, forgets everything, desires everything, tastes 
everything, feels everything passionately, drops everything casu- 
ally—his kings, his conquests, his glory, his idol, whether made 
of bronze or glass . . . 


Since Balzac’s day, of course, Paris has changed. No one is 
too ambitious, since its populace is now cosseted in the meager 
comforts of the socialist state, and the city’s glory days are 
long in the past. But the passion for novelty still reigns. 
Perhaps Paris is the one city left where the tyranny of Paris 
fashions still holds women in its thrall. A great theater direc- 
tor, a perfume, a new fad—all will be embraced one season 
and forgotten the next. There is nothing more final or fright- 
ening than the way a Parisian hisses out the words “C'est 
fini! Ca? C'est dépassé, c'est démodé.” Even children say it 
with ruthless confidence. 


And no wonder Paris, land of novelty and distraction, is 
the great city of the fâneur—that aimless stroller who loses 
himself in the crowd, who has no destination and goes wher- 
ever caprice or curiosity direct his or her steps. In New York 
the stroller can amble along from the Wall Street area up 
through SoHo, the East and West Village and Chelsea, but 
then he must hop a cab up to Amsterdam and Columbus on 
the Upper West Side; the rest of the city is a desert. 

In Paris virtually every district is beautiful, alluring and 
full of unsuspected delights, especially those that fan out 
around the Seine in the first through the eighth arrondisse- 
ments. This is the classic Paris, defined by the Arc de Triomphe 
and the Eiffel Tower to the west and the Bastille and the 
Panthéon to the east. Everything within this magic parallelo- 
gram is worth visiting on foot, starting with the two river 
islands, the Ile de la Cité and the Ile St. Louis, and working 
one’s way up the boulevard St. Germain from the Ile St. 
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Louis to the heart of St. Germain des Prés, with its trio of 
famous establishments, the Lipp restaurant and the twin cafés, 
the Flore and Les Deux Magots. 


I like to go to the Palais Royal, an oasis of silence and 
elegance in the heart of the old city. Once you get past the 
tacky silver balls and the striped columns by Buren, you’re 
back in the world of Colette and Cocteau, the two most 
famous denizens of the Palais in the twentieth century. They 
were neighbors and could wave to one another from their 
windows. Colette liked to look at Cocteau in his low-ceilinged 
entresol apartment lit from below by the sunlight bouncing 
up from the pavement, as though he were an actor illuminated 
by footlights. 

Immobilized by arthritis, Colette seldom stirred from her 
bed during her last years. She’d sit under the shade she’d 
fashioned out of a piece of her signature blue writing paper, 
snug under her fur pelisses and attended by her faithful 
last—and much younger—husband. 

Colette was full of contradictions. She despised feminists 
and said that the only things they deserved were the lash and 
the harem, but she herself divorced twice, lived openly as a 
lesbian for a decade, danced half-naked on the stage at the 
turn of the century and had an affair with her teenage stepson 
when she was approaching fifty. She turned her own mother 
into an endearing character, “Sido,” and presented her to 
the public with convincing filial piety, but in real life she 
ignored her during her long decline and refused to attend 
her funeral. Colette was famously kind to cats and liked to 
picture herself as someone so close to nature she was almost 
feral, but in actuality she quite unnaturally rejected and ridi- 
culed her own daughter, left her in the care of servants, then 
packed her off to strict boarding schools. Finally, Colette’s 
third and last husband was a Jew whom she adored and 
managed to save from harm during the Nazi occupation, but 
she contributed to collaborationist magazines and in 1941 
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she published a novel, Julie de Carneithan, full of anti-Semitic 
slurs. Chapters of it came out in Gringoire, a collaborationist 
review (in her issue there was a cartoon of “Uncle Sem” and 
one of the Statue of Liberty wearing a menorah). And though 
she was quintessentially French and regarded as a national 
treasure, the Catholic Church refused to give her a reli- 
gious funeral. 

Of course, what this summary omits is her genius, which 
made many people want to forgive her all her shortcomings. 
She was generally considered to be the leading French woman 
novelist from the mid-1920s, when her talent emerged in all 
its glory, till her death at the age of eighty-one in 1954; now 
we would say she was, after the death of Proust in 1922, quite 
simply the most talented French novelist of her epoch, male 
ot female. Although other writers, mostly male, spoke of her 
as an entirely unconscious writer guided only by her instincts, 
in fact Colette constantly revised her manuscripts, always 
searching for an exact, even shocking image. 

Perhaps what confused critics was her originality. She 
claimed, with some justice, that she owed nothing to any 
preceding writer. In general, French literature from the seven- 
teenth century on has favored short sentences, a narrow vocab- 
ulary of unremarkable words and a strict limit on metaphorical 
excess. Ironically, however, the two biggest literary figures of 
the century in France have turned out to be among the least 
characteristic—Proust and Colette. If Proust wrote extremely 
long sentences, unparalleled in contemporary French prose, 
Colette had an equally unidiomatic affection for strange words 
(she has the largest vocabulary in modern French) and for 
highly colored imagery. 

Along with Proust, Colette experimented with the first- 
person narrator, someone clearly based on herself but whom 
she both conceals and reveals in book after book and indisput- 
ably constructs. Like Proust, who used his narrator as a fal 
conducteur to draw us through his thousands of pages, Colette 
coquettishly suggests and subtracts details about herself in 
her entire nearly eighty-volume oeuvre of fiction, memoirs, 
journalism and drama. 
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The French today are slightly confused by how seriously 
English-speaking readers take Colette, a writer they think 
of as someone their grandmothers read under the hairdryer 
(during her own lifetime she fared much better). Perhaps 
their underevaluation of Colette is linked to the fact that 
few women novelists, other than George Sand and Colette, 
dominated French literature in the long period before Your- 
cenar and Beauvoir; the French don’t happen to have the 
equivalent to Jane Austen and George Eliot. Moreover, Co- 
lette’s lurid image as one of those seedy old Decadents— 
friend to Rachilde (author of Monsieur Venus), Proust’s 
mentor Robert de Montesquiou and the grandes cocottes Liane 
de Pougy and la Belle Otéro, mistresses of kings—clings to 
her in her land of origin. That in her lifetime she wrote 
constant articles for the press, posed for photographers as a 
mummy or a man, was whispered about in gossip columns, 
and even opened a chain of beauty salons (from which her 
clients emerged looking fifteen years older, according to Nata- 
lie Barney), all proved to her compatriots that she wasn’t a 
serious person. Her case was analogous to that of Proust, who 
was dismissed at first because he had written about society 
events for Le Figaro. 

In fact one can make a good case that only foreigners can 
properly judge a contemporary—distance gives the objectivity 
that time will eventually provide even to compatriots. Or, as 
the French sociologist and philosopher Pierre Bourdieu puts 
it more elegantly, “Foreign judgments are a little like the 
judgments of posterity.” Just as the French were the first 
critics to praise Faulkner, just as Americans from the first 
admired Virginia Woolf and ignored her off-putting Blooms- 
bury connections, in the same way Colette has always been 
esteemed in the English-speaking world more than at home. 

For us, Colette is not only a perverse, sometimes stern 
sensualist, she is also ¢4e great nature writer, who brings cats, 
dogs, plants, even the soil sharply into focus. And she is, in 
spite of herself, a feminist in the only way that makes sense 
in fiction—she shows a huge variety of women, victimized 
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and monstrous, abject and proud, dependent and supremely 
resourceful. Even militant feminists have shown less of the 
range of female experience. Finally, she is the author of half 
a dozen masterpieces—Chéne and The Last of Chérie, The 
Pure and the Impure, Break of Day, My Mother's House and 
Sido—and the libretto for Ravel’s exquisite one-act opera 
L'Enfant et les Sortiléges. 

Colette—or, to give her her full name, Sidonie-Gabrielle 
Colette—was born on January 28, 1873, in the Burgundian 
village of St.-Sauveur-en-Puisaye. Her mother, known as Sido 
or Sidonie, was a freethinker and atheist—not the usual 
French villager of the period. She had married a rich madman 
known in the region as the Ape. After his death she married 
a second time, for love—an amiable but spendthrift Captain 
Colette, who gradually dissipated the fortune she’d inherited 
from the Ape. The captain was as kindly as he was impractical; 
his leg had been amputated in 1859 after a war wound, and 
in his later years he had what amounted to a sinecure: he 
was the tax collector of St.-Sauveur. 

But the family had its secrets. Sido’s ancestors had con- 
verted to Protestantism in the seventeenth century and emi- 
grated to Martinique, where they’d acquired slaves, Their 
children were biracial, a fact the family back in France hid 
by faking identity papers. Like Pushkin and Dumas, Colette 
turns out to be of mixed African descent. (Colette herself was 
proud of her black heritage and frequently referred to it in 
letters to friends.) 

In the summer of 1889, when she was sixteen, Colette fell 
in love with a thirty-year-old writer and man-about-Paris, 
Henry Gauthier-Villars, known as Willy. He can be called a 
“writer” only in an honorary sense, given that he had a terrible 
lifelong writer’s block and got the most famous composers 
of the day to pen his columns as a music critic and hired a 
team of ghost writers to churn out his many novels. He married 
the provocative, pretty and wildly clever Colette and soon 
enough set her to work ghosting “his” most famous novels, 
the Claudine series. Years later, when she was in her sixties 
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and still nursing a grudge against her first husband, Colette 
claimed in her memoirs, My Apprenticeships, that she had 
never been so unhappy as with Willy, but her letters of the 
period belie her subsequent statements. Even she admitted 
that Willy had edited her work brilliantly; and from him she 
must have learned a lot about gender-bending, which would 
become her great subject. As her most recent biographer, 
Judith Thurman, puts it,“Colette’s early work is a fascinating 
and baroque form of transvestism. She is a woman writing 
as a man, who poses as a boyish girl, Claudine, who marties 
a ‘feminized’ man, the aging Renaud, who pushes her into 
the arms of a female lover, Rézi, with whom she takes the 
virile role.” 

One aspect of Colette’s life is how modern it sounds to 
today’s reader. She ate sushi at the turn of the century, had 
a facelift in the 1920s, hired an acupuncturist, kept her wild 
hair permed her whole life, rejected religion, flouted most 
of society’s rules—and ate with such relish and so little guilt 
that she ended up weighing 180 pounds. (Once, recovering 
from food poisoning, Colette soothed her stomach by down- 
ing a stuffed cabbage and a currant tart.) She announced that 
slimness was dangerously “masculinizing” women. She loved 
perfumes and sprayed each room with a different scent, at- 
tuned to its decor. She was one of the first serious writers to 
turn to the silent movies and devise scenarios that were neither 
novelistic nor theatrical but purely cinematic. She was obvi- 
ously open to anything and everything; once when she had 
some painful dental work she asked, “Why can’t one simply 
have one’s teeth all pulled and replace them with green jade?” 

Colette’s second husband, Henry de Jouvenel, was a baron, 
the editor-in-chief of Le Matin and after the First World War 
France’s chief delegate to the League of Nations. He was also 
the father of Colette’s only child, Colette Renée de Jouvenel, 
who was born on July 3, 1913, when Colette was forty. Colette 
gave the baby the Provencal nickname her own father had 
given her—Bel-Gazou. Not for a moment did Colette let her 
child distract her from her work; as Colette observed with 
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pride (forgetting her objections to masculine women), “My 
strain of virility saved me from the danger which threatens 
the writer, elevated to a happy and tender parent, of becoming 
a mediocre author . . .” Not that Colette wasn’t fiercely 
possessive of her daughter; once when the child fell and hurt 
herself, her mother slapped her and shouted, “I'll teach you 
to ruin what I made.” A friend on another occasion had to 
tear a whip out of Colette’s hand as she was about to lash 
her daughter. Bel-Gazou once announced she wanted to con- 
vert to Judaism because she’d observed that Jews love their 
children. 

The daughter, of course, was the one who had to pay the 
price for her mother’s fierce, complex feelings. Bel-Gazou 
grew up to be her mother’s greatest disappointment—a 
spoiled brat, a bad student, later incapable of settling down 
to a career, chronically indecisive. When she eventually de- 
cided that she was a lesbian, her mother—who had lived ten 
years with another woman, the Marquise de Belbeuf, a transves- 
tite better known as Missy—tradiated disappointment. According 
to Colette’s friend the novelist Michel del Castillo, “To be 
gay, in her view, showed a kind of sexual irresponsibility.” 

After Colette’s death Bel-Gazou fought for years with her 
mother’s last husband, Maurice Goudeket (who had been 
sixteen years younger than his wife), to gain control over the 
literary estate. Despite Colette’s perfectly explicit preference 
for Maurice in her will, the daughter won—and turned herself 
into a high priestess of the cult of Colette. When she was 
sixty, eight years before her death, Bel-Gazou recalled that 
her mother had been a font of “tenderness and warmth that 
made me tadiant with happiness. And nothing that later 
came to torment or frustrate me could tarnish that magic.” 

The magic still radiates from Colette’s apartment on the 
second floor of number 9 rue de Beaujolais. Today the place, 
which is just three rooms, belongs to the famous decorator 
Jacques Grange. I visited him there once to interview him, 
and he has kept a few of her things, including her portrait 
by Irving Penn—though he did remove from the ceiling the 
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wallpaper Colette had put up so that when she was in bed 
she didn’t have to look up at a harsh blank white rectangle. 
He can look down at the gardens of the Palais Royal from 
the window where Colette, crippled with arthritis, would 
survey her world. 


One of my two favorite museums is closed to the public, 
the Hôtel de Lauzun on the austerely beautiful quai d’ Anjou 
of the Ile St. Louis, which is less a museum than a beautifully 
restored seventeenth-century townhouse used by the metro- 
politan govenment of Paris for lavish receptions of notables, 
during which the guests are served by bewigged lackeys. In 
the spring and summer certain architectural tours of the island 
are allowed into parts of the house. 

Hôtel de Lauzun was built originally in the 1640s by Charles 
Griiyn, the son of a rich tavern keeper. The interior of the 
house is made up of room after room that combine fancy, 
grandeur and intimacy in unusual proportions. The various 
artists who decorated it seem to have had a horror of a vac- 
uum—every square inch is covered with carved and gilt eagles, 
shells, sheaves, painted quivers stuffed with arrows, three- 
dimensional cupids, an allegorical ceiling painting of Spring 
showing garlands of pink roses draped around masks sprouting 
horns from the eyes, linked initials (G and M—that is, Griiyn 
and his wife, Genevieve de Mouy) and “Michelangelo-Lite” 
caryatids flanking a bare-breasted Printemps attended by a 
putto with butterfly wings. In another room the ceiling is 
devoted to the theme of La Toilette de Vénus, Venus atraying 
herself, surrounded by scenes of the loves of the gods. 

The rooms aren’t large but one side looks down on the 
Seine through tall casement windows. Mirrors placed here 
and there strategically catch the pale, cold north light and 
toss it back and forth. 

The history of the house comprises a series of fascinating 
disasters. Gruyn, the original owner, enjoyed his house only 
a few years before he was imprisoned for embezzling state 
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funds (he was the supplier of mess rations to the light cavalry 
and got caught with his hand in the till). The next owner 
was the Count de Lauzun, after whom the house is still named. 
He had just spent ten yeats in prison for having dared to 
court Louis XIV’s cousin, La Grande Mademoiselle; now, at 
last, he was permitted to marry this older, royal and royally 
disputatious woman. They moved into the Ile St. Louis 
house—and fought so bitterly that they separated after three 
yeats. (Lauzun gloried in bossing his wife around and would 
shout at her with more venom than ease of expression, 
“Granddaughter of Henri IV, pull off my boots!”) 

The next owners were the grand niece of Cardinal Mazarin 
and the grand nephew of Cardinal Richelieu. The young man 
had been so in love with the Mazarin girl that he’d abducted 
her from a convent. They ran up enormous debts giving lavish 
parties at the Hôtel de Lauzun, assuming all along that they’d 
be inheriting the title and estate of the Marquis de Richelieu’s 
older brother. But the older brother suddenly and against all 
odds produced an heir and the young, extravagent couple 
were ruined. The husband sank into debauchery and his wife 
tan away to join her mother in London, where she dazzled 
everyone with her dissipations—and her beauty, despite the 
fact that her father had pulled her front teeth when she was 
a girl in order to discourage all potential suitors. 


The next few owners were considerably less colorful and 
met less tragic fates; one of them had the merit of safeguarding 
the house against depredations during the Revolution. In 
1842 the hotel came back into history when it was bought 
by Baron Jérôme Pichon, who restored it and rented out rooms 
with a river view to the young poet Charles Baudelaire. His 
small apartment was on the second floor (troisiéme étage). 
He had come into a small inheritance after his father’s death 
and now he ran up considerable debts furnishing his flat with 
antiques from Arondel—the unscrupulous shop owner on 
the ground floor who took advantage of the young poet’s 
impulsiveness and naiveté. 
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Baudelaire was perhaps the first performance artist in his- 
tory. At least he was one of the first to live out his aesthetics, 
to make his home decor, his clothes, even his way of moving, 
consistent with his poetry. As the portrait photographer Nadar 
recalled, “Monsieur Baudelaire was gloved in pink and pro- 
ceded in his walk by little jerks, like a wooden marionette, 
seeming to choose each place where he would step, as if 
walking between eggs.” He was the great apostle of dandyism, 
and he thought nothing of spending so much of his fortune 
on curious medieval furniture, Rhine wine, emerald-colored 
goblets, loose robes and rich foods that when he died in 1867 
he still owed money to shopkeepers for these extravagances 
of his early twenties. In his letters to friends from this period 
Baudelaire frequently talks about the purchase of a Japanese 
print, a writing desk, a drawing or bits of bric-a-brac long 
before such bizarre objects bought randomly were a la mode. 
As he wrote, his ideal was “the man who is rich, idle, even 
blasé, who has no other occupation than to run on the path 
towards happiness; the man brought up in luxury. . .” 

Although Baudelaire later suffered—in his dispute over 
the control of his fortune with his stepfather, General Aupick, 
in his amorous disappointments with women, in his battles 
with censors over his collection of poems, Les Fleurs du Mal, 
and in his struggle with syphilis—nevertheless in his years at 
the Hôtel de Lauzun (which was known as the Hôtel Pimodan 
in his day, after a more recent owner), the poet was entirely 
happy. His mistress, an actress named Jeanne Duval who was 
one-quarter black, was living just a few blocks away. Jeanne 
was the one whom Baudelaire addressed in his poetty as a 
strange deity brown as night (“Jzzarre déité brune comme 
les nuits”). Her rooms were on the rue de la Femme-sans- 
Tête (“the Headless Woman,” now the rue le Regrattier); the 
street was named after a sign in front of an inn that showed 
a woman without a head and the slogan “Everything is good,” 
meaning that all was well when one dealt with a headless 
woman. Baudelaire was writing some of the most important 
poems in these years, 1843 and 1844—according to some 
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experts, the majority of the poems that would eventually 
appear in Les Fleurs du Mal. 

But by September 1844 the party was over. The poet’s 
mother, dismayed that her son had spent 44,500 gold francs 
in two years, had the rest of his fortune placed in the hands 
of a guardian who would dole it out in minuscule monthly 
sums. Nine months later the humiliated poet attempted sui- 
cide by knifing himself (he wrote that suicide is the “only 
sacrament in the religion of dandyism”), but he failed to do 
himself in and was nursed back to health by Jeanne Duval. 
After that he limped home to his mother and lived with her. 
His glorious years on the Ile St. Louis were over. 

The poet Théodore de Banville, writing some forty years 
later, remembered fondly a visit to Baudelaire at the Hôtel 
de Lauzun. When Baudelaire lived on the Ile St. Louis, he’d 
just come back from a trip to Mauritius and Réunion, two 
islands in the Indian Ocean. He’d brought back exotic recipes 
from his travels and shared them with Banville, his best friend 
at the time. He spoke lovingly of his stay on a mountain in 
Réunion where he had lived with a native woman who pre- 
pared him highly spiced ragouts in a giant cauldron of pol- 
ished brass while little black children danced around it 
howling. His apartment in Paris was decorated with a glossy 
wallpaper covered with red and black branches and at the 
one big window were draperies of a heavy, ancient damask. 
Baudelaire had scratched the lower panes so that only the sky 
could be seen and the expensive river view was occluded. On 
the walls hung the series of Delacroix’s Hamlet lithographs, 
unframed but protected by glass, and the same artist’s paint- 
ing of The Women of Algiers. The furniture—armchaits cov- 
ered with grey slipcovers, divans and an oval table in 
walnut—was all immense, fashioned for a race of titans. 

When Banville remarked out loud that there were no books 
in sight, Baudelaire showed him thirty beautifully bound 
volumes lying one on top of another in a closet—old, ornate 
books of poetry in Old French and Latin. When these things 
were hidden away, there were no dictionaries, no inkwells or 
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poems or pen-sharpeners or blotter, no books nor paper in 
sight—nothing to recall the sordid business of being a writer. 

It was at the Hôtel de Lauzun that le Club des Hachichins 
held its meetings. Here a group of artistic men—including 
the writers Thipnie, Balzac, Gautier and Baudelaire; and the 
painters Edouard Manet, Honoré Daumier and Constantin 
Guys—came together with a few women for long evenings 
of music . . . and eating hashish (for they appeared to eat it 
in the form of a greenish jelly). The host, the minor painter 
Fernand Boissard, was independently wealthy and lived on 
the main, princely floor, where he had a clavichord reputedly 
covered with paintings by Watteau and other elegant furnish- 
ings that went well with the painted, carved and gilded walls 
and doorways. When stoned, Boissard would play the violin, 
or arrange for musicians to perform a Beethoven trio or one 
by Mozart. 

One visitor, Paul Guilly, recalled that Boissard 


. . was a voluptuary, refined man, opposed to all annoying, 
unwelcome guests. If his highest pleasure was to entertain, he 
knew how to select his visitors; you couldn’t drop in on him 
uninvited, but once you were admitted into the inner circle you 
could do or say what you liked. He surrounded himself with 
artists who shared his tastes and pretty girls who weren’t stuffy 
nor for that matter oblivious to spiritual or artistic matters. He 
loved above all dinnets among tried and true friends, intimate 
evenings where one teased out the meaning of a paradox be- 
tween a tune on the harpsichord and the stanzas of a poem. 


Théophile Gautier wrote a highly colored account of the 
first time he attended one of the monthly meetings of le Club 
des Hachichins. He recalled that it was night and the fog was 
so heavy that every object was blurred behind “torn cotton 
with holes in it.” A cold rain was falling and Gautier’s coach- 
man could scarcely make out the marble plaque that gave 
the name of the townhouse. An old gatekeeper opened the 
heavy entrance door and indicated the way with a bony finger. 

Suddenly the writer was in one of those immense stairwells 
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built in the era of Louis XIV, inside which a whole modern 
house could be easily fitted. The statue of an Egyptian chimera 
held aloft a single candle. Thinking of the courtiers of the 
seventeenth century in their wigs and laces, Gautier felt seri- 
ously underdressed. Upstairs, he rang a bell and was admitted 
to a large room illuminated only at one end; the visitor realized 
he’d just stepped back two centuries into the past. 

A doctor was in charge of the hashish. He came forward 
with a tray burdened with the green jelly. After the guests 
ate it, Turkish coffee was passed around. Having started with 
the last thing to be served at a typical French dinner, they 
then sat down to a meal served in the normal way. The glasses 
and dishes, however, were strange, exotic—mismatched plates 
from China, Japan and Saxony, crystal goblets from Venice. 
Under the influence of the drug, the water tasted like wine 
and the beef like raspberries. By the end of the meal Gautier 
felt he was going mad. Hallucinations, which had swept over 
him in waves during the dinner, now became a permanent 
if ever-fluctuating part of his perception for the rest of the 
evening. 

All the signs of being totally, deliriously, even dangerously 
stoned, so well known to my reader, were already familiar to 
the arty denizens of the Hôtel de Lauzun. They fell about 
laughing, then an unspeakable fear seized them, to be fol- 
lowed by a melting love of all humanity or by total immersion 
in a picture book. Movement became slow and sticky, the 
size of the rooms expanded dramatically, a sense of the epic 
and the magnificent distorted the feeling of the gathering, 
to be replaced by a repulsed gaze on the grotesque faces 
of the other revelers. Everything was so distorted—and so 
appealing to the imagination—that no wonder Gautier’s word 
for such a soirée was a “fantasia.” Did he know that a fantasia 
was also a free-form piece of music given over to improvisa- 
tion? Or a gala military display on horseback in Morocco, one 
that involved thundering attacks of squadron after squadron 
of cavalry with crack equitation skills, velvet and gilt costumes 
and flowing robes, fine stallions, a band and drums and even 
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dancing, the whole blurred by the smoke from the open fires 
where the coming feast was being prepared? 

To be sure, Balzac inspected the green jelly carefully and 
even took the various Middle Eastern drug implements in his 
hands and asked all his customary material-gathering ques- 
tions—but didn’t touch the hashish, fearful of losing control 
over his steely will or supple mind. The Hashish Club probably 
met no more than eight or nine times. Nor is there any 
evidence that Baudelaire himself tried the drug more than 
once or twice; in any event he compared it unfavorably to 
wine, which he thought was more “democratic” because 
cheaper and more widely available (like Oscar Wilde, Baude- 
laire was both a “socialist” and an aesthetic snob). To be 
precise, he praised both wine and hashish for promoting “the 
excessive poetic development of mankind,” but he pointed 
out that 


wine exalts the will, hashish annihilates it. Wine is a support 
to the body, hashish is a weapon for suicide. Wine makes people 
good and friendly. Hashish isolates. One is hard-working, so to 
speak, whereas the other is essentially lazy. Why would anyone 
bother to work, to plough, to write, to make anything at all, 
when with one blow he can attain paradise? Wine is for those 
people who work and deserve to drink it. Hashish belongs to 
the category of solitary pleasures; it is made for the unhappy 
idle. Wine is useful, it produces fruitful results. Hashish is 
useless and dangerous. 


Perhaps Baudelaire’s imagination was as stitred by the at- 
mosphere of the Hôtel de Lauzun as by hashish itself. He 
and Gautier also reveled in the legend that the word hashish 
was linked to the word assassin; Gautier related the tale of the 
“Oriental” despot who turned his men into death-defying, 
insanely fearless marauders (or assassins) by keeping them 
constantly stoned on hashish. 

Or perhaps Baudelaire was stimulated by his companions, 
including a striking, gender-bending young woman known 
as Pomaré (her real name was Elise Sergent). “La Pomaré,” 
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as Baudelaire called her, dressed as a “gentleman” (the English 
word was used) in white tie and black cutaway and black 
trousers and white overcoat. She carried a cane in her white- 
gloved hand. “She” was a good fellow and good company— 
unless she spied a 4ourgeozse on entering a restaurant. If, for 
example, she should see the wife of a notary seated with her 
husband, she’d fly into a rage and start singing her favorite 
song—which was all about a general of the Italian army squat- 
ting on the ground and scratching his balls, which prompts 
an elegant virgin to tell him he’s nothing but an arse. . . 
The Pomaré was tall and svelte, with a flat chest, a ready wit 
and such a straightforward manner that Baudelaire called her 
“my pal with hips.” The Pomaré lived in the Hôtel de Lauzun 
and Baudelaire lusted after her (at least he was stirred by the 
idea of such an unfussy woman) as much as he esteemed her. 


e 


Despite a few glitches, Baron Haussmann’s concept of a 
uniform Paris laid out along the most imperial lines has tri- 
umphed—a Paris that is efficient, clean, modern and always 
impressive. But in the cracks are those little forgotten places 
that appeal to the fâneur, the traces left by people living in 
the margin—Jews, blacks, gays, Arabs—or mementos of an 
earlier, more chaotic and medieval France. Places like the 
Passage Brady where Indian wholesellers sit in turbaned splen- 
dor beside aromatic barrels of spices and trade in the latest 
videos of films from Hollywood. Or places like the Village 
St. Paul, the collection of dozens of antique stores hidden in 
the oldest part of the Marais, close to the Seine. Or places 
like the Montmartre nightclub that on Sundays has its interra- 
cial all-male social evenings devoted to Blancs, Blacks et Beurs; 
that is, to whites and blacks and Arabs born and brought up 
in France. Or the sublime Sainte-Chapelle, the narrow church 
that the credulous king St. Louis built to house a splinter of 
the True Cross (he also bought a drop of the Holy Mother’s 
milk). The Sainte-Chapelle, secreted away behind a pompous 
nineteenth-century courthouse on the Ile de la Cité, is one 
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of the few places in Paris that convey a true piety, with its 
tall, exalted stained-glass windows casting colors on marble 
floors and its high gilt altar, where the king himself would 
expose his relics once a year to his adoring subjects (the servants 
worshipped in the low-roofed ground-floor chapel down- 
stairs). 

For me Paris lives in its details—the blue windows set in 
the doors of the boxes at the Opéra Comique, the only (and 
magical) source of illumination during that moment just after 
the house lights are lowered and before the stage curtain is 
raised. The drama with which the waiters cluster around a 
table in a first-class restaurant and all lift the silver bell-shaped 
covers at the same moment to reveal the contents of the 
plates—and the pedantry with which one of the waiters ex- 
plains in singsong detail exactly what each dish contains. The 
pleasant shock of the klieg lights that suddenly turn night 
into day when a bâteau mouche glides by. The melancholy 
mood (worthy of an old-fashioned production of Pe//éas et 
Mélisande) of an autumn day when one rows over to one of 
the islands in the Grand Lac of the Bois de Boulogne in 
order to have lunch in a deserted restaurant—or the squalid 
excitement when one staggers through the bushes nearby at 
night to see the theatrical costumes and maneuvers of glamor- 
ous transvestite prostitutes from Brazil striking poses in the 
glare of passing headlights. 

The flaneur knows where to find the best sashimi and the 
best couscous, but he is not just awash with bonnes adresses. 
Like a Balzacian hero he has seen all of Paris stretching out 
at his feet as he stands on the steps of that mortuary chapel 
to French military ambitions, the Sacré-Coeur. He knows his 
way around the parks and marketplaces, the book stalls and 
the grands magasins, these are the world’s first department 
stores, celebrated in Zola’s novel Le Bonheur des Dames, 
which ends with a massive white sale. 

Christopher Isherwood once said that Berlin had become 
the capital of homosexual Europe in the 1920s because Paris 
had already cornered the much more lucrative heterosexual 
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market, but the fâneur knows that this city accommodates 
all tastes, including the fâneur’ s own for solitude in a crowd, 
for rustication in a hard-working metropolis, for collecting 
impressions in a marketplace devoted to the most varied and 
valuable sort of collections (everything from first editions to 
old prints, from art noveau desks carved to resemble plants 
to the newest, grittiest art from the American ghetto). Inuit 
carvings, Tibetan weavings, African fetishes—there is every 
object to satisfy every appetite, including a few that are tradi- 
tionally Gallic. But there are also these mental snapshots, 
these instantanées of fugitive life, these curving banisters and 
lacquered portals, these cold, empty quays beside the Seine 
where someone under a bridge is playing a saxophone—all 
the priceless but free memories only waiting for a fâneur to 
make them his own. 
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Pattiann Rogers 


Archetype 


I do not move through time. I move 
through rain. When rain falls 

straight down on mossy brick walks 

or the bodies of lounging seals 

or continuously at a slant into the rush 
of gorges or the open mouths of desert 
birds, that isn’t at all the way time 
moves, is it? Rain is not time, 

and I know it is rain I move within. 


Or snow, as one in its infusion, 

even at midair, is more an ever-present 
covering of sky and land than a future 

or a passing. Walking through this frozen 
ruggled weave of white, it’s obvious 

I live in forest snow, not time. 


Time can’t happen all at once 

in random multidimensional features 
like the swirling rise and shifting, 
overlaying orbits of wing bones and cries 
that happen when the egrets leave 

their lakeside roost. My place 

has always been the surrounding sounds 
of wetland peepers and crows, the silence 
of sun-sprung pods and buds among tree 
lattices and their shadows crossing 
themselves, departing and doubling back. 
This is nothing like the strictly 

linear place of time. 
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Wind can come from all directions, 
simultaneously down from invisible 

black portals and tunnels in the night 

and dark and up from caverns of cool 
earth, bringing with it wet rock 

fragrances, sullen bat and moth mold 

and must. Wind has no marked beginning, 
no signal ending. It can be slashed 

by switch grasses and spurge nettles 

into a million slits and figments 

that have no specific designations, 

as moments and seconds and instants do. 
The south wind newly warm once came 
round and round through my hair, cupped 
my face, lifted my blouse and left. 

Time has never been so charmingly 
caressive. And I say it is the realm 

of wind without time where I exist. 


Poor hopeless fool. 
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Two Poems by Nicole Cuddeback 


Geppetto 


The skeleton clicks, endlessly doubling 
over in my hands. Damned things that steal soul 
and flee. Mine, the son of a virgin father 


and a blue-haired elf. No wonder it was hard 
for him to be good. No wonder he tried 
to flee my life, that gibberish print of a drunk 


who wrote to pay debts. Carpenter, impotent 
creator, I carved into a giggling branch 
of swindler destiny. When my son went, 


no whine of new hinged ankles brought him back: 
borrow children. They are not ours. 
Another spelling book. His burnt feet. 


Finding him in the bowels of the old fish 
out of which my dear doll led me onto 
the star-stung sea. The legs I honed and taught, 


they always ran ahead. The same thing that saves 
the heart breaks it. Now he’s real. Only 
the stub of one genuine nose remains. 


The begged, the lost, the made: my life scrawled 
and sold by that drunk debtor who knew 
we're all born unreal. Knew about miracle. 
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Some Lines to the Waves 


Pink moon jelly, brown-bulbed weed, 

and the serial, busted-up lines of nudged lather: 
hissing, provisional lace, so white 

it’s barely there, flaking, lifting, stirring, stirred 
with the blank sand, not unlike the tether 

of any given moment. You spill out 


squat, nose-dashed sand dollars, shin of ship, 

glass smoothed unsmooth and foggish, the odd tap 
of cowrie, cockle, halves of blue mussel. 

Now and then the losses tip 

into too much. All dents, gleams, you shove up 

a collapsed gull with blackened sockets, grassy tassel 


of severed something, stink, and the unbound 

sun pokes your man-sized mounds of sea palm, oozed 
bright. Today, like you, I stop here, slipped-back whisper, 
now bemoaning, now imploring explanation, swooned 
with pieces of the sky, bruised 

from periwinkle, raw with jasper. 
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M. Minford-Meas 


Bone Ceremony 


Red bones, golden bones, 
teduced bones. 

Bones spark. Gray shards 
gravel out voice from fire. 

In the palm light grains shift, 
part of the hand again. 
Watching my father dance 

by water’s edge, I wonder 
what primitive ceremony rules. 


Natural motion is filled 

with surety, solid stepping, 

no self to interfere. 

Mother, or what we believed 
was mother, is flung into waves 
from the sand of a great lake. 
Redefined, she is redivined, 
revved up in our celebration 
of a life. Thoroughly read 


bones, gilded bones, 

greyed bones, ash bits, 
bartered framework 

now essence of air. Liquid 
air. After assessing rippled 
sheets of blue, feeling bones’ 
soundings, we move 

toward the car and other 
pithy places. 
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Two Poems by Paul Kane 


Q&A 


Questioner: 


Angel: 


Questioner: 


Angel: 


Questioner: 


Angel: 


Questioner: 


By now, everyone has a grievance 
honed to a nice point by the abrasions 
of long acquaintance. Are we stuck? 


You will know progress by the number 
of people who are angry with you. 


Seeing is so partial—how will I know 
fullness, how will I empty my eyes? 


It is a blessing to see so poorly—if 

your skin were transparent, how vulgar 

you would appear to one another: veins, 
ligaments, tissue, organs pulsing. How 
much worse to know motivation inside out. 


You see us thus? 


Worse. You occupy 
a dump seeping effluvium. And yet, 
you have no idea of your purity. 


Then 
it is true, children playing with boats 
at the pool’s edge, couples walking aglow 
on the gravel path, the old woman feeding 
the stray cats in the park, all are hints 
of what we might become, having lost 
what once we were? 
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Angel: So we are told. We are 
only angels and cannot look farther than 
our own realm allows. Yes, there are those 
few who appear kindled, but they are 
unaccountable and they frighten us. 


Questioner: Then you do not know our future? 


Angel: We do not even know your past. We are 
here as long as you are here, as long as 
you continue to question yourself. 


Letter of the Prophet Mohammed 
Alexandria, 627 AD 


“From Mohammed, the Servant and Prophet of Allah, 
to Muqavas, Leader of the Copts: There is 
safety and security for those believers who 
follow the correct path.” 
—This I believe, but 
danger and uncertainty follow as surely, 
for why else should this sudden burden fall now? 
Who would wish to prove a prophet false? 
“Thus I invite 
you to accept Islam. If you accept it, 
then you shall find security, save your throne, and gain 
twice as much reward for having introduced 
Islam to your people.” 
—Is this not magnanimous? 
And if I were to gain twice as much and lose 
my soul, and those souls rendered unto me as bishop? 
What invitation ever invites reward? 
Do I dine with friends upon expectation? 
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“If you 
refuse this invitation, then let the sin 
of calamity that awaits your followers be 
upon you.” 
—Now I know the man’s character. 
If calamity be a sin, then good fortune ts 
mere grace and not a thing I accept or no. 
My followers follow whom I follow. 
“You too are 
People of the Book. Therefore, let us come to 
a Word Common between us, that we worship none but 
Allah and shall not equalize anything 
with Him. Let us not abandon Allah, let us not 
take others for lords other than Him.” 
—And what 
ts that word but Word made flesh? I know not Allah and 
equalize him with nothing. His Book has no 
word for charity. See, he closes: 
“If you do not 
consent to this invitation, bear witness 
that we are Muslims.” 
—This too I readily believe, 
for when the storm wind lifts the sand there is no 
resisting—we hide our faces and seek out shelter. 
IU write this man and indulge his messenger. 


To Mohammed, the Servant and Prophet of Allah, 
my greetings. I am aware that a prophet 

is yet to arise, but I am of the opinion 
that he will appear in al Sham. (I would not 

anger this man beyond reason. He will know Coptic 
seers point to Syria.) Your messenger 

has been received with honor. (Hatib ibn Balta’ah 
will carry a good report of Egyptian 

beneficence. Kindness now may bring kindness later, 
and mercies.) | send for your acceptance two 

sisters, highly valued among the Copts, a present 
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of raiment, and a mule for you to ride on. 

(I have word of his taste for wives. Shirin and Mary 
will slave for him too. Better that such beauty 

be in the service of need. And Duldul, the white mule— 
that will be a fine rarity. I'U send him 

a donkey as well and coin tribute.) | would accept 
your invitation but I am a leader 

and cannot do as I might wish. (True enough. Egypt 
is a land of martyrs and Monophysites 

and the two are not dissevered under Byzantine 
rule. There may be one God but there are many 

swords.) May you prosper in your faith, Your humble 
servant 
in the Lord, —Mugqawgis, Leader of the Copts. 

(Where is the correct path if all is devastation?) 
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Three Poems by Cassandra Cleghorn 


Reward of Adversaries 


My neighbor who tends the rhododendrons 
across the street—mulching, fixing soil acidity, 
watering by hose for a:long hour each evening— 
is evil to everyone but those radiant bushes and, 


perhaps, his wife. At seven they stand together, 
drinks in hand, perusing the fuchsia, 

tangerine, deep purple, the saffron. 

What do they make of this sublimated love? 


He wants to hide it but cannot. Idly 
(while they talk of, what, technique?) 
he pinches off a bloom, palms it 

and lofts it into the barrow behind. 


For his snubs I would psalm him with blame, 

let him cover himself with his own confusion 

as with a mantle; let cursing come into his bowels 
like water, and like oil into his bones. 


From my disheveled house I watch 

the summer rite, prodigal color 

reproaching without curse or blame: 

how much badness our things of beauty buy. 
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Playa Quemada 


It’s always already here, moment of deposit 
unseen, wave reaching hardest to throw the carcass 
where the next set can just reach to wet a flipper— 
now high, and dry. The morning’s finds: 

four shark egg sacs, amber against the sky, 

one for each child still sleeping to the pulse. 
Scallop shell of corduroy, hinge as yet unbroken. 

I carry shards of sea glass under my tongue 

like small change stamped with the god’s profile. 
But the high point, really, in size and smell: 

this seal. An ugly mother, salt streaked, mottled, 
upholstered with flies. No drama, just plain old old. 
Its bulk snaps back, as on a spring, the measured 
strand of graveyard I came on yesterday: 

first, bones so clean you want to kiss them; 

then bodies, dead for less long, cross-sectioned 

by scavengers—jerky, feathers and more; 

until the last gull, back turned to the cliffs, 

before its dimming eyes the whole Pacific. 


Good to Go 


You get yourself to the point where 

you’re sketching on napkins. How to 

cluster the balloons, rate of lift. Altimeter, 
penknife, compass, jerky, two-way radio, 
Coca-Cola, L.A. County road map, pellet gun, 
question mark, question mark. 

If you should plummet, slash 

the water jugs rigged to the frame 

light as a bird’s bones. Christening: 
Inspiration. The end of lists. 
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Calm in your lawn chair, tilting slightly, 
tethered to forty-two weather balloons, 

you're vaulted two miles up into 

the third busiest airspace in North America, 
saying, Wow, man! Unreal! 

All the gear secured except the gun, 

which does lurch from your lap. 

You watch it fall toward the motherboard 

of a city, until your eye can’t parse the splinter 


the gun becomes. No way in heck. Machines 

of rising and descent. No way. Evidently 

the helium begins leaking out. So you plunge, 
raining spring water until your chair parts 

the power lines above some guy’s house and 

you hang there like something the stork brought. 
Fifteen years later you will shoot yourself 

in the San Gabriel Mountains, 

above a place called Idlehour. 


But what if the Santa Anas had claimed 

your tig, gusts wheeling off the canyons? 

Soaring over Highway One, over the 

spine of sand keeping everything we do 

from all we wish for and can never know; 

streaks of sapphire and beryl stone; broad, 

rusting bands of kelp; clarity to a point; silhouettes; 
depth. Skim off the top fathom: no bright fishes, 
just primitive stuff getting by in the dark. 


Eye strain, soreness in the neck. Ease back 
in your sling of waffle webbing. 

Try out a theory: space mirrors the sea. 
There will be time to consider objections. 
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A sip of Coke. Revert to verses marked 
in mind alone, something, something, 
yes, sandstone’s crumble. Remove by day 
in their sight, in their sight. Sigh, 

but not aloud, Transistor falls, 
unremarkable plash. 
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Burton Raffel 


An Autumnal 


Noise is relative, too, like space 
and time. For fish, who live packed 
in water, the massive crash of a leaf 
falling booms like thunder under- 
ground. 

Me, I hear through ears 
of wire and plastic, with dials that let me 
turn the sound of the world up 
or down, listen as little or much 
as I like. 

But except for deep whispers 
along my blood, I’ve outlived all 
the echoes, gone beyond voices 
speaking tongues I’ve never learned 
to understand, the languages 
of friends and neighbors yammering 
out there. 

I see their mouths open 

and shut, their lips move. Words 
drop around me, as if from trees. 
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Two Poems by Rodney Phillips 


Mockingbird 


The friend hugs you a little longer than usual and winks. 

“Andrew was not the Brother of the Lord,” he says, 

and you wonder just who is the lord in this story. Who is 

to say that life now and then is not just a little ragingly 
peculiar? 

One pleases oneself mainly or all the time. And does not 

consider either social work, the police, or a monastery, though 
perhaps the one 

where they soap the steps every year on the Friday before 
Easter, or the one 

where everyone is gay. Deliberate pleasure 

isn’t soft and dreamy, but uneasy like the sound of the 
distant sea, 

sufficient, proper, and unassailable. There are no new ways 

to go much of anywhere. 


And yet you’re still trying to tell us how sweet it is, how the 
isolated engine 

listens to the mockingbirds as if they were sweet doves, their 
tails fanned out in 

terror mimicking our curiosity of them. You know you can’t 
talk to the birds in 

the trees. Nor the fields 

of orange poppies which close out Sunday morning on 
television, their soft 

petals untouchable like the instep. Or the patch of fine hair 
at the base of the 

spine. Private and disconsolate, draining. Then 

the friend who never considered you before goes home 

saying something about how he wants to call you about 
something. Or another 

day on which someone else decides to join a dead lover. 
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Birdseed 


It looks like the china disk with the little lip 

is filled with a watery sadness, twigs, and pebbles 

and tiny blue flower petals (God, I have already begun 

describing myself, not what is outside the window). 

Somewhere I have read that Being is Need. That’s the way 
it is. 

With me. Yuck, like a bunch of cable tv lines, all rubbery 

like alien thought, or in my case like a birdseed trail 

to some pansy plot. Through a tin culvert the little mice 

are sluicing in delight. Eyeing the wall in several colors, I find 

it most peculiar that I am the only one here. The record player 

(whoops!) should be emitting something loud, like the 
Beastie Boys. 

I know all their names now (not the Beastie Boys) but 

theirs, everyone who is just about to hit the big time. I bought 

this special issue of Spi» in the Austin airport out of despair, 

to learn about them. Out in the sunlight someone 

is painting all his furniture black, piece by piece. 

And what have I seen? Figured out? Have I flown 

into action? Plagiarism is another end of appropriation 

and cousin to clinamen. After these and some other 
connections 

and cancellations: elations. This is a happy poem, is it 
not? After 

the beloved object is, of course, another object again. 
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Four Poems by Kenneth Rosen 


Glacier Bearing Rocks and Trees 


Maybe the moon is made of ice, not cheese, 
And that’s why it’s so frightening. 


Though on a warm night, 
A summer night, it seems to smell like cheese 


And offer us the comforts of its homeliness, 
Grinning or moaning, looming, 


Until the heart is stupid and cries, 

“I love you, I want you, I need you. . .” 

I forget how it goes, but I’ll remember: 

It was like sunburned skin loaded with lotions 


And still a little salty. Ice, I think, 
And volcanic debris, like a face 


Impossible to touch, kiss or see 
Can haunt anyone. Moon, I think I met you. 


I think you said, “Don’t stand there 
Gawking like a stalled comet. I know 


What Iam. You figure it out. Do something 
Magical or disappear, you inadequate 


Astronaut, you lunatic.” Which was when 
Moonlight turned me around and hit me. 
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The Flying Saucer 


We were having a picnic by the river. 

We watched it land, their glistening ship 

Fat as a Buick. The aliens were suntanned 

And attractive, looked human, but spoke no tongue, 
Though understood our smiles and signs. 

We shared our food and beverage: bread, sausage, 
Cheese, a young wine. Then we agreed 

To an adventure, a nearby hotel, an experiment 

In bliss and even origami. I myself 

Had a terrible night, but my wife that morning 


Already sat dreaming over café au lait, 

Stirring her cup with a spoon, softly laughing. 

She explained that her alien had a trick 

Of twisting an ear and whacking the top of his head, 
Thereby enlarging everything owned to perfection. 
“Thank you,” I told her, as my day became worse, 
“Thank you for sharing. That woman from heaven 
Was pulling my ear like a rope all night 

And banging my head like a bell, 

So I am a man without hope, only vanity.” 


The Betrayed 


What the sun does to a flower, 
Leaching its all-precious 


Sapience, is like the violence 
Bright truth does to the accidental 


Wildness of what one thought. 
Pretty was a flower’s stupid faith, 
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Or a girl’s, but soon there’s another 
Hag in the wind, another staring, 


Wholly natural female fatality 
With bone-gray girl’s hair, the odor 


Of chlorine in every pore and cranny, 
Eyes defying anyone to see 


What everyone ignores, until the wind 
Grows so heavy, her moment 


Becomes momentum and does 
What the wind always wanted to do: 


Tear a limb off a tree so it can lie there 
And beg forever, “You see? You see?” 


“Bless This House...” 


The cat run over and killed in the street 
Came back to life and stood on its feet: 


Happiness! Life’s thrill and wonder, 
Again and forever! Thank God for that! 


No spine cracked by car or fur matted 
By blood blended with rainbow oil, 


Eyeballs and brains. No futile grinning 
For courage. No staring into and questioning 
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Eternity. Just its same old curiosity, 
Purring, and equanimity at murder. 


I refer to my wife’s voice on the phone, 
Her gaze straying out the window, 


Its lilt of innocent miracle. 
I don’t give a crap about a cat. 
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Two Poems by Meredith Trede 


Ladies Who Lunch 


Four businesswomen of a certain age 

in sefious suits, networking. A taut, 
tanned, author, speaker, corporate advisor 
whispers, Let’s discuss the f word. | think, 
How quaint. The others quickly confess to 
their studly mates’ need for nightly sex, my f 
must stand for fatigue, but fuck 

ain’t the word she’s avoiding, it’s fifty— 
which I (again unique) admit to having 
been. My never-aging peers move on 

from “facelift or not” through skin peelings 
and fat suckings to the 7 word 

she hesitates to say: menopause, 

which no one but me seems to think 

she’s really having, thanks to various, 

much debated forms (as to source, 

not need) of estrogen. I say I'll take 

hot flashes, I did my drugs in the sixties. 
Mineral waters and decafs downed, a flurry 
of we-must-do-this-agains, out into late afternoon 
hurrying to get back to where we were. 


Through My Most Grievous Fault 


He offers his adulteries the way 
our cat presents yard kill. And I sweep 
the corpses away, complicit keeper 
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of family ties, agree that his regard 

for me has depth beyond the trivial, 
acknowledge that his damaged ego needs 
these meaningless assurances, regret 

with him his puerile weakness. Wasn’t it 

I who'd helped him see the fragility 

of his self-esteem? So I continue 

to sweep, observing the path of ordered 
debris: how the straw of my broom shatters, 
how the shattered straw leaves gaps in its path, 
how silence echoes when I stop sweeping. 
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Craig Crist-Evans 


Heron 


Nothing prepared me for your absence, 
except, perhaps, the wind rattling stalks of autumn corn. 


My world is always on the verge of silence, 
a Great Blue Heron lifting from the liquid eye of swamp, 
flapping heavily into a stand of cypress trees, which are 


standing, as they always have, at the edge of everything 
we fear, the place we go to drown ourselves or listen 
to the dreams of snakes. How wistful it all is: one moment 


watching as the sun spreads out in golden strings 
across the water; the next, turning back 
into the heaviness of trees, the heron floating 


off into the distance, a deafening roar of insects 
filling every inch of air. 
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Mary Gannon 


Ghost 


I finger this vagabond cloth to numbness. 
I can’t even capture your hands 
or what carries us limb by limb. 


In the dream I know what I am 

as I fashion a shank from my own thigh bone 
the ground gave up at first thaw. 

When I sink it deep inside the hide 

the click of bone against bone 

will work like instinct the animal to me— 


tracks all over the white page and something 
I’ve forgotten, a blue light stalling. 


What we learn most, we learn by degrees 

the way the morning’s rinsed clarity delivers me 
to you and the sick dog in the green Chevy. 
Your stepfather pulls off the dirt road, 

his rifle like a stick-figure arm. 

He says it’s about bein’ a man 

then ties the dog up to a mesquite. 


As he shoots, you see a melting — 
the shape you had known falling down its layers. 


But here everything is rising: the moon, a balled-up shroud, 
the scent of rosemary, and suddenly you arrive in me. 

I take my hands off at the wrists, 

lay them on the wet grass. 

It’s not sacrifice. It’s what I need to do 

to ask what I never could of you: 

Stay. 
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Portfolio 


Maps, Fingerprints, Sequences 


Nancy Friedemann 


Last spring I had the chance to watch Colombian-born artist 
Nancy Friedemann work in her studio at the artists’ colony Yaddo 
in Saratoga Springs, New York. Books lay sprawled open on the 
floor beneath the drawings she was working on, but otherwise 
the room was clean and spare: just eight four-by-six-foot panels 
of transparent velum on the walls and a scattering of fat perman- 
ent markers lying around, the kind graffiti artists use on subway 
interiors. 

It's a curiously tough medium with which to render the fragile 
crocheted forms that have long been a cornerstone of Friedemann's 
visual lexicon, but the permanence and seeming banality of the 
marker provide an intentional contrast to the elusiveness and nostal- 
gia of memory, one of Friedemann's recurring themes. In 1996, 
she was still using actual crochet thread to encase objects, such as 
lumps of coal, but today her thread is a textual one: she spins out 
a continuous stream of cursive letters in spiraling or interwoven 
forms that suggest, to varying degrees, spiderwebs, lace and doilies. 

The five panels of “Maps” (details from which appear on the 
cover and the following two pages), were created with volumes of 
Sylvia Plath clutched in one hand, and include transcribed passages, 
impromptu translations into Spanish and Friedemann's own auto- 
matic writing. Each panel is several sheets of velum thick, and the 
increasing blurriness and illegibility of text on the successive layers 
creates a sensation of spatial depth that evokes the fading of mem- 
ory. The two panels of “Fingerprints,” by contrast (pages 136 and 
137), are each a single layer of transparent velum in which the 
outward spiral of bright red text is a string of verbs—English on 
the right, Spanish on the left—that seems to vibrate off the paper, 
thanks to her technique of rewriting them, backwards, on the flip 
side of the paper. Even here, though, legibility is not the point. 
As she has written, “text becomes a visual element—it retains a 
bart of its original meaning but then vanishes into what could be 
the web of memory.” 


—Elizabeth Gaffney 
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Note to Sixth-Grade Self 
Julie Orringer 


On Wednesdays wear a skirt. A skirt is better for dancing. 
After school, remember not to take the bus. Go to McDonald’s 
instead. Order the fries. Don’t even bother trying to sit with 
Patricia and Cara. Instead, try to sit with Sasha and Toni Sue. 
If they won’t let you, try to sit with Andrea Shaw. And if 
Andrea Shaw gets up and throws away the rest of her fries 
rather than sit with you, sit alone and do not look at anyone. 
Particularly not the boys. If you do not look at them, they 
may not notice you sitting alone. And if they don’t notice 
you sitting alone, there is still a chance that one of them will 
ask you to dance. 

At three-thirty stand outside with the others and take the 
Number Seven bus uptown. Get off when they all get off. 
Be sure to do this. Do not stare out the window and lose 
yourself. You will end up riding out to the edge of town past 
the rusted gas-storage tanks and you will never find the right 
bus home. Pay attention. Do not let the strap of your training 
bra slip out the armhole of your short-sleeved shirt. Do not 
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leave your bag on the bus. As you cross the street, take a look 
at the public high school. The kids there will be eating long 
sticks of Roman candy and leaning on the chain-link fence. 
Do they look as if they care who dances with whom, or what 
steps you'll learn this week? News flash: they do not. Try to 
understand that there’s a world larger than the one you in- 
habit. If you understand that, you will be far ahead of Patricia 
and Cara. 

For now, though, you live in this world, so go ahead and 
follow the others across the street to Miggie’s Academy of 
Dance. There is a low fence outside. Do not climb on it in 
your skirt. Huddle near the door with the other girls. See if 
anyone will let you listen. Do not call attention to yourself. 
Listen as Patricia, with her fascinating stutter, describes what 
she and Cara bought at the mall. Notice how the other girls 
lean forward as she works through her troublesome conso- 
nants—G-G-Guwess jeans and an Esp-p-prit sweater. They will 
talk about the Tv shows they watch, who killed whom, who 
is sleeping with whom; they will compare starlets’ hairstyles. 
None of this talk is of any importance. For God’s sake, don’t 
bother watching those tv shows. Keep reading your books. 

At four o’clock, go inside with the others. Line up against 
the wall with the girls. Watch how the boys line up against 
their wall, popular ones in the middle, awkward ones at the 
sides. Watch how the girls jockey to stand across from the 
boys they like. Watch Brittney Wells fumble with the zipper 
of her nylon Le Sportsac. Don’t let her get next to you with 
that thing. Try to stand across from someone good. Do not 
let yourself get pushed all the way out to the sides, across 
from Zachary Booth or Ben Dusseldorf. Watch how Patricia 
and Cara stand, their hips shot to one side, their arms crossed 
over their chests. Try shooting your hip a little to one side. 
Rest your weight on one foot. Draw a circle on the wooden 
floor with one toe. Do not bite your fingetnails. Do not give 
a loud sniff. Think of the word nonchalant. Imagine the 
eleventh graders, the way they look when they smoke on the 
bus. Let your eyes close halfway. 
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When Miss Miggie comes out, do not look at her enormous 
breasts. Breasts like that will never grow on your scarecrow 
body. Do not waste your time wanting them. Instead, watch 
how she moves in her low-cut green dress: chin high, back 
straight, hips asway. Listen to the way she talks: Fawx Trawt, 
Tangeaux, Wawtz. Love how she talks, but do not pick it 
up. When you move north in three years, you cannot afford 
to say y'all. Listen as Miss Miggie describes what y’all will 
learn that day. Watch how her hand desctibes the dance steps 
in the air. Now that the boys are occupied, staring at her 
breasts, you can look at them openly. Find Eric Cassio. Admire 
his hair and eyes, but quickly. Like all boys he will feel 
you looking. 

The first dance will always be a cha-cha. On the record 
they will sing in Spanish, a woman trilling in the background. 
It will start a thrill in your chest that will make you want to 
move. Watch Miss Miggie demonstrate the steps. Practice the 
steps in your little rectangle of floor. Watch how Patricia and 
Cara do the steps, their eyes steady in front of them, their 
arms poised as if they were already holding their partners. 
Now concentrate on dancing. Avoid Sasha and Toni Sue with 
their clumsy soccer-field legs. Ignore Brittney and that purse. 
When Miss Miggie looks at you, concentrate hard. Remember 
practicing with your father. Do not throw in an extra dance 
step that you are not supposed to know yet. Do not swish 
your skirt on purpose. Do not look at the boys. 

Long before it is time to pick partners, you will feel the 
tightness in your stomach. Do not let it break your concentra- 
tion. You have too many things to learn. Remember, if you 
want to have the most gold stars at the end of the eight weeks, 
you are going to have to work hard. Imagine dancing in a 
spotlight at the end-of-class ball, with the best boy dancer 
from all the seven private schools. On the Achievement Rec- 
ord, next to your name, there are already five stars. Patricia 
and Cara also have five stars. Everyone else has two or three. 
Think of the stars in their plastic box. You can almost taste 
the adhesive on their backs. Two more stars can be yours 
today, if you do not let yourself get nervous. 
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When it is time for the boys to pick, do not bite your 
hangnails. Do not pull at your skirt. Watch how Patricia and 
Cara lean together and whisper and laugh, as if they don’t 
care whether or not they get picked. Watch how Miss Miggie 
brings her arms together, like a parting of the Red Sea in 
reverse, to start the picking. The boys will push off with their 
shoulder blades and make their way across the floor. Do not 
make eye contact! If you make eye contact, you will drown. 
Do not, whatever you do, look at Eric Cassio. You do not 
care which one of those other girls he picks. You know it will 
not be you. 

When the picking is over, hold your chin up and wait for 
Miss Miggie to notice you standing alone. She will take Za- 
chary Booth by the shoulder and steer him over to you. When 
he is standing in front of you, look down at his white knee- 
socks. Stand silent as he asks, with his lisp, if he can have 
thith danth. Ignore the snorts and whispers of your classmates. 
Do not think about Zachary Booth’s hand warts. Let him 
take your right hand and put his right hand stiffly at your 
waist. Be glad you are dancing with a boy at all, and not 
with Brittney Wells, as you did last week. 

When Miss Miggie starts the music, raise your chin and 
look Zachary Booth in the eye. Make sure he knows that even 
though he is the boy, you will be the one to lead. As much 
as he hates to dance with you, he will be grateful for that. 
It will be up to you alone to make sure you don’t both look 
like fools. Squeeze his hand when it is time to start. Whisper 
the steps under your breath. When he falters, keep right on 
going. Let him fall back in step with you. Out of the corner 
of your eye, watch Miss Miggie drifting through the room as 
she claps the rhythm, her red mouth forming the words one, 
two. When she looks your way, remember your father’s ad- 
vice: head high, shoulders back. Smile at Zachary Booth. 
Ignore the grimace he makes in return. If you dance well you 
may be picked to demonstrate. 

And you know which boy will be picked. You know who 
is picked to demonstrate nearly every time, who Miss Miggie 
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always wants to pick, even when she has to pick one of the 
others just to mix things up. Eric Cassio is not just great in 
your opinion. Already the world understands how excellent 
he is. The music swells toward its final cha-cha-cha and Miss 
Miggie’s eyes scan the room. Her red lips come together like 
a bow. She raises her rack of breasts proudly and lifts her 
finger to point. The finger flies through the air toward Eric 
Cassio, and Miss Miggie calls his name. He scowls and looks 
down, pretending to be embarrassed, but there is a smile at 
the corner of his mouth. Patricia bites a fingernail. Understand 
that she is nervous. This gives you power. Do not flinch when 
Zachary Booth pinches your arm; do not let the burning in 
your eyes become tears. He does not concern you. The only 
thing that concerns you is who Miss Miggie will point to next. 
It could be anyone. It could be you. Her finger flies through 
the air. Is it you? Oh God, it is. 

Do not look at Patricia and Cara as they extend their tongues 
at you. Ignore Zachary Booth’s explicit hand gesture. Forget 
you weigh sixty-nine pounds; stop wanting breasts so badly. 
So what if you wear glasses? So what if your skirt is not Calvin 
Klein? For this one moment you have no hangnails, no bony 
knees; and there is a secret between you and Eric Cassio. 
When the others clear the floor, look him square in the eye 
and share that secret. The secret is, you know he likes to 
dance. It goes back to the day when you were punished 
together for being tardy, when you had to transplant all the 
hybrid peas from the small white plastic pots to the big terra- 
cotta ones. Your hands touched, down in the bag of potting 
soil. When you got cold he gave you his green sweater. Later, 
as you were cleaning up—the water was running, no one 
could hear him—he told you he /“ked to dance. Remember 
these things. The fact that he ignored you at lunch that day, 
at recess, and every day afterward—even the fact that he is 
now Patricia’s boyfriend—does not matter. He Akes to dance. 
Look into his eyes, and he will remember he told you. 

Let his arm come around you, tanned and slim. Take his 
hand: it is free of warts. The dance requires that you maintain 
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eye contact with him almost constantly. Do not be afraid to 
meet his blue eyes. Smile. Remember what your father has 
taught you: Cuban motion. It is in the hips. A white boat 
rocking on waves. The half-hour demonstration with your 
mother, hair upswept, was not for nothing. Here you are. 
Miss Miggie lowers the arm onto the record, and the maracas 
shake into action. 

When you dance with Eric Cassio, communicate through 
your hands. A press here, a sharp squeeze there, and you'll 
know what he wants you to do, and he’ll know what you 
want him to do. As you change directions, catch Patricia’s 
eye for one moment. Give your hips the Cuban motion. Make 
her watch. When you twirl, twirl sharp. Listen to Miss Miggie 
clapping in rhythm. Let all the misery fall out of your chest. 
Smile at Eric. He will smile back, just with the corner of his 
mouth. He is remembering transplanting the peas. He does 
not smile at Patricia that way; that is a smile for you. 

Do the special pretzel thing with your arms, that thing 
Miss Miggie has only shown you once; pull it off without a 
hitch. End with your back arched and your leg outstretched. 
Listen to the silence that comes over the room like fog. Re- 
member the way they look at you. No one will applaud. Five 
seconds later, they will hate you more than ever. 


The next day, watch out. You will pay for that moment 
with Eric. Wear pants, for God’s sake. Take no chances. In 
gym you will play field hockey; remember that this is not 
one of your better games. You are on the red team; Patricia 
and Cara are on the blue. You are left wing forward. When 
you get the ball, pass it as quickly as you can. What will 
happen is inevitable, but it will be worse if you make them 
mad. It will happen at the end of the game, when you are 
tired and ready for gym to be over. As you race down the 
side of the field toward the ball, halfback Cara’s stick will 
come out and trip you. You will fall and sprain your wrist. 
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Your glasses will fly off and be broken in two at the nosepiece. 
You will cut your chin on a rock. 

Lie still for a moment in the trampled clover. Try not to 
cry. The game will continue around you as if you do not 
exist. Only the gym teacher, leathery-skinned Miss Miller, 
will notice that anything is wrong. She will pick you up by 
the arm and limp you over to the bench. Do not expect 
anyone to ask if you are okay. If they cared whether or not 
you were okay, this would have never happened. Let this be 
a lesson to you about them. When Patricia scores a goal they 
cluster around her, cheering, and click their sticks in the air. 

At home, seek medical assistance. Do not let anything heal 
improperly. You will need that body later. As your mothet 
binds your wrist in an Ace bandage, you will tell her you 
tripped on a rock. She will look at you askance. Through 
instinct, she will begin to understand the magnitude of your 
problem. When she is finished bandaging you, she will let 
you go to your room and be alone with your books. Read the 
final chapters of A Little Princess. Make an epic picture of a 
scene from a girls’ boarding school in London on three sheets 
of paper. Push your brother around the living room in a 
laundry basket. That night, in the bath, replay in your head 
the final moment of your dance with Eric Cassio. Ignore the 
fact that he would not look at you that day. Relish the sting 
of bathwater on your cuts. Tell yourself that the moment with 
Eric was worth it. Twenty years later, you will still think so. 


That weekend something will happen that will seem like 
a miracle. Patricia will call you on the phone. She will tell 
you Cata’s sorry for tripping you in gym. Look down at your 
purple, swollen wrist; touch the taped-together bridge of your 
glasses. Say it’s no big deal. Patricia will ask what you are 
doing that afternoon. You will whisper, “Nothing.” She will 
ask you to meet her and Cara at Uptown Square. 

—We’te going shopping for d-d-dresses for the Miggie’s 
B-Ball, she’ll say. Wanna come? 
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Now, think. Think. Do you really believe Cara could be 
sorry, that suddenly she and Patricia could crave your com- 
pany? And even if they did, would you want these girls as 
friends? Try to remember who you’ re dealing with, here. Try 
to tell Patricia you will not go shopping. 

Of course, you will not refuse. You will arrange a time and 
place to meet. Then you will spend half an hour picking out 
an outfit, red Chinese-print pants and a black shirt, matching 
shoes and earrings. You will ask your mother to drive you to 
the mall, and she will consent, surprise and relief plain on 
her face. She will even give you her credit card. 

When you arrive at the entrance to Uptown Square, with 
its marble arches and potted palms, you will pretend to see 
Patricia and Cara inside. You will kiss your mother and watch 
her drive away. Then you will stand beside the potted palms 
and wait for Patricia and Cara. You will take off your broken 
glasses and put them in your pocket, and adjust the hem of 
your shirt. You will wait there for ten minutes, fifteen, twenty. 
When you run inside to use the bathroom you will hurry 
your way through, afraid that you’re keeping them waiting, 
but when you go outside again they will still not be there. 

You will wonder whether Patricia meant wext week. You 
will bite your nails down to the quick, then continue biting. 

Stop this. They are not coming. 

Go inside. Wander toward the fountain with the alabaster 
naked ladies. Sit down at the fountain’s edge and look at 
the wavering copper and silver citcles, beneath the water. 
Don’t waste time thinking about drowning yourself. Don’t 
bother imagining your funeral, with your classmates in black 
clothes on a treeless stretch of lawn. If you die you will not be 
there to see it, and your classmates probably won’t be either. 

Instead, take a nickel from your pocket and make your 
own wish: Patricia and Cara strung upside down from the 
tree in the schoolyard, naked for all the world to see. Kiss 
your nickel and toss it in. Feel better. Dry your eyes. Here 
you are in Uptown Square with your mother’s credit card. 
Go to Maison Blance, past the children’s department, straight 
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to preteens. Tell the glossy-haired woman what kind of dress 
you want: something short, with a swirly skirt. Look through 
all the dresses she brings you; reject the ones with lace and 
flounces. On your own, look through all the others on the 
rack. You will almost give up. Then at the very back, you 
will find your dress. It is midnight blue with a velvet spaghetti- 
strap bodice and a satin skirt. Tell yourself it is the color of 
Eric Cassio’s eyes. Try it on. Watch it fit. Imagine yourself, 
for a moment, as a teenager, an eleventh-grader, the girls 
you see in the upper school bathroom brushing their hair 
upside down and flipping it back. Flip your hair back. Twirl 
in front of the mirror. The dress costs sixty-eight dollars, with 
tax. Pay with your mother’s credit card. The woman will wrap 
it up in white tissue and seal it with a gold sticker, then slide 
it into a white store bag. By the time your mother comes to 
pick you up, you'll have almost forgotten about Patricia and 
Cara. When she asks you how your afternoon went, lie. 


School this next week will be hell. Everyone will know 
about Patricia and Cara’s trick on you, how you went to the 
mall and waited. Now you will have to pay a price. People 
will come up to you all day and ask you to their birthday 
parties and family picnics and country clubs. Do not dignify 
them with a response, particularly not crying. This will be 
extremely difficult, of course. Try to understand what’s going 
on: you got to dance with Eric Cassio, and he refused to act 
as if you made him sick. This is a threat to the social order. 

By Tuesday afternoon, things will become unbearable. It 
is a dull week—preparations for a spring pageant, the history 
of the Louisiana Purchase, sentence-diagramming in En- 
glish—and people have nothing better to talk about. After 
lunch, on the playground, they gather around you as you tty 
to swing. They needle you with questions: How many hours 
did you wait? Did you cry? Did you make believe you had 
a pretend friend? Did you have to call your mommy? 

Get out of the swing. Be careful. You are angry. Words 
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do not come easily around these people, particularly when 
they have been picking at you. But you cannot let them 
continue to think that they have made you miserable. Tell 
them you went to Maison Blanche and bought a blue vel- 
vet dress. 

—Liar! You can’t afford a dress. 

—]I did. 

—No, you d-didn’t. You wouldn’t know how. I think you 
bought a d-d-d—” 

—A diaper, Cara finishes. 

—It’s a blue velvet dress. With spaghetti straps. 

—They don’t even h-h-h-have a dress like that there. You 
n-never went in there, you liar. You were too b-busy crying. 
Waah-aah! No one likes me! You bought a d-d-d-d-dirty 
baby diaper. You're wearing it right now! Ew, ew. 

Ew, ew, ew. They run away from you, holding their noses, 
and tell their friends you had to wear a diaper because you 
kept stinking up your pants. Back in the classroom, before 
the teacher gets back, they push their desks into a tight little 
knot on the other side of the room. Finally understand the 
vocabulary word ostracize. Look away from them. Stare at the 
blackboard. Swallow. Out of the corner of your eye, glance 
at Eric Cassio. He will be watching you, not laughing with 
the others. Patricia will lean over and whisper in his ear, and 
he will answer her. But he will not—not once—laugh at 
your expense. 

When the teacher comes in and asks what on earth is going 
on, everyone will start moving the desks back without a word. 
Soon you will all get lost in the angles and word-shelves of 
a sentence diagram. After that, math. Then the bus ride 
home. Now you can spend all evening sulking in the alcove 
of your bedroom. When your parents come to tell you it’s 
time for dinner, you will tell them you have a headache. You 
will cry and ask for orange children’s aspirin. Half an hour 
later your little brother will come to you with a plate of food, 
and he will sit there, serious-eyed, as you eat it. 

Later that night you will hear your parents in their bedroom, 
talking about sending you to a different school. Your father 
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is the champion of this idea. When your mother argues that 
things might be getting better for you, you will secretly take 
her side. You tell yourself that leaving the school would mean 
giving up, letting the others win. You will not have that. 
You will not go to the schools your father suggests: Newman, 
your rival, or Lakeside, a religious day school. You will get 
angry at him for mentioning it. Doesn’t he believe you can 
prove youtself to them, get friends, even become popuar? 
You blind, proud, stupid, poor dunce. 


Next day, you will bring the dress to school. Why, for 
God’s sake? Why? Won’t they see it at the Miggie’s Ball 
anyway? But you insist on proving to them that it’s real, 
despite the obvious danger. You will carry it in the Maison 
Blanche bag to show you really bought it there. When it’s 
time for morning recess, you will casually take the bag out 
of your locker as if you have to move it to put some books 
away. Patricia and Cara will stop at your locker on their way 
out. You will pretend not to see them. Notice, however, that 
Eric Cassio is standing in the doorway waiting for them. 

—Look, she b-brought a bag of baby d-d-d-d.. . 

—You’re stinking up the whole place, Cara says. 

You pick up the bag so that the tissue inside crinkles, then 
steal a glance inside and smile to yourself. 

—Is that your Kmart dress for the Miggie’s Ball? 

—Can I b-borrow it? Patricia takes the bag from you and 
holds it open. You feel a flash of fear, seeing it in her hands. 
Look at Eric Cassio. He is staring at his shoes. Patricia takes 
out the tissue-wrapped dress and tears the gold sticker you 
have kept carefully intact. As she shakes it out and holds it 
against herself, she and Cara laugh. 

—Look at me. I’m Cinderella. I’m Cher. 

Tell her to give it back. 

—Oh! Sure. C-come and g-get it. Patricia lofts the dress 
over your head in a blur of blue; Cara catches it. 

—Don’t you want it, stinky baby? Cara shakes it in your 
face, then throws it over your head again to Patricia. 
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Patricia holds the dress over your head. She is three inches 
taller than you. You jump and catch the hem in one hand 
and hold on tight. When Patricia pulls, you pull too. Finally 
she gives a sharp yank. There is a terrible sound, the sound of 
satin shearing, detaching itself from velvet. Patricia stumbles 
back with half your dress in her hands. Her mouth hangs 
open in a perfect o. Outside, kids shriek and laugh at recess. 
A kickball smacks against the classroom wall. 

Cara will be first to recover. She will take the half-dress 
from Patricia and shrug. Oh well, she says. It was just an 
ugly dress. 

—Yeah, Patricia says, her voice flat and dry. And a stupid 
b-brand. 

Cara will throw the piece of dress at you. Let it fall at your 
feet. Suppress the wail of rage inside your ribcage. Do not 
look at Eric Cassio. Do not move or speak. Wait for them to 
leave. When the classroom door closes behind them, sit on 
the floor and stuff the rags of your dress back into the paper 
bag. Stare at the floor tile, black grains swirling into white. 
See if you can make it through the next five minutes. The 
next ten. Eventually, you’ll hear the class coming back from 
recess. Get to your feet and dust off your legs. Sit down at 
your desk and hold the bag in your lap. 

You will remember a story you heard on the news, about 
a brother and sister in Burma who got caught in a flood. As 
they watched from a rooftop, the flood stripped their house 
of its walls, drowned their parents against a bamboo fence, 
and washed their goats and chickens down the road. Their 
house is gone. Their family is gone. But they hold onto a 
piece of wood and kick toward dry land. Think how they 
must have felt that night, kicking into the flood, the houses 
all around them in splinters, people and animals dead. 


e 
On Saturday, wear something good. A pair of white shorts 


and a red halter and sandals. Put your hair in a barrette. Try 
not to think about the dress in its bag at the bottom of your 
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closet. That does not concern you. Go downstairs and get 
something to eat. You will not erase yourself by foregoing 
meals. After breakfast, when your mother asks if you’d like 
to make cookies, say yes. Look how much this pleases her. 
You have not felt like doing anything in weeks. Take out 
the measuring cups and bowls and all the ingredients. Mix 
the dough. Allow your brother to add the chocolate chips. 

Put the cookies in the oven. Check them at three minutes, 
and at five. Your brother claps his hands and asks again and 
again if they are ready yet. When they are ready, open the 
oven door. A wash of sugary heat will hit your face. Pull on 
the mitts and take out the cookie sheet. Just then, the doorbell 
will ring. 

Listen as your mother gets the door. You will hear her 
talking to someone outside, low. Then she’ll come into the 
kitchen. 

—Thete’s a boy here for you, she says, twisting her hands 
in her apron. He wants to ride bikes. 

—Who? 

—I don’t know. He’s blond. 

Do not drop the tray of cookies on the kitchen tile. Do 
not allow your head to float away from your body. The familiar 
tightness will gather in your throat. At first you will think it 
is another joke, that when you go to the door he will not 
be there. 

But then there he is, in the doorway of the kitchen. It is 
the first time in years someone else your age has stood inside 
your house. And this is Eric Cassio, in his blue-striped Oxford 
shirt and khaki shorts, his hair wild from the wind. Watch 
him stare at your brother, who’s gotten a handful of cookie 
dough. Try talking. Offer him a cookie and milk. Your 
mother will take your brother, silently, out into the yard, 
and in a few moments you will hear him shrieking as he leaps 
through the sprinkler. 

Now eat a cookie and drink milk with Eric Cassio. Do not 
let crumbs cling to your red halter. Wipe the line of milk 
from your upper lip. Watch Eric eat one cookie, then another. 
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When he’s finished he will take a rumpled white package 
from his backpack and push it across the table. You will be 
extremely skeptical. You will look at the package as if it were 
a bomb. 

—I told my mom what happened at school, he says. She 
got you this. 

Turn the package over. It is a clothing bag. When you 
open it you will find a dress inside, a different one, dark red 
with a deep-V neckline and two small rosettes at the hip. 

—I know it’s not the same as the other one, he says. 

Look at him, hard, to make sure this is not a joke. His eyes 
are steady and clear. Stand up and hold the dress up against 
you. You can see it is just the right size. Bite your lip. Look 
at Eric Cassio, speechless. Try to smile instead; he will un- 
derstand. 

—Patricia won the Miggie’s thing, he says. She told me 
last night. 

For a moment, you will feel bludgeoned. You thought it 
would be you. You and Eric Cassio. It was supposed to make 
all the difference. Patricia couldn’t possibly have more stars 
than you. Then remember there’s another important thing 
to ask him. 

—Who’s the boy? 

He looks down into his lap, and you understand that the 
boy is him. When he raises his eyes, his expression tells you 
that despite the dress, despite the hybrid peas, things are not 
going to change at school or at Miss Miggie’s. He will not 
take walks with you at recess or sit next to you at McDonald’s. 
You can see he is apologizing for this, and you can choose 
to accept or not. 

Get to your feet and pull yourself straight; raise your chin 
as your mother has shown you to do. Adjust the straps of 
your sandals, and make sure your halter is tied tight. Then 
tide bikes with Eric Cassio until dark. 
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Jenny Factor 


To Twenty Canada Geese in the Palisades 
Industrial Park 


Ladies, it is late. The lake is ice. 

You’ve surely seen the heron fly beyond 

the great black oak. And watched the robins go, 
the nuthatch go, the koi pond crusted silver. 


It’s February in the yellowed grass. 

Beneath the bones of trees: the sleeted pond. 

Your broad feet tromp on wet-dirt-seeded snow. 

You stroll and browse for seeds—no thought of cover. 


Making much of little, once or twice 

a morning you take flight in lines, you land 

on littered lawns, then join a crowd, and slowly 
start to eat and talk again. The ganders 


have flown off. The day is nice. 

Your chatter’s feminine and frisky, fond 
and fierce as fishwives gossiping at bowls 
of snap peas or as women giving orders 


in town square or at market haggling price. 
In short, your calls are comfortable. You stand 
your suffering in good company. You chose 
the fate of any small group wintering over, 


the long tradition of a well-shared strife, 
the strength of staying on familiar ground. 
Ladies, it is late and I am cold. 

My hands are empty. Go and find another 
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Across the bridge, above the frozen pond, 

I make my way, a woman come alone 

to where the grass is dead and there’s no cover. 


I choose the strangest spots to winter over. 
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George Bradley 


Nabu-Kudurti-Usur and the Word 


Nothing of the sort occurred, of course, 

not the evil dreams, not the dementia, 

neither bovine diet nor bestial appearance, 

hair like feathers, nails like claws of birds; 

it hadn’t happened that way at all, as any 

number of high officials with impeccable credentials 
would surely have testified, had they been asked. 
When the great King Nabu-Protects-the-Dynasty— 
who had driven Pharaoh from the land, 

who impressed the might of Marduk upon all nations, 
who restored the ziggurats, constructed city walls, 
and built the Pensile Paradise for no more 

than a woman’s delectation— 

lay down to end his days, 

favored concubines bathed the fevered brow, 
musicians played quietly at a distance, and priests 
intoned the rituals in reverential whispers. 

Costly medicine was brought in from afar, 
astronomagi were commanded to hazard an opinion, 
and the king—might he live forever!—expired 

in the complete possession of majesty, attended 

by comely eunuchs and wrapped in rich tradition; 
and if it is true that bribed bodyguards 

and a perfumed pillow assisted to that end, 

that, too, was ancient practice and not undignified, 
nothing like the lies contemptible slaves would spread. 
But those self-mutilating eaters of insects 

who lived in mud huts by stagnant ditches, 

who had seen the temple of their god destroyed, 
their city walls dissected stone from stone, 

their citizens dragged off in chains 
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by a king whose name they garbled: Nebuchadnezzar— 
those human trophies of a minor campaign 

composed events to their entire satisfaction, 
impressing clay with preposterous inventions, 
relentlessly recensing their unlikely tales until 

they had perfected phrase, reformed the facts, 

and then the king abandoned faith with reason, 

then the lord of waterways knelt down in the fields 

to accept the dew-wet grass into his ox-wide mouth, 
brought under the humiliating yoke of madness 

by a pitiless investment, by that unconscionable thing, 
the right word released upon this feckless world. 
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Five Poems by Patricia Ferrell 


Sad Old White Guys 


Better give me something to smoke 
If I’m going to love you, better 


Take what once was so hard to give up 
Back into the blood. 


The lake where we meet must include a thick 
Fog, as if the night held a whole 


Pack in its lungs, then slowly exhaled 
For the duration of this dream. 


Your wife sleeps inside, the house 
Mind keeping her warm. 


Soft clicks, ov... off... on... 
Not a ripple to disturb 


Her peace. We drift further, anchored 
By her faithful window- 


Square of light. Does she dream of you, 
As tonight I will 


Not, having sated myself on lips 
That taste of char 


With someone whom I touched and then 
Did not want. 
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So starved for a friend, the most sexual 
Thing I can do 


Is to lay in your lap the weight 
Of my head. 


Inside the Parrot Asylum 


Sanity... 
tiddle me this: 
what breeds in captivity? 


To find me, follow 
a repeating sound 
of metal, the mind hung up 


Turning over 
and over the same old 
childhood conundrum. 


What’s known: 
even a dog 
will daily test its chain. 


Come visit soon 
talk feathers to me. 
Don’t look so sad 


Don’t you know 
it’s all done 
with wires and mirrors? 


Don’t say: 
poor bird 
sunk so low, dirty 
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Dirty feathers 
dirty talk 
in the trees. 


I asked 
for a friend 
ten times 


Ten times 
ten times 
ten; they gave me 


Your poems 
in the papers 
that lined my cage. 


I saw ways 
to make them 
better, clip the shit 


You left in. 
They reminded me 
of me, before the angel- 


Alien came 
blowing its colored 
spit into cartoon 


Speech balloons. 
For hours, days 
we shriek and argue. 


A wave: 
You are insane. 
No, you are insane. 
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City Sparrow 


I don’t know why it made me sad. 
It was so brave and small against the impossible 
Survival—just a dot 


On the black expanse of summer 
Asphalt, hopping among crumbs, not believing 
Its luck. It was my child— 


I wondered if it was a dumb one. 


I don’t know why simplicity makes me sad. 
I couldn’t reach out, extend a hand to offer shelter 
Or comfort—rise 


Without frightening it away. 
Nor could I answer with such a lump 
In my throat. Oh smile— 


When you smile I can tell how smart you are. 


Dynasty 


Remember when I insisted I wasn’t asleep. Well, 

I was. And that time parked in your neighbor’s driveway, 

When I couldn’t separate the pillow from my head but drove 

Anyway, blindly, from your life. Your wife was coming down 
the street, 

In her hand a black violin case. What’s this? I thought. I 
knew she didn’t play. 

She looked tired, so weary, a half-step from being 
martyred—Christ, 

It’s practically required on the application for loving you. 
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I know she didn’t fail to clock my car and me there 
On the front seat passed out from the heat. 


How could she miss it, all the doors wide open 

To catch a breeze, every cat in the neighborhood asleep 

On my back, weighing me down like stones. Did she laugh 

At this living pyramid of the pathetic, or frown when I finally 

Gave up and drove off, blind, still half in dreams? Did 
she believe 

She’d finally won? I was camped out in the wrong driveway, 

Dreaming about mummies, vacationing neighbors, 

Death in Egypt, and release from your dynasty. 

All the talk and suspicious whisperings 


Of brothers, sisters, relations—the chisels 

Coming out to sing their own history—erasing my false 

Beard, my face, my favor. You dying within the secret of 
my name. 


Dreams of Academe 


I must confess I have been kept up nights 

In delicious anticipation of what my particular 
Call numbers in the Library of Congress will be. 

I lie there, counting degrees like sheep: MA, PhD. 
Educo, educere. Who wants to do it the easy way? 
I do. I do. 


I’ve read the classics, and can state with some 
Authority, no one in them is happy. Nor am I 

Without a grant of subsidy. Too old for a Fulbright, 
How about a Prix de Rome? Hell, I’d settle for a fellow, 
A dank, badly lit cubicle, deep in the bowels of some 
Hallowed university. 
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I’m in the Ivy now, God grant me tenure. Give me all 
The budget allows and I’ll sing my song just for U. 
Pll grow old and obscure, but still deliver the goods. 
You can bank on my second, my third, and fourth 
Books to make good on the promise set up with 

That first one. 


Pll give you your tragic poet’s story, your graduate thesis; 
A biography. I’ll show you my medals from years in classroom 
Trenches. I remain alone, waiting only for death; drinking 
Liquor till it turns nourishing as milk. Turn your tape on. 
Pll answer the question: Are you a poet or a critic? I’m a pritic. 
I'm a prick. 
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Carol Moldaw 


from The Lightning Field 
HI. 


Although the land itself is rolling and pitted, 
the pole tips form a horizontal plane 

flat enough to support a sheet of glass. 
Walking among them, you don’t notice that 
the poles’ lengths vary by over seven feet— 
they look identical—what is disarming 

is the languor-inducing rhythm of their recurrence. 
They are far enough apart that as you walk 
between them it is hard to keep in mind 

the multi-angled interrelationships 

that subtly tug at you from all directions 

when you stop and stand next to any one of them. 
Or is it that the two hundred and twenty feet 
(three hundred and eleven, cutting across 

the diagonal) allow you to forget? 

You might be holding hands, stumbling over 
the rough terrain, listening hard for crickets, 
absorbed in particular by nothing, 

maybe mulling over the near-homonyms 

liar and /yre, or talking of love, your love, 

and how the breasts on Michaelangelo’s women 
ate like sacs affixed to a man’s musculature, 
when, mid-sentence, you are stopped up short 
by an innocuous-looking juncture, and forced 
to scrutinize the meaning of your next step. 
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Seen from above, I think the lightning field 
must look like a bed of nails, or garden spikes, 
a force field of ambiguous auspices, 

an artifact with calendric implications. 
Although an aerial survey did determine 

which way the field was positioned on the land, 
the artist declares that an aerial view 

is of no value—the experience takes place 
within the field, walking among the poles, 

in a small group, or alone. Set in concrete 
foundations one foot down and three feet deep, 
each pole engineered to hold its own 

in wind up to one hundred miles per hour 

and cut to within an accuracy of one- 

one hundredth of an inch to its own length— 
is a single line in an abstract poem, 

the surface repetition unfathomable 

while meaning accrues across the full array 
which never can be walked the same way twice. 
I wanted to retrace our steps, the air 

to vibrate with the same electric hum, 

unseen cicadas, flashes of forked lightning, 

but the terrain shifted under my feet, 

and each confluence I thought I recognized 

a play of light invariably transformed. 
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James Pollock 


Northwest Passage: After Cavafy 
The Franklin Expedition, 1845-1848 


When you set out to find your Northwest Passage 
and cross to an empty region of the map 


with a passionate desire to know what lies beyond, 
sailing the thundering ice fields on the ocean, 


feeling her power move you from below; 
when all summer the sun’s hypnotic eye 


won’t blink, and the season slowly passes, an endless 
dream in which you’ re forever diving into pools, 


fame’s image forever rising up to meet you; 
when the fall comes, at last, triumphantly, 


and you enter Victoria’s narrow frozen strait, 
and your Terror and Erebus freeze in the crushing floes; 


in that long winter night among the steeples 
of jagged ice, and the infinite, empty plain of wind and snow, 


when the sea refuses to be reborn in spring, 
three winters pass without a thaw, and the men, 


far from their wives and children, far from God, 
are murdering one another over cards; 


when blue gums, colic, paralysis of the wrists 


come creeping indiscriminately among you; 
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and you leave the ships, and set out on the ice, 
dragging the lifeboats behind, loaded 


with mirrors and soap, slippers and clocks, 
into the starlit body of the night, 


with your terrible desire to know what lies beyond; 
then, half-mad, snow-blind, even then, 


before you kill the men who’ve drawn the fatal lots, 
and take your ghastly communion in the snow, 


may you stumble at last upon some band of Inuit 
hauling their catch of seal across the ice, 


and see how foolish you have been; 
forcing your way by will across a land 


which can’t be forced, but must be understood, 
toward a passage just now breaking up within. 
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Two Poems by David Schloss 


Old Collaborators 


Some men, who collaborated self-consciously 
with killers behind a one-way mirror darkly, 
catching their breaths on every errant wind, 


once descended stone steps to find the kind 
of minds that maimed despite eloquent pleas 
by local officials to set their people free. 


They learned the equivalencies of either/or 
propositions then, resembling more and more 
the characters they’d assume as secretaries, 


bookkeepers, coolly anonymous apothecaries, 
changing their names until no useful memory 
could emerge, no messages for their enemies, 


waiting until they could let those lives go, 
their funeral corteges grey as trodden snow. 


What the Left Hand Is Doing 


We wondered, Have we already been punched 
into this world’s time clock often enough 

to earn the preservation of a family tree 
through the long cruelties of its history? 


Could we ever retrieve our parents’ lines, 
the itinerant and wronged of former times, 
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who found in some daily ritual activities 
the only shelter from their uncertainties? 


In acknowledgment of their lost archives, 

the constant tragic failure of past lives 

to complete themselves in ours, we’d show 
how some end in earth, some in an inferno— 


but, living then, how would we have known, 
even with freedom, how to write this down? 
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Stephen McLeod 


Maria Gostrey 


The way of free things unmatched she moved 
expert of love but love more subtly tuned 

than a watcher would expect from naive distance 
in time mere time that’s vanished but for books 
and embers that will not quite satisfy 
themselves on elder oxygen to glow. 

She floated over them and not in boasting but 
carrying them with her in her loosened grip. 


More time than one could fairly there expect 
a moment held a love not in the loins 

but finer in an attitude that burns 

just in those embers near but still unseen. 
An unself-conscious filter she emerged 

to show them at life’s twilight life’s dessert. 
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Two Poems by Michael Tyrell 


Public Phone 


And on the receiver’s live air, the insistent eo 

from someone who has refused to hang up, the plea 

divorced from all name and form, 

an argument’s last word splintering through the black 
pinpoints, 

warped as the metal where the last dialer’s face floated 

above square numbers, where 

every voice is listed under code, like combinations 

to an immense vault of wires. 

Only static has figured all of them out. 

I hear it like a safecracker’s tools thieving through connection, 

if being invisible can be called connection. 

Now it is silencing my answers 

to the other voice, the living one. 

Now it is peeling the two wires apart. 

Has it decoded even the walkers whose 

garments brush against the window glass? 

I can hear their words only in fragments, 

like taped voices being rewound and then deleted. 

The shopping center doors clap shut and open, 

the atonal hum returns—unidentifiable 

out in the crowds, how decisively the dialer must still be 
moving, 

propelling himself from the argument, 

forgetting, by degrees, the voice, the face, the number, 

murmuring 7¢’s not impossible, really, 

nothing can reach me as the poles 

follow him, faceless totems surrounding 

and claiming every imaginable distance. 
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Transit 


Inside the shelter of another morning. 

The escaping minutes that bottle bees ride, 
phone numbers carved into the walls. 

The three battered walls where they wait. 
Where I wait, inside another morning. 
Inside another morning and no fourth wall. 
Tinted windows, smiles of the missing. 
Everything posted—bargain bids, 

pleas for vital organs. No fourth wall 

to drive out the elements: hail, fallout. 
Today All Souls’ Day. 

Today when the souls go back. 

Today the day of numbers, departures. 
Where I wait inside another morning. 

The saints, the statues left in the house 
where a machine answers all voices. 

The end has been delayed, it 

missed a connection. No one can wait. 
Bribery, blackmail—the heat keeps 

leaves in place. I keep my place with the others, 
I don’t know how to drive them out. 

The children are bundled, the heat in place. 
Where we wait inside another morning, 

we miss a connection. 

Today the souls go back: bribery and blackmail 
are no good. They forget our phone numbers. 
They can’t wait to be missing. 

A machine keeps answering all voices. 

The end is coming. 

We are keeping our place. 

We are forming a line. 
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Two Poems by Michael Burns 


What Comes of It 


Somebody is always expecting you home. 
Somebody’s saying you’ve been gone too long 
and stayed too late, and no good can come of it. 


Go on now. You see, it’s just ahead: 
yellow flame against a late spring sky, 
your life blazing and secret, lightning struck, 


started where the blue clock hangs in back 
and lays its shadow down upon the floor 
like a crucifix, or a tavern sign. 


A yellow scream against a quiet sky. 
I say scream but that’s not what we do. 
We can’t tell, from this far, what’s on fire. 


Snake 


Come fast over a hill 
can’t slow or swetve 
before it’s broken 
beneath their wheels 
and then 
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she says she hurts 
where she places 
his hand 

beneath her heart. 


Truth is so tight 
they can only crawl out of it. 
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Dear Bunny, Dear Volodya: 
The Friendship and the Feud 


Terry Quinn 


In 1940, soon after coming to the United States, Vladimir 
Nabokov sent Edmund Wilson some of his early attempts at 
writing in English. This initial query, and Wilson’s gracious 
response to it, began a relationship that would span more 
than thirty years and two-thousand pages of correspondence. 
Their letters were collected by Simon Karlinsky in The Nabo- 
kov- Wilson Letters: Correspondence between Vladimir Nabo- 
kov and Edmund Wilson, 1940-1971. The following is a 
dramatic dialogue adapted by Terry Quinn from the texts of 
the collected letters as well as from additional material pro- 
vided by the two writers’ estates. It chronicles a deeply serious 
literary relationship as well as a close personal bond sharing 
the details of private domestic affairs. Wilson and Nabokov 
often disagreed about the merits of the literary works they 
discussed—both their own and those of other writers—but 
the letters illustrate the profound enjoyment each found in 
these healthy, and often lively, differences of opinion. 
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The mood began to change in 1965, however, when Wilson 
attacked Nabokov’s translation of Aleksandr Pushkin’s Eu- 
gene Onegin. What began as a deep friendship became a 
very public feud printed as letters to the editor in the pages 
of The New York Review of Books. By March 1971, kind 
words had returned to replace the violent, personal attacks 
in the press, but the release of Wilson’s Upstate (a volume 
based on twenty years of recollections of travels in Northern 
New York) later that year reignited the battle. Powerful at- 
tacks on each other’s character and personal shortcomings 
had by then become more frequent than respectful literary 
criticisms, and the writers had not restored their longtime 
closeness at the time of Wilson's death in 1972. Developed 
at the Mercantile Library of New York and first performed 
at Manhattan's Century Theater in 1997, the dialogue that 
Jollows traces the more than thirty years of this relationship 
between two of the last century's preeminent men of letters. 


SETTING: Two desks, two chairs, two lecterns 
PERIOD: 1940-1971 


Theme music begins. Lights fade up. At stage left, a desk, a chatr 
and a lectern at which NABOKOV stands; At stage right, a desk, a 
chair and a lectern at which WILSON stands. Both men speak cheerily 
and rapidly over the music, continually cutting in before the other 


has finished. 


NABOKOV: Was dreadfully sorry I did not see you when you 
passed through here. 


WILSON: We hope to get down to Boston the weekend of the 
twentieth. Couldn’t we arrange something for Saturday or 
Sunday, if you are there? 


NABOKOV: We had several splendid days in Vermont, but I 
was sorry that they clashed with your arrival at Boston. 
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WILSON: I am sorry that I did not have a chance to stop off 
in Cambridge but had to come straight to New York. 


NABOKOV: We would have enjoyed coming hugely, but we 
have hundreds of humdrums to do because we are leaving 
on the twenty-first for Utah. 


WILSON: We are absolutely counting on you for Thanksgiving. 
To let us down would be inexcusable, because we are going 
to order a turkey of a size based on the assumption that you 
will all be here. 


NABOKOV: Please don’t order the turkey of extra bulk, because 
Dmitri has a bad cold again, with fever, and we should hate 


to have to wire at the last moment “not coming.” 


WILSON: All these matters will absolutely necessitate your 
coming up here in November. 


NABOKOV: The dentist said there could be no question of my 
going to Cape Cod. It is a bitter disappointment. 


WILSON: Everybody is extremely disappointed that you are 
not coming up for Thanksgiving. Couldn’t you make it some 


day next week before we... . 


As if just realizing that they are not alone in the room, they slowly 
look up at the audience, smile and say: 


NABOKOV: Dear Bunny... 
WILSON: Dear Volodya ... 
They move from the lecterns to their chairs. 


NABOKOV: August 30, 1940 . . . My dear Mr. Wilson, .. . 
My cousin Nicholas has suggested my writing to you. I would 
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be very happy to meet you. I am staying with friends in 
Vermont—goldenrod and wind, mostly—but shall be back 
in New York in the second week of September. 


WILSON: Dear Nabokov: . . . This review of Rust’hvelt is 
admirable and very entertaining. In doing future reviews, 
please follow exactly The New Republic usage in giving the 
title, author, etcetera at the top. Another thing: do please 
refrain from puns, to which I see you have a slight propensity. 
They are pretty much excluded from serious journalism here. 
Also, the expression “I for one” is not precisely in the tone 
of reviewing. You ought simply to say “I”—or, if you want 
to emphasize it, “For myself” or “For my part.” Won’t you 
call me up soon and come in and have lunch again? 


NABOKOV: I want to speak to you about your book To the 
Finland Station. I enjoyed it immensely, it is beautifully 
composed and you are extraordinarily unbiased, although 
here and there I did notice two or three little thistles of 
conventional radicalism sticking to your freely flowing gown. 
... Your “clearing up” of Marxism’s difficulties would have 
maddened Marx. Personally I find that you have simplified 
his idea a little too drastically. Without its obscurities and 
abracadabra, without its pernicious reticences, shamanic in- 
cantations and magnetic trash, Marxism is not Marxism. 


And an ironic reader confronted with Lenin’s remark about 
the fox he did not shoot because he was “beautiful” might 
retort: Pity that Russia was homely. 


You will not be irritated by my criticizing certain passages? 
I felt it would be somehow unfair to your vety important book 
if I did not express the whirl of thought that its shimmering 
propeller produced. 


WILSON: Dear Vladimir: . . . This translation of Axchar is 
the best Pushkin translation and one of the best translations 
of poetry of any kind I ever saw. (The only thing I'd criticize 
is “his neighbors” in the last line. Would “the dwellers” be 
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better?) “The Poet” is also excellent. You’ve got the compres- 
sion and energy of the language, which is what the translators 
usually don’t get. I think you really ought to publish these 
two. I’ll send them to Partisan Review, if you like. 


NABOKOV: Dear Bunny, . . . I am so glad that you liked 
them. In a couple of years I shall be doing that sort of thing 
much better. 


WILSON: I’ve just read your Sebastian Knight, of which Laugh- 
lin has sent me proofs, and it’s absolutely enchanting. It’s 
amazing that you should write such fine English prose and 
not sound like any other English writer, but be able to do 
your own kind of thing so subtly and completely. You and 
Conrad must be the only examples of foreigners succeeding 
in English in this field. The whole book is brilliant and beauti- 
fully done. 


NABOKOV: Sebastian’s ghost makes you a bow to the ground. 
I am very happy that you liked that little book. As I think I 
told you, I wrote it five years ago, in Paris, on the implement 
called S:det as a writing desk—because we lived in one room 
and I had to use our small bathroom as a study. 


November 3, 1942 . . . Dear Bunny, . . . You have probably 
received a certain letter from the Guggenheim Society, to 
which I have applied for a grant. (My financial position is 
becoming disastrous.) I gave you as reference. 


A child in Georgia called a butterfly a “flutter-by”—which 
almost solves the puzzling origin of that word. 


Tve been talking a lot about Mary’s The Company She Keeps. 
When I see you I shall discuss it exhaustively, but until then 
I want to tell you that it is a splendid thing—clever, poetic 
and new. In fact, I am quite flabbergasted, if that’s the 
right word. 
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WILSON: Mary was cheered by what I told her you said about 
her book, as she has been getting pretty dreadful reviews. 
Almost nobody has said that the book was well written. I 
don’t think people notice the difference nowadays. 


NABOKOV: Dear Bunny, . . . I envy so bitterly your intimacy 
with English words—tumbling them as you do—that it seems 
tather silly to send you the poem you will find on a separate 
page. I have been pining away ever since the chairman of a 
Women’s Club where I had been reading my verse said to me 
with a lyrical leer: “What I loved best was the broken English.” 


WILSON: January 11, 1943... . Dear Vladimir: . . . I think I 
have pethaps found a solution to the problem of getting a 
translator for your books. I met, while I was lecturing at 
Smith, an extremely intelligent Russian woman who speaks 
and writes English absolutely perfectly. She is Helen Muchnic, 
69 Belmont Avenue, Northampton, Mass. It might be worth 
your while to see her in Boston some time. 


By the way, are you an American citizen now? I believe that 
this may make some difference to the Guggenheim people. 


NABOKOV: I got that Guggenheim Fellowship. Thanks, dear 
friend. I have noticed that whenever you are involved in any 
of my affairs, they are always successful. 


WILSON: Dos Passos has brought in a moth that looks like 
this sketch. Can you tell me what it is? I couldn’t find it in 
my little moth and butterfly book. It is evidently mimicking 
dead leaves. 


NABOKOV: The drawing you sent me is a fairly recognizable 
one of a Sphyngid, ot hawkmoth, belonging to the general 
genus Smerinthus, and is probably jamaicensis. If so, it has 
eye-spots on the secondaries which it discloses with a jerk 
from under its cryptic primaries in order to frighten off such 
enemies as would not be taken in by its resemblance to a leaf. 
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Iam returning the proofs of your Nozes on Russian Literature. 
Vera and I liked both this and the other article enormously. 


Went to a dentist yesterday. Some of my teeth had little red 
cherries—abscesses—and the man in white was pleased when 
they came out whole, together with the crimson ivory. My 
tongue feels like somebody coming home and finding his 
furniture gone. The plate will only be ready next week, and 
I am orally a cripple. 


WILSON: We are terribly sorry to hear about your crisis. Don’t 
let them pull out too many—they tend to overdo this in 
Ametica. 


If you are hard up, with all that dentistry, I wish you would 
let me lend you the money to come up here. I am rich for 
the first time in my life. 


NABOKOV: I should like to come Friday evening, if possible. 
(I am now armed with a tip-top, plap-plopping plate.) 


I think some of the details of the Teheran meeting are de- 
lightful. For instance: “Stalin talked freely to his guests 
through an interpreter,” or, “Stalin raised his glass and looked 
soberly around.” Judging by the photographs it is quite obvi- 
ous that it is not the real Stalin, but one of his many dupli- 
cates—a stroke of genius on the part of the Soviets. I am not 
even sure whether this Tussaudesque figure is real at all, since 
the so-called interpreter, a Mr. Pavlovsk, who appears in all 
the pictures as a kind of Puppenmeister, is obviously the man 
responsible for the uniformed doll’s movements. Note the 
crease of the false Joe’s trousers in exhibit No. 3. Only wax 
figures have that kind of trouser leg. 


WILSON: Yes, the Teheran conference was wonderful— 
especially when Roosevelt lifted the sword and said, “Truly, 
a heart of steel!” Obviously nothing came out of it except 
some kind of old-fashioned deal which is being concealed 
from the public. 
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NABOKOV: I got a letter from The New Republic asking me 
to review a couple of books. One of them is all about Russian 
humor, by Cournos—I have not read it yet—and the other 
is a collection by Guerney. I am in a bilious mood and hope 
that both books are comfortably bad. 


WILSON: I have been missing my base at Wellfleet, and every- 
thing around me seems of an emptiness that opens right out 
on the interstellar spaces. I think that airplanes, in changing 
our point of view on the permanence and authority of human 
habitations, are also damaging our intellectual and imagina- 
tive constructions. The city doesn’t mean to me anymore what 
it did when I first came to work here after the last war. And 
I really get along better in my house on the Cape, which we 
at least have the illusion of filling ourselves. 


The editor of Pocket Books has just asked me to do an anthol- 
ogy of Russian short stories. I referred him to you. He wanted 
to know whether your political point of view was such that 
you would be unwilling to include Soviet stories, and I told 
him I didn’t think so. If you do it, you ought to get at least 
one thousand dollars. 


NABOKOV: January 3, 1944... Dear Bunny, . . . Thanks for 
suggesting me to the publisher of Russian stories. From the 
literary material produced during twenty-five years of the 
Soviet rule, I could select about a dozen readable shorts. I 
think that my main grudge against the good old Soviets is 
that they produce such execrable literature. But, as I say, with 
a little tact I could choose a few eatable plums out of the 
rot—although I shall feel like a beggar rummaging in a gar- 
bage can. 


I am sending you the socks you lent me and a sample of my 


translation of Eugene Onegin. 


WILSON: Onegin fragment is good. Katharine White, one of 
the creators of The New Yorker, who has been living for some 
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years in Maine, has come back to work. One of her ideas is 
to get you to do stories for them. She has torn out all your 
things in The Atlantic and is very anxious to meet you when 
you come on. When I go to the office, I will send you her 
memorandum to me on the subject. 


NABOKOV: I have reread our contract carefully and really it is 
a masterpiece on your part. I also received a check for $750 
from Doubleday. I must say this solves a lot of financial 
worries. I want to thank you very sincerely, dear Bunny, for 
yout afranging this matter. It was grand of you—and I really 
keep feeling that my contribution does not quite live up to 
my share. 


WILSON: I like your Bend Sinister very much. Am eager to 
see the rest of it. I have made some suggestions on the manu- 
script. I think there are three English verbs that you do not 
handle with quite a sure touch: discern, reach and shun (which 
you sometimes confuse with shirk). Otherwise, it is very well 
written. My only possible criticism would be that you some- 
times write slightly involved sentences. 


About Eugene Onegin—you are doing remarkably well with 
it; but don’t you think perhaps shorter things are more in 
order? We can’t have the whole work—which has, besides, 
been several times, though badly enough, translated lately. 


NABOKOV: I have teceived from The American Poet a request 
for translations of Russian poets— “especially soldier poets of 
today.” I was down with the flu and wrote a rather irritated 
fetter, saying that I did not know any soldiers’ verse except 
casual bits, which are even inferior to the kind of war stuff 
written by soldiers of other countries. I feel that somehow I 
have committed a gaffe. Do you know these people? 


WILSON: I heard from those American Poet people, too, and 
sent them a copy of this card, which I commend to you as a 
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model: (He rises and declaims:) “Edmund Wilson regrets that 
it is impossible for him to: 


read manuscripts 

write articles or books to order 

do editorial work 

judge literary contests 

make after-dinner speeches 

appear on television 

allow his name to be used on letterheads 
supply personal information about himself 
receive unknown persons who have no apparent business 
with him 

et cetera, et cetera, et cetera.” 


(He sits, then continues in a casual tone:) We've enjoyed your 
book on Gogol. The best parts are brilliant—the exposition 
of poshlost perfect and valuable. It does seem to me, though, 
that in some connections you’ve gone out of your way to be 
rather silly and perverse about the subject. I’ve done a review 
for The New Yorker in which, since I haven’t received that 
large basket of fruit I’ve daily been expecting, I’ve sharply 
taken you to task. (As NABOKOV moves to his lectern, WILSON 
continues:) Also, isn’t there something more than two dimen- 
sional to Le Misanthrope and the Don Juan of Molière? Of 
course, Moliére isn’t a poet like Gogol, but these pieces aren’t 
exactly hot dogs. 


NABOKOV: From my Nikolai Gogol: “A bad play is more 
apt to be good comedy or good tragedy than the incredibly 
complicated creations of such men as Shakespeare or Gogol. 
(As WILSON moves to his lectern, NABOKOV continues:) In this sense 
Moliére’s stuff, for what it is worth, is ‘comedy’—that is, 
something as readily assimilated as a hot dog at a football 
game; something of one dimension and absolutely devoid of 
the huge, seething, prodigiously poetic background that 
makes true drama.” (He returns to his chair.) 
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WILSON: From my review in The New Yorker: “Mt. Nabokov 
has written the kind of book which can only be written by 
one artist about another—an essay which takes its place with 
the very small body of first-rate criticism of Russian literature 
in English. Nabokov’s Gogo/ must be henceforth read by 
anybody who has any serious interest in finding out about 
Russian culture. The chief faults of Mr. Nabokov’s book are 
due to the fact that he is fundamentally a fiction writer and 
that Gogol, having been a real man, does not lend himself 
to the author’s accomplished technique of sudden sidelights 
and juxtaposed glimpses quite so readily as if he had been a 
character invented by Nabokov himself.” 


(He returns to his chair and continues:) Match 31, 1945... . 
Dear Volodya: . . . I shall transcribe a passage from a letter 
from Polly Boyden—a passage which will, I am sure, be grati- 
fying to your insatiable and narcissistic vanity: “I read Nabo- 
kov’s Gogo/,” she says, “by accident, and liked it so much 
I bought the Sebastian Knight. I think Nabokov is more 
inescapably the artist than anyone I have ever met personally 
and it chilled my blood, while I was reading those remarkable 
books, to realize I actually Aad met him—like ‘seeing Shel- 
ley plain.’” 


I’m sorry I haven’t had a chance to see more of you this winter. 
Our conversations have been among the few consolations of 
my literary life through these last years—when my old friends 
have been dying, petering out or getting more and more 
neurotic, and the general state of the world has been so 
discouraging for what used to be called the humanities. 


NABOKOV: We may go to some place in New Hampshire in 
July. The correspondence we have had in this respect has 
proved quite instructive. “Modern comfort” means that there 
is a water closet, but no bath. “Christian clientele” is still 
more amusing—and about as tempting. 


WILSON: I’ve been visited by an awful suspicion that the 
classical English language is doomed eventually to go down 
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in the general Western debacle, and that a basic or pidgin 
form of American will emerge, as Italian did from the deca- 
dence of Latin. If mass propaganda and mechanical warfare 
go much further, that will be all there will be left. 


Already the little grammar still remaining in English seems to 
be going by the board in the American public schools, where 
I am told the children are sometimes taught that it is all right 
to say, “He took she and I to the movies.” Soon the hair-raising 
conjugations in Mencken’s Amencan Language—I was, you 
was, he was; we was, you was, they was—may come to be 
the standard thing, so that people like you and me will turn 
out to have been just old forlorn academics—like Ausonius 
putting together poems out of lines from Virgil. 


NABOKOV: Two or three weeks ago I sold a story to The New 
Yorker and was paid very handsomely for it. Unfortunately, 
a man called Ross started to “edit” it, and I wrote to Mrs. 
White telling her that I could not accept any of those ridicu- 
lous and exasperating alterations—odds and ends inserted in 
order to “link up” ideas and make them clear to the “average 
reader.” (As WILSON moves to his lectern, NABOKOV continues:) 
Nothing like it has ever happened to me in my life. I am 
always quite willing to have my grammar corrected but have 
now made it quite clear to The New Yorker that there will 
be no “revising” and “editing” of my stories dorenavant. I 
was terribly angry. 


witson: To Katharine White at The New Yorker—“Dear 
Katharine: I have read the Nabokov stories, and I think they 
are both perfect. Not a word should be changed. From the 
way you talked about Signs and Symbols, I had imagined 
something like the work of the French naturalists at their 
most malodorous and ghoulish; but the details in Nabokov’s 
story are of the most commonplace kind. I don’t see how 
anybody could misunderstand the story as you people seem 
to have done, or could object to the details in themselves. 
And the fact that any doubt should have been felt about 
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them suggests a truly alarming condition of editor’s daze.” 
(He returns to his chair.) 


NABOKOV: Dear Bunny, . . . We have spent most of the 
summer in Wellesley. I have given up smoking and have 
grown tremendously fat. We have passed our citizenship ex- 
aminations. I know all the amendments. 


WILSON: Dear Volodya: . . . I have been having, as you 
probably know, a great deal of domestic agony, and am now 
living alone in my New York house, where I’d be delighted 
to put you and the whole family up. 


NABOKOV: I heard about your and Mary’s domestic affairs 
soon after our last meeting in New York. I hoped the whole 
thing somehow would be settled, but from what you write I 
deduce that it has not. I do not know what to say to you 
except that I have been feeling very much upset about the 
whole matter—especially as I did not hear from you directly 
and had to sift and combine various rumors. 


A pause; then, in a chipper tone: 


WILSON: Tell me: Why do you think that Harnlet has always 
been so popular on the stage in the English-speaking coun- 
tries? Of course it’s good but this can’t be the reason. Several 
of Shakespeare’s other plays ought to be more dramatically 
effective. It’s true that it gives the star a fat part, but there 
must be something more to it than this. Do give me the 
benefit of your opinion on this matter. 


NABOKOV: There are several reasons why Hamlet, even in 
the hideous garbled versions current on the stage, should be 
attractive both to the caviar-eater and the groundling: (1) 
everybody likes to see a ghost on the stage; (2) kings and 
queens are also attractive; (3) the number and variety of lethal 
arrangements are unsurpassed and thus most pleasing—(a) 
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murder by mistake, (b) poison (in dumb show), (c) suicide, 
(d) bathing and tree-climbing casualty, (e) duel, (f) again 
poison—and other attractions backstage. 


WILSON: I hear from people who have seen you that you 
are becoming stout, optimistic and genial—in other words, 
Americanized. I believe that I had already noticed traces of 
this in your letters, and I’m not sure that I entirely approve. 


NABOKOV: I detest Plato, I loathe Lacedaemon and all Perfect 
States. I weigh 195 pounds. 


February 16, 1946 . . . Dear Bunny, . . . I was wrong in 
saying that there were no Russians in Sherlock. It is queer 
that I should have forgotten the lady nihilist [NEE-hilist] who 
lost her pince-nez, or the lovely sentence: “He was an elderly 
man, thin, demure, and commonplace, by no means the 
conception one forms of a Russian nobleman.” 


In reviewing various details of my very pleasant stay, I notice 
with horror that when speaking to Auden I confused him 
with Azken and said flattering things about the latter’s verse, 
in the second person. I understand now the wild look that 
passed in his eyes. Stupid, but this has happened to me before. 


I have read your book Memozrs of Hecate County in one 
swallow. There are lots of wonderful things in it. You have 
given your narratot’s copulation mates such formidable de- 
fenses (leather and steel, gonorrhea, horse-gums) that the 
reader—or at least one reader, for I would have been abso- 
lutely impotent in your singular little harem—derives no kick 
from the hero’s love-making. I should have as soon tried to 
open a sardine can with my penis. The result is remarkably 
chaste, despite the frankness. I am really looking forward to 
seeing you. Your book is causing quite a “sensation” among 
my literary friends here! 


WILSON: Dear Volodya: NeAi/zst [Ni-hilist] is pronounced the 


way I pronounce it—not NEE-hilist. See any dictionary. 
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Thanks for your letter. But you sound as if I had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to write something like Fanny Hill. The 
frozen and unsatisfactory character of the sexual relations is 
a very important part of the central theme of the book, indi- 
cated by the title, which I’m not sure that you have grasped. 


NABOKOV: I have just finished Bend Sinister. It has taken four 
years to compose, and I am now testing comfortably with the 
rubber-red infant at my side. 


I have cut out a cartoon depicting two people wondering why 
you have such nasty friends. Have you seen it? Somebody 
told me that Hecate is number thirteen on a best-seller list! 


WILSON: I’ve just purchased a remarkable car—a 1931 Cadil- 
lac—which belonged to an old lady in California and was in 
storage for countless years, so that it has been absolutely 
perfectly preserved, like that Siberian mammoth in the ice. 
It is enormous and looks slightly comic, because it has one 
of those straight up-and-down store-window fronts that they 
do not make anymore. You sit or recline in back on a high 
and much-upholstered seat, from which you look down on 
the driver and the passing world. 


NABOKOV: With the feeling that I had: (1) some serious heart 
trouble, (2) ulcers, (3) cancer in the gullet and (4) stones 
everywhere, I had myself thoroughly examined at a good 
hospital. The doctor found that I was constitutionally in fine 
shape but was suffering from acute nervous exhaustion, due 
to the entomology/Wellesley/novel combination, and sug- 
gested my taking a two-months vacation. I have written Dou- 
bleday to hurry up. They have been reading my novel since 
May and must know it by heart. 


Have been rereading Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky. The latter is 
a third-rate writer and his fame is incomprehensible. I am 
very anxious to know more about your “trial.” Hecate County 
is as pure as a block of ice in a surgical laboratory. 
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WILSON: Dear Volodya: . . . I am out here in a small but 
excellent country hotel, leading a quiet, industrious and 
healthful life. Have been reading up the early books of Mal- 
taux and deciding that he is probably the greatest contempo- 
tary writer. Did you ever read La Condition humaine? | should 
be curious to know how you reacted to it. 


I’m going to get married out here, go to San Francisco for a 
few days, and then back to the East. I do hope you people 
can get up to see us. I am marrying a girl named Elena 
Thornton—née Mumm, and the daughter of a man who 
made champagne. Her mother was Russian, named Struve. 
It is all such a fortunate affair that I am afraid something 
dreadful will happen—an earthquake in San Francisco, 


perhaps. 


My Hecate obscenity case was heard early in November, and 
the decision is to be handed down the twenty-seventh. Do 
drop me a line out here. I’m anxious to read the end of 
your novel. 


NABOKOV: Bend Sinister has gone to the printers. Something 
inside me is insisting that I would like you to judge of the 
thing only in its final form—especially as I have altered consid- 
erably the first chapters, so that you have not seen the novel 
at all yet. I want it to come to you whole, as a nice solid 
surprise. A kind of wedding present. 


Et maintenant—en garde! I am at a loss to understand your 
liking Malraux’s books. Or are you just kidding me? Or is 
literary taste so subjective a matter that two persons of discrim- 
ination can be at odds in such a simple case as this? He 
is quite a third-rate writer—but a good, kind man, a very 
decent fellow. 


Here is a little list of questions regarding La Condition hu- 
maine which I suggest you answer: (1) Where the hell has 
the author seen people sneezing when exposed to frost? (2) 
What is the grand silence de la nuit chinoise? (Try and substi- 
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tute de la nuit américaine, de la nuit belge, etcetera, and 
see what happens.) From childhood I remember a golden 
inscription that fascinated me: “Compagnie Internationale 
des Vagons-Lit et des Grands Express Européens.” Malraux's 
work belongs to the Compagnie Internationale des Grands 
Clichés. (3) Have you never noticed the way bad writers at- 
tempt to give individuality to their (hopelessly amorphous) 
characters by inflicting upon them some trick of speech— 
rather like the dog that Galsworthy or Hugh Walpole or some 
other English mediocrity gave to one of his characters and 
had to keep on referring to, every time the man appeared? 
I simply cannot believe that you are able to stomach the 
recurrent ong of Tchen, the ‘solument of Katow, and other 
soi-disant mannerisms that make me squirm—all typical in 
an author who, like Malraux, is intrinsically devoid of humor. 


The longer I live the more I become convinced that the only 
thing that matters in literature is the more or less irrational 
magic of a book. That is, the good writer is first of all an 
enchanter. But one must not let things tumble out of one’s 
sleeves all the time, as Malraux does. 


witson: Dear Volodya: . . . I knew that I would get a rise 
out of you—but I am perfectly sincere about Malraux. Some 
of your points against La Condition humaine seem to me 
badly taken, the others of little importance. I admit that 
Malraux has no sense of humor. But he is surely the only 
first-rate imaginative genius that the French have produced 
since Proust. Inaccuracies, clichés and clumsiness do not in 
themselves invalidate a writer. You and I, besides, differ 
completely not only about Malraux but also about Dostoyev- 
sky, Greek drama, Lenin, Freud and a lot of other things— 
about which I’m sure we will never be reconciled. We’d 
better, I suppose, stick to the more profitable discussion of 
Pushkin, Flaubert, Proust, Joyce, etcetera. 


Hecate County was convicted in New York by a vote of two 
to one. Doubleday is going to appeal it. It is all an awful 
nuisance and is putting a crimp in my income. 
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January 9, 1947 . . . Dear Volodya: . . . About Henry James: 
It’s possible, as Ezra Pound says, to get no impression of him 
at all if you begin by reading the wrong things. But once you 
have read him at his best and got an idea of his literary 
development, almost everything he wrote becomes interesting. 


I think that almost all his long novels tend to run into the 
sands in the second volume, and that some of the shorter 
ones are more satisfactory. Be sure to read, in the New York 
edition, the volume that contains “What Maisie Knew,” “In 
the Cage” and “The Pupil.” These stories are among my 
favorites. 


NABOKOV: Dear Bunny, . . . I have read—or rather, reread— 
“What Maisie Knew.” It is terrible. Perhaps there is some 
other Henry James and I am continuously hitting upon the 
wrong one? 


At last I am sending you my novel. Needless to say, your 
opinion of Bend Sinister—but you know all that... . 


WILSON: I was rather disappointed in Bend Sinister—about 
which I had had some doubts when I was reading the parts 
you showed me—and I will give you my opinion, for what 
it is worth. I know that Allen Tate is tremendously excited 
about it. He told me that he considered it “a great book.” But 
I feel that, though it is crammed with good things—brilliant 
writing and amusing satire—it is not one of your greatest 
successes. First of all, it seems to me that it suffers from the 
same weakness as that play of yours about the dictator, The 
Waltz Invention. You aten’t good at this kind of subject, 
which involves questions of politics and social change, because 
you are totally uninterested in these matters and have never 
taken the trouble to understand them. For you, a dictator 
like the Toad is simply a vulgar and odious person who bullies 
serious and superior people like Krug. You have no idea why 
or how the Toad was able to put himself over, or what his 
revolution implies. And this makes your picture of such hap- 
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penings rather unsatisfactory. Now don’t tell me that the real 
artist has nothing to do with the issues of politics. An artist 
may not take politics seriously, but if he deals with such 
matters at all, he ought to know what it is all about. 


NABOKOV: I too had my doubts as to whether you would 
appreciate the atmosphere of my book—especially when you 
praised Malraux. In historical and political matters you are 
partisan of a certain interpretation which you regard as abso- 
lute. This means that we will have many a pleasant tussle 
and that neither will ever yield an inch of ground. 


WILSON: I’m going to try to get a good review for your novel. 
I don’t want to do it myself because I don’t want to say that 
you’re a great writer but that I don’t think Bend Sinister 
shows you at your best. 


NABOKOV: I am writing two things now: a new type of autobi- 
ography—a scientific attempt to unravel and trace back all 
the tangled threads of one’s personality—and a short novel 
about a man who liked little girls. It’s going to be called 
“The Kingdom by the Sea.” 


WILSON: We are tremendously settled at Wellfleet with our 
large and complicated family. Everybody but me plays chess 
like mad, and Elena’s son the other day beat the local expert 
after a game that lasted for hours and made them miss their 
dinners. Now they are clamoring for you, of whose brilliance 
they have heard from Rosalind. 


NABOKOV: I should love to have a skirmish with your family! 
A question: Laughlin is ready to sell me the plates of Laughter 
in the Dark for seventy-five dollars. Holt wants to buy them 
but does not know that I can get them so cheap from Laughlin. 
Would it be cricket if I sold them to Holt for two hundred 
to three hundred dollars? 


I liked your Kafka and Sartre articles. 
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WILSON: Those translations of yours seemed awfully good in 
that little English edition—though your last line of Lermon- 
tov’s “Solitary White Sail” is a conspicuous example of your 
failure to master the English subjunctive. 


NABOKOV: February 23, 1948 . . . Dear Bunny, . . . You 
naively compare my attitude towards the Soviet regime to 
that of a “ruined and humiliated” American southerner to- 
wards the “wicked” North. You must know me and “Russian 
Liberals” very little if you fail to realize the amusement and 
contempt with which I regard Russian émigrés whose “hatred” 
of the Bolsheviks is based on a sense of financial loss or 
class dégringolade. 


I do not want to be personal, but here is how I explain your 
attitude: In the ardent period of life, you and other American 
intellectuals of the twenties regarded with enthusiasm and 
sympathy Lenin’s regime, which seemed to you from afar an 
exciting fulfillment of your progressive dreams. Your concept 
of pre-Soviet Russia, of her history and social development, 
came to you through a pro-Soviet prism. When, later on (i.e., 
at the time of Stalin’s ascension), improved information, a 
more mature judgment and the pressure of inescapable facts 
dampened your enthusiasm and dried your sympathy, you 
somehow did not bother to check your preconceived notions 
in regard to old Russia—while, on the other hand, the glam- 
our of Lenin’s reign retained for you the emotional iridescence 
which your optimism, idealism and youth had provided. 
What you now see as a change for the worse (“Stalinism”) is 
really a change for the better in knowledge on your part. The 
thunderclap of administrative purges woke you up—some- 
thing that the moans in Solovki or at the Lubianka had not 
been able to do, since they affected men on whose shoulders 
St. Lenin’s hand had lain. 


WILSON: (Curtly) Dear Volodya: . . . I am doing rather a long 
poem in my amphisbaenic—or backward-rhyming—verse, 
which I'll send you when I’ve finished it. 
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NABOKOV: (Regaining his composure) Except for your excursions 
into the economic-social—which is most perverse and dis- 
tressing, coming from you—I liked your Tolstoy piece very 
much. Keep it down, keep it down, the ideological content, 


for God’s sake. 


WILSON: Was it you and Vera who were complaining to me 
about not finding Faulkner rewarding? I have just read his 
Light in August, which seems to me most remarkable, and, 
as I have an extra copy, am sending it to you. Do read it. 


NABOKOV: I am appalled at your approach to Faulkner. It is 
incredible that you should take him seriously. Or rather, it 
is incredible that you should be so fascinated by his message 
(whatever it is) as to condone his artistic mediocrity. 


You are one of the very few people in the world whom I 
keenly miss when I do not see them. I am in good health 
and my academic job is vastly more comfortable and less 
interfering than Wellesley. My huge butterfly work is soon 
coming out—The Nearctic Members of the Genus Lycaeides 
Hubner. Shall send you a copy. 


WILSON: I am curious to know whether or not you ever read 
Light in August. Of course, he Aas no message and is merely 
interested in dramatizing life. In spite of his carelessness, I 
should think he would be rather congenial to you. I have 
been reading him spellbound lately. I think he is the most 
remarkable contemporary American novelist. 


I have never been able to understand how you manage, on 
the one hand, to study butterflies from the point of view of 
their habitat and, on the other, to pretend that it is possible 
to write about human beings and leave out of account all 
question of society and environment. I have come to the 
conclusion that you simply took over in your youth the fiz 
de siècle “att for art’s sake” slogan and have never thought 
it out. 
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I shall soon be sending you a book of mine—The Triple 
Thinkers—which may help you straighten out these problems. 


NABOKOV: “Art for art’s sake” does not mean anything unless 
the term “art” be defined. First give me your definition of 
it and then we can talk. 


I have carefully read Faulkner's Light in August, which you 
so kindly sent me, and it has in no way altered the low—to put 
it mildly—opinion I have of his work and other innumerable 
books in the same strain. I detest these puffs of stale romanti- 
cism, coming all the way up from Marlinsky and Hugo. You 
remember the latter’s horrible combination of starkness and 
hyperbole: “L’homme regardait le gibet, le gibet regardait 
homme.” 


WILSON: Elena and I are reading Chekhov aloud in the eve- 
nings. She can pronounce the words, which I can’t, but hasn’t 
as much literary vocabulary as I. We really need somebody 
to coach us, and I hope you will give us a lesson when we 
see you again. 


I’ve finished my play The Little Blue Light, which I’m now 
trying to get produced. 


NABOKOV: January 4, 1949 . . . Dear Bunny, . . . Your 
reference to Keats in regard to Ovegzm is absolutely and beau- 
tifully to the point. Your remarks on Praed are likewise 
brilliant. 


There is a dreadful mistake in your account of the Onegin- 
Lensky duel, however. I cannot imagine what made you think 
that it was a “back-to-back-march-faceabout-fire” affair popu- 
larized by movies and cartoons. This variant did not exist in 
Pushkin’s Russia. The duel in Onegin is the classical duel a 
volonté of the French Code. 


The translation of The Bronze Horseman is first-rate, and I 
am going to use it in my classes, telling them it is my own. 
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WILSON: Dear Volodya: . . . Thank you for your letter. I am 
glad to be straightened out about the dueling technique in 
Eugene Onegin, but what you say doesn’t alter the fact that 
Onegin is made to take a stealthy advantage of Lensky, be- 
cause he really hates him—which, as I remember, you once 


denied. 


Thanks for the butterfly monograph. I don’t know why I 
didn’t reply to your last letters. Perhaps they weren’t as bril- 
liant as usual. 


NABOKOV: I have still about fifty pages of my book to go, 
and my little motor is running sweetly. I am afraid you will 
not care for the thing, but I have to get it off my chest. 


Down with Faulkner! 


WILSON: April 8, 1950 . . . Dear Volodya: . . . I have been 
reading the works of Genet. I suppose you know about him. 
His books, which are hait-raisingly indecent, are only now 
being brought out in editions that are sold in the regular 
way. He is a homosexual burglar who has spent a good deal 
of time in prison. Cocteau, when he was trying to get him 
out of jail, is supposed to have told the authorities that Genet 
was the greatest living French writer, and I think that there 
is something to be said for this opinion. I’ll lend you Nożre- 
Dame des Fleurs sometime, if you haven’t seen it. 


NABOKOV: Dear Bunny, . . . Do send me the homosexual 
burglar’s book. I love indecent literature! 


I spent almost two weeks in a hospital and have been howling 
and writhing since the end of March, when influenza tapered 
to the atrocious point of intercostal neuralgia. 


Next year I am teaching a course called “European Fiction 
of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries.” What English 
writers would you suggest? I must have at least two. 
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WILSON: I have sent you the Genet book and am curious to 
know what you will think of it. I am fascinated by the lan- 
guage: a combination of argot, ordinary colloquialisms, very 
fancy literary vocabulary and precise technical terms. 


I’m sorry you've been having such a horrible time. I’ve never 
yet gotten over my own illness. I have something wrong with 
one of my vocal cords—God’s punishment for talking too 
much and too loud. Have also been told by the doctor that 
I have to lose fifteen pounds. So I live in a gruesome round 
of inhalations and sprays, dextrose and saccharin tablets, con- 
demned to talk in a whisper and keep a weighing machine 
in my bathroom. 


About the English novelists: In my opinion, the two incompa- 
rably greatest—leaving Joyce out of account as an Irishman— 
ate Dickens and Jane Austen. Try rereading, if you haven’t 
done so, the later Dickens of Bleak House and Little Dorrit. 
Jane Austen is worth reading all through. Even her fragments 
are remarkable. 


NABOKOV: Many thanks for lending me the Genet, which I 
read with pleasure. It is awfully good, i” parts. I have the 
impression it was written by a /ttérateur in the quiet of his 
study. The whole “tough-blood-murder” addition is poor and 
artificial, with Raskolnikovian echoes. The pzéce de résistance 
is, of course, Divine, and she is beautifully done. I liked the 
measurements of the penis given for the lovers. Come to think 
of it, I applied the same descriptive method to my butterflies. 


I was a little disappointed by there being no girls around. 
The only seune putain was sandwiched between two boys 
kissing each other, the idiots. 


Thanks for the suggestion concerning my fiction course. I 
dislike Jane, and am prejudiced, in fact, against all women 
writers. They are in another class. Could never see anything 
in Pride and Prejudice. But the Dickens suggestion has du 
bon. I shall take Stevenson instead of Jane A. 
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WILSON: You are mistaken about Jane Austen. I think you 
ought to read Mansfield Park. Her greatness is due precisely 
to the fact that her attitude toward her work is like that of 
a man—that is, of an artist—and quite unlike that of the 
typical woman novelist, who exploits her feminine daydreams. 
Jane Austen approaches her material in a very objective way. 
She wants not to express her longings but to make something 
perfect that will stand. She is, in my opinion, one of the half 
dozen greatest English writers—the others being Shakespeare, 
Milton, Swift, Keats and Dickens. Stevenson is second-rate. 


NABOKOV: I am in the middle of Bleak House. Great stuff. 


I have to go to Boston to have six Jower teeth extracted. My 
plan is to go thither Sunday the twenty-eighth, grunt at the 
dentist’s Monday and Tuesday, then mumble back, toothless, 
to Ithaca. 


Keeping up this exchange of letters is like keeping up a 
diary—you know what I mean. But p/ease do not give up. I 
love your letters. 


WILSON: I liked very much your New Yorker poem “The 
Room,” but it involves a false accent on automobile—“au- 
To-mo-bile”—which evidently betrays your mistaken ideas 
about English metrics. 


NABOKOV: Automobile. If you insist on having a primary or 
strong secondary accent “au” then you are really making two 
words of it: awto and mobile. And then you can never use 
“automobile” in iambic or trochaic verse unless you accent 
“mo,” which is vulgar. 


Once and for all, you should tell yourself that in these ques- 
tions of prosody, no matter the language involved, you are 
wrong and I am right. A/ways. 


WILSON: It is impossible to use automobile gracefully in iambic 
verse at all. You would have to have anapests or dactyls. The 
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line you wrote is something that would be stumbled over by 
any native of the English-speaking world, and it demonstrates 
the fallacy of your stress theory. 


I am getting rather tired of all these topics and think we 
ought to start something new. Good luck with your teeth. 


NABOKOV: Dear Bunny, . . . I don’t understand the observa- 
tion you made, last time I saw you, about the word mzhz/ist 
[NEE-hilist]. In Russian it is pronounced “nee-gee” (hard g)- 
“LEEST,” with accent on the last syllable. 


WILSON: My observation on nihilist [NI-hilist] was prompted 
by your having corrected my pronunciation, apparently under 
the impression that the first syllable in English was pro- 
nounced “nee.” 


They turn to each other and exchange a deadpan stare. 


Several New York producers, including the Theater Guild, 
have offered to do my play The Little Blue Light. So I guess 
that, barring a Russian bombing, it will certainly go on this 
winter. I had the curious inconvenience of having a not ex- 
tremely bright little English gicl—an able and well-trained 
actress, though—in the role of my cynical heroine. During 
tehearsal, she would pull up short at some speech that belittled 
the Christian faith and say, “I have a block against that line. 
Frankly, I think it’s in bad taste.” Jessica Tandy is her name. 


NABOKOV: It is only today that I have a moment to thank 
you for your Classics and Commercials. There are lots of things 
in it that are superb, especially the attacks and the fun! As 
with most good critics, your wat-crying voice is better than 
your hymn-singing one. (As WILSON moves to his lectern, NABO- 
KOV continues:) Your bit on Gogol and me contains various 
things that 1 do not seem to remember seeing in the origi- 
nal version. 
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WILSON: “The reader is annoyed by the frequent self-indul- 
gence of the author in poses, perversities and vanities that 
sound as if he had brought them away from the St. Petersburg 
of the early 1900s and piously preserved them in exile; and, 
along with them, a kind of snapping and snarling on principle 
at everything connected with the Russian revolution that 
sometimes throws the baby out with the blood bath—to be 
guilty of a species of witticism to which Mr. Nabokov is much 
addicted and which tends, also, a little to disfigure his book. 
His puns are particularly awful. 


“Aside from this, in spite of some errors, Mr. Nabokov’s 
mastery of English almost rivals Joseph Conrad’s.” (He returns 
to his chair.) 


NABOKOV: I protest against that last line. Conrad knew how 
to handle ready-made English better than I, but I know better 
the other kind. He never sinks to the depths of my solecisms, 
but neither does he scale my verbal peaks. 


June 13, 1951... Dear Bunny, . . . I have decided to 
welcome all kind and manner of publicity from now on. | 
am sick of having my books muffled up in silence like gems 
in cotton wool. The letters from private individuals I get are, 
in their wild enthusiasm, ridiculously incommensurable with 
the lack of interest my inane and inept publishers take in 
my books. 


Iam ill. The doctor says it is a kind of sunstroke. Silly situation: 
After two months of climbing—shirtless and in shorts—in 
the Rockies, to be smitten by the insipid New York sun on 
a dapper lawn! 


Not a single magazine has found fit to buy, or indeed to 
understand, my story “Lance.” And as I have no intention 
whatever to come down to “human interest” stuff, I shall 
have to remain in the realm of what fools call “experimental” 
literature and face the consequences. 
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I am underpaid here in a ridiculous and insulting manner. I 
love to complain—that’s why I am telling you all this. 


WILSON: Dear Volodya: . . . It is pleasant to hear you are ill, 
as it means a renewal of our correspondence. You can’t be 
any more broke than I am. I have never been so badly in 
debt in my life. 


NABOKOV: January 16, 1952... Dear Bunny, . . . I am really 
very eager to turn Onegin into English, with all the trappings 
and thousands of notes! (As witson moves to his lectern, NABO- 
KOV continues:) Do not miss my story “Lance” in one of the 
near New Yorker issues. And do not miss, in it, a reference 
to you and Elena. It is introduced into the text with a watered- 
silk effect, which is the tender point of genius, the asparagus 
tip of art, if you see what I mean. 


WILSON: From the volume of my published journals titled 
The Fifties: “Now that I am reading and reading up Goethe, 
I remember Volodya Nabokov’s saying, “Horrible Goa- 
tee”—he made a point of mispronouncing the name, as he 
did Freud’s. I can see now why Goethe, as a writer, would 
be inconceivable to him: Nabokov’s idea of a literary work 
of art is something in the nature of a Fabergé Easter egg or 
other elaborate knick-knack.” 


NABOKOV: We are having a grand time here at Harvard. Twice 
a week I thunder against Cervantes from the pulpit, before 
an abyss of more than five hundred students, and twist Dos- 
toyevsky’s arm in a Russian Lit class. 


WILSON: “Nabokov has just discovered that Stendhal is a com- 
plete fraud, and is about to break the news to his class. He 
has also read Dow Quixote for the first time, and declares it 
is worthless.” 
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NABOKOV: We have a very charming, ramshackle house with 
lots of Szbelots and a good bibliothèque, rented unto us by 
a charming lesbian lady—May Sarton. 


WILSON: “He has made a translation of Evgeni Onegin, with 
an enormous commentary that emphasizes, needless to say, 
the stupidities of other translators and editors. The translation 
is good, I think. He has more or less accepted my method, 
in the passages I translated, of following the text exactly and 
writing lines of irregular length, with a metrical base of iambic 
pentameter.” (He returns to his chair.) 


NABOKOV: Read a collection of Henry James’s short stories— 
miserable stuff, a complete fake. You ought to debunk that 
pale porpoise and his plush vulgarities someday. 


WILSON: I’m sorry you told me that there was something about 
me in your New Yorker story, because I have to make it a 
tule never to read anything in which I am mentioned, for 
fear it will influence my judgment one way or the other. 


NABOKOV: Dear Bunny, . . . I do not think you should have 
made that remark—to me. 


WILSON: Dear Volodya: . . . This job of mine at Princeton is 
a dream. I have urged them to invite you, and they talk as 
if they would. But they have a list of about seventy names, and 
the man who runs it—half-Belgian, half-South Carolinian—is 
excessively vague, always misses trains and loses keys. I wish 
you could come down here and meet him and his associates. 


NABOKOV: Thanks from both of us for your new collection, 
The Shores of Light. I think I am going to read, or reread, 
these pieces with great pleasure, with some nasty bit of criti- 
cism popping out of me at the least expected moment. 


I am writing nicely. In an atmosphere of great secrecy, I shall 
show you, when I return East, an amazing book! 
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July 30, 1954... Dear Bunny, . . . I have been wanting to 
write you for months but this has been, and still is, and will 
be for a long while yet, a time of great labors with me. 


The novel I had been working at for almost five years has been 
promptly turned down by Viking and Simon and Schuster, the 
two publishers I showed it to. They say it will strike readers 
as pornographic. I consider this novel to be my best thing in 
English, and though the theme and situation are decidedly 
sensuous, its att is pure and its fun riotous. I would love you 
to glance at it sometime. Pat Covici said we would all go to 
jail if the thing were published. I feel rather depressed about 
this fiasco. 


WILSON: Dear Volodya: . . . By all means, send me your book. 
Pd love to see it. And if nobody else is doing it, I'll try to 
get my publisher, Straus, to. 


NABOKOV: Thanks for your nice letter, and for writing Farrar 
and Straus about the thing. It is still in Laughlin’s large 
hands. I am very anxious for you to read it. It is By far my 
best English work. 


WILSON: Roger Straus lent me the manuscript of your book, 
and I read it when I was in New York—though rather hastily, 
because I had to give it back. I have waited to write you about 
it till I could get some other opinions. I also had Elena and 
Mary tead it. 


I am afraid that you will never get the book published by 
anybody except perhaps Laughlin. I have, however, talked 
about it to Jason Epstein at Doubleday. 


Now, about Lo/ia. I like it less than anything else of yours 
I have read. The short story that it grew out of was interesting, 
but I don’t think the subject can stand this very extended 
treatment. Nasty subjects may make fine books, but I don’t 
feel you have got away with this. 
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It isn’t merely that the characters and the situation are repul- 
sive in themselves but that, presented on this scale, they seem 
quite unreal. The various goings-on and the climax at the 
end have, for me, the same fault as the climaxes of Bend 
Sinister and Laughter in the Dark: they become too absurd 
to be horrible or tragic, yet remain too unpleasant to be funny. 


I think, too, that in this book there is—what is unusual with 
you—too much background, description of places, etcetera. 
This is one thing that makes me agree with Roger Straus in 
feeling that the second half drags. I wish I could like the 
book better. 


NABOKOV: February 19, 1955 . . . Dear Elena and Bunny, 
Belatedly, but with perfectly preserved warmth, I now want 
to thank you for your letters. Elena’s was especially charming. 
(As WILSON moves to his lectern, NABOKOV continues:) Doubleday 
has of course returned the manuscript, and I have now shipped 
it to France. I suppose it will be finally published by some 
shady firm with a Viennese-Dream name. 


WILSON: From a letter of mine to Helen Muchnic, published 
in my Letters on Literature and Politics: “I spent Monday 
and Tuesday with the Nabokovs at Ithaca. He is an associate 
professor with life tenure, but is a little apprehensive about 
what will happen when the new book about which I have 
been telling you comes out, since it seems they can dismiss 
you for moral turpitude.” (He returns to his chair.) 


NABOKOV: Bunny, I liked very much your Palestine essay. It 
is one of your best pieces. 


My novel about the Russian professor Pnin is progressing vety 
slowly. Another chapter has been bought by The New Yorker. 


I have sold my Lo/ta to Olympia Press in Paris. It will probably 
come out this summer. Rahv, who had offered to print sections 
of it in Partisan, has changed his mind upon the advice of a 
lawyer. It depresses me to think that this pure and austere 
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work may be treated by some flippant critic as a pornographic 
stunt. This danger is the more real to me since I realize that 
even you neither understand, nor wish to understand, the 
texture of this intricate and unusual production. 


WILSON: (Curt/y) I am glad you are doing a novel about Pnin. 


NABOKOV: February 18, 1957... Dear Bunny, . . . The British 
government has asked the French Minister of the Interior to 
ban books in English detrimental to the morals of British and 
American tourists. France complied. A number of French 
newspapers have voiced their indignation, and “L'affaire Lo- 
ita” is in full swing. 


Getting sick of teaching. Wasting so much time. 


WILSON: Dear Volodya: . . . It is absurd and characteristic of 
the British that they should take steps to ban English books 
in France. 


NABOKOV: With a dense, glaucous cold in my head, and as 
hoarse as a horse, I lectured the other day through the fog 
of my throat on Dostoyevsky’s Memoirs from a Mousehole. 


WILSON: The arrival of Puin has done something to cheer up 
this rather desolated household. I think it is very good, and 
also that you may at last have made contact with the great 
American public. 


NABOKOV: I am completely engrossed in my Onegin, and 
must finish him this year. This is the fifth or sixth complete 
version that I have made. I am now breaking it up, banishing 
everything that honesty might deem verbal velvet, and in 
fact welcoming the awkward turn, the fish bone of the mea- 
ger truth. 


WILSON: More miseries: Most of the teeth in my upper jaw 
have suddenly fallen out. 
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WILSON: I hope that Lofta, as a study of amorous paternity 
and delinquent girlhood, will touch the American public to 
the point of making your fortune. If you can get her married 
to Pnin in Alaska and bring them home to life tenure in 
some comfortable Middle Western university, you may be 
able to compete in popularity with Marjorie Morningstar and 
be lecturing on young people’s problems from Bangor to 
San Diego. 


NABOKOV: February 15, 1958 . . . Dear Bunny, . . . In bed 
with facial neuralgia. Have not heard from you since the 
beginning of the pre-snow era. How are you? I have just 
completely completed my Eugene Onegin: two thousand five 
hundred pages of commentaries, and a literal translation of 
the text. Dmitri is making the index. 


I am sick of teaching! Sick of teaching! Sick of teaching! 


WILSON: March 11, 1959 . . . Dear Volodya: . . . I was just 
about to write you to ask whether you had seen the news of 
the highly comic controversies about Lo/ita that have been 
going on in England. If you haven't, Il} send you some 


clippings. 


NABOKOV: January 19, 1960 . . . Dear Bunny, . . . After 
spending four rather hectic months in Europe, we plan to 
return home. We shall sail on the United States on February 
19, shall spend two or three days in New York and shall 
travel on to Los Angeles, where we intend to remain at least 
six months. 


WILSON: I gather from your Hollywood destination that Lo/ita 
is going into the movies. 


NABOKOV: We are in Los Angeles, where we found a charming 
house in a blooming canyon full of good butterflies. We live 
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very quietly. My main occupation is a screenplay I am making, 
but I am also occupied in reading the proofs of my Onegin. 
Well, that’s just a few lines to keep in touch with you. In a 
few months it will be twenty years since we first met! 


(As WILSON moves to his lectern, NABOKOV continues:) February 
25, 1964. . . Dear Bunny, . . . It was grand to see you here 
in Montreux after all those years, and to resume so fluently 
our natural intercourse! 


WILSON: From the volume of my published journals titled 
The Sixties: “The hotel in Montreux was palatial indeed: huge 
rooms with huge beds and armchairs and chaises longues; 
very Victorian, at the season. Almost nobody there, a few 
bridge-playing elderly English ladies. We found Volodya Na- 
bokov living, as Elena said, like a prince of the old regime. 
He was more amiable and a more genial host than I had ever 
known him to be. The ready money had made all the dif- 
ference. 


“He hunts butterflies in the summer, and in the winter they 
see almost nobody. I was surprised to find that what he would 
most like to do is get one of those sinecures of ‘writer in 
residence’ in some American college. 


“Natasha had been to see Volodya and Vera Nabokov too. 
In order to épater people, he wore a pince-nez with a ribbon 
a la Chekhov. She said to him, after a time, ‘Now, you’ve 
made your effect with that pince-nez. I’ve seen it—you don’t 
need to wear it anymore.’ He laughed with a hearty ha ha— 
the laugh of a fat man, now that he has grown stout. 


“She said that his bad manners and arrogance were the results 
of insecurity. I doubt this. If the old regime had never fallen, 
I imagine he would have been much worse.” 


(After a slight pause:) To Barbara Epstein, editor, The New 
York Review of Books—“Dear Barbara:” (As NABOKOV moves 
to his lectern, WILSON continues:) “The Nabokov Pushkin has 
come. I shall take it to Talcottville and go through it very 
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carefully. Hope to get you the article by the end of summer. 
Just looking through it, I can see that Volodya’s translation 
is almost as much open to objection as Arndt’s. It is full of 
flat writing, outlandish words and awkward phrases. And 
some of the things he says about the Russian language are 
inaccurate.” 


NABOKOV: To Barbara Epstein, editor, The New York Review 
of Books: “I wired you yesterday: ‘Please reserve space in next 
issue for my thunder.’ Here it is. For reasons I explain, I have 
limited my reply to refuting the ‘Russian’ part of Edmund 
Wilson’s article. Its offensive tone compels me to be quite 
ruthless in regard to his linguistic incompetence. On the other 
hand, though well aware of the real reason behind this attack, 
I consider this reason far too sad and private to be aired 
in print.” 


WILSON: From “The Strange Case of Pushkin and Nabokov,” 
published in The New York Review of Books, July 15, 1965: 
“Vladimir Nabokov’s translation of Pushkin’s Evgeni Onegin 
is something of a disappointment, and the reviewer, though 
a personal friend of Mr. Nabokov for whom he feels a warm 
affection sometimes chilled by exasperation—and an admiret 
of much of his work—does not propose to mask his disap- 
pointment.” 


NABOKOV: From The New York Review of Books, August 26, 
1965: “As Mr. Wilson so justly proclaims in the beginning 
of ‘The Strange Case of Pushkin and Nabokov,’ we are indeed 
old friends. I fully share ‘the warm affection sometimes chilled 
by exasperation’ that he says he feels for me. In the 1940s, 
during my first decade in America, he was most kind to me 
in various matters not necessarily pertaining to his profession. 
I have always been grateful to him for the tact he showed in 
refraining from reviewing any of my novels. We have had 
many exhilarating talks, have exchanged many frank letters.” 
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WILSON: “Since Mr. Nabokov is in the habit of introducing 
any job of this kind which he undertakes by an announcement 
that he is unique and incomparable and that everybody else 
who has attempted it is an oaf and an ignoramus, incompetent 
as a linguist and scholar, usually with the implication that 
he is also a low-class person and a ridiculous personality, 
Nabokov ought not to complain if the reviewer, though trying 
not to imitate Nabokov’s bad literary manners, does not hesi- 
tate to underline his weaknesses.” 


NABOKOV: “As a patient confidant of his long and hopeless 
infatuation with the Russian language, I have always done 
my best to explain to him his mistakes of pronunciation, 
gtammar and interpretation. As late as 1957, at one of our 
last meetings, we both realized with amused dismay that 
despite my frequent comments on Russian prosody, he still 
could not scan Russian verse. Upon being challenged to read 
Evgeni Onegin aloud, he started to do this with great gusto, 
garbling every second word and turning Pushkin’s iambic line 
into a kind of spastic anapest with a lot of jaw-twisting haws 
and rather endearing little barks that utterly jumbled the 
thythm and soon had us both in stitches. 


“In the present case, however, things have gone a little too 
far. I greatly regret that Mr. Wilson did not consult me about 
his perplexities (as he used to do in the past) instead of 
lurching into print in such a state of glossological disarray.” 


wILsoN: “One knows Mr. Nabokov’s virtuosity in juggling 
with the English language, the prettiness and wit of his verbal 
inventions. With his sado-masochistic Dostoyevskian tenden- 
cies so acutely noted by Sartre, he seeks to torture both the 
reader and himself by flattening Pushkin out and denying to 
his own powers the scope for their full play.” 


NABOKOV: “Here are some of the ghastly blunders he makes 
in his piece: ‘Why,’ asks Mr. Wilson, ‘should Nabokov call 
the word zetu “an old-fashioned and dialect form” of met? 
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It is in constant colloquial use,’ he goes on, ‘and what I find 
one usually gets for an answer when one asks for some book 
in the Soviet bookstore in New York.’ 


“Mr. Wilson mistakes the common colloquial zetu, which 
means ‘there is not,’ ‘we do not have it,’ etcetera, for the 
obsolete netu, which he has never heard and which, as I 
explain in my note, is a form of mez in the sense of ‘not so’ 
(the opposite of ‘yes’).” 


WILSON: “Aside from this desire both to suffer and make 
suffer, so important an element in his fiction, the only charac- 
teristic Nabokov trait that one recognizes in this uneven and 
sometimes banal translation is the addiction to rare and unfa- 
miliar words—for example, rememorating, producement, 
curvate, rummers, familistic, dit, shippon and scrab.” 


NABOKOV: “Mr. Wilson affirms that ‘the only characteristic 
Nabokov trait’ in my translation—aside from an innate ‘sado- 
masochistic’ urge ‘to torture both the reader and himself,’ 
as Mr. Wilson puts it in a clumsy attempt to stick a particularly 
thick and rusty pin into my effigy—is my ‘addiction to rate 
and unfamiliar words.’ It does not occur to him that I may 
have rare and unfamiliar things to convey. That is his loss.” 


WILSON: “In a tedious and interminable appendix, or rather 
one that terminates only at the end of ninety-two pages, 
Nabokov expounds a system of prosody, also invented by 
himself, which he claims may be accommodated to both 
English and Russian verse. But this system is ridiculous and 
will not work.” 


NABOKOV: “He refers to, and I quote, ‘The character . . 

called and pronounced yo but mote like “yaw” than, as Nabo- 
kov says, like “yo” in yonder.’ I do not think Mr. Wilson 
should try to teach me how to pronounce this or any other 
Russian vowel. The ‘yaw’ sound he suggests is grotesque and 
quite wrong. It might render, perhaps, the German-Swiss 
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affirmative (‘yaw-yaw’ ) but has nothing to do with the Russian 
yo pronounced, I repeat, as in ‘yonder.’” 


WILSON: “The best of his stories and novels are masterpieces 
of swiftness and wit and beautifully concealed calculation. 
Every detail is both piquant and relevant, and everything fits 
together. Why, then, should this not be true of his commen- 
tary and his two appendices?” 


NABOKOV: “Let me stop here. I suggest that Mr. Wilson’s 
didactic purpose is defeated by the presence of such errors 
(and there are many more to be listed later), as it is also by 
the strange tone of his article.” (He returns to his chair.) 


WILSON: “There is a drama in his Evgeni Onegin which is 
not Onegin’s drama. It is the drama of Nabokov himself 
attempting to correlate his English and his Russian sides. They 
continue to elude one another.” (He returns to his chair.) 


A pause, before NABOKOV continues in a gentle tone: 


NABOKOV: March 2, 1971 . . . Dear Bunny, . . . A few 
days ago I had occasion to reread the whole batch of our 
cotrespondence. It was such a pleasure to feel again the 
warmth of your many kindnesses, the various thrills of our 
friendship, that constant excitement of art and intellectual 
discovery. Please believe that I have long ceased to bear you 
a grudge for your incomprehensible incomprehension of 
Pushkin’s and Nabokov’s Onegin. 


WILSON: March 8, 1971 . . . Dear Volodya: . . . I was very 
glad to get your letter. I am just now getting together a 
volume of my Russian articles. I am correcting my errors in 
Russian in my piece on Nabokov-Pushkin, but citing a few 
more of your ineptitudes. 


I have included an account of my visit to you in Ithaca in a 
book that will be out this spring, called Upstate: Records and 
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Recollections of Northern New York. It is based on twenty 
years of my Talcottville diary. I hope it will not again impair 
our personal relations. It shouldn’t. 


Elena and I have both been in rather bad shape. I had a 
slight stroke, which makes it rather difficult for me to use 
my tight hand. We are eager to leave New York, which is 
now absolute hell. I don’t know whether I can bring myself 
ever to come here again. 


Both men move to their lecterns. WILSON continues: 


From my book Upstate: “Visit to Ithaca: George Munn, Otis’s 
son, drove me. He did not bring a coat and came to dinner 
at the Nabokovs’ in one of those floating fancy shirts he 
wears, which caused Volodya to tell him that he looked like 
a tropical fish.” 


NABOKOV: The New York Times Book Review—To the Editor: 
“I seek the shelter of your columns to help me establish the 
truth in the following case: A kind correspondent Xeroxed 
and mailed me pages 154-162 referring to my person, as 
imagined by Edmund Wilson in his recent work Upstate. 
Since a number of statements therein wobble on the brink 
of libel, I must clear up some matters that might mislead 
trustful readers.” 


WILSON: “Volodya was playing the host with a good humor, 
even joviality, which I believe is rather alien to him. The 
success of Puin and the acclaim of Lo/ita, with the fuss about 
its suppression in Paris, have had upon him a stimulating 
effect. With no necktie and his hair ébouriffé, consuming 
his little glasses of ‘faculty’ port and sherry (as Frohock at 
Harvard calls them), he was genial with everybody and seemed 
full of high spirits. But when I saw him the next day—after 
he had supervised a two-hour examination, at which Vera, 
of course, had helped him—he was fatigued, rather depressed 
and irritable.” 
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NABOKOV: “What surprises me is not so much Wilson’s 
aplomb as the fact that in the diary he kept while he was my 
guest in Ithaca, he pictures himself as nursing feelings and 
ideas so vindictive and fatuous that, if expressed, should have 
made me demand immediate departure.” 


WILSON: “That night his nerves were still on edge, but he 
exhilarated himself with drink—in which, in spite of my gout, 
I joined him—and was at first amusing and charming, then 
relapsed into his semi-humorous, semi-disagreeable mood, 
when he is always contradicting and always trying to score.” 


NABOKOV: “He has no direct knowledge of my past. He has 
not ever bothered to read my Speak, Memory—the records 
and recollections of a happy expatriation that began practically 
on the day of my birth! The method he favors is gleaning 
from my fiction what he supposes to be actual, ‘real-life’ 
impressions and then popping them back into my novels and 
considering my characters in that inept light.” 


WILSON: “Vera always sides with Volodya—and one seems to 
feel her bristling with hostility if, in her presence, one argues 
with him. I had a very bad attack of gout and had to sit with 
my foot up, and even during meals had to eat away from the 
table. I think it irked Vera a little to have to serve me thus. 
She so concentrates on Volodya that she grudges special atten- 
tion to anyone else.” 


NABOKOV: “Equally inconsistent with facts—and typical of 
his Philistine imagination—is his impression that, at parties in 
our Ithaca house, my wife ‘concentrated’ on me and grudged 
‘special attention to anyone else.’” 


WILSON: “I always enjoy seeing them—what we have are really 
intellectual romps, sometimes accompanied by mauling—but 
I am always afterwards left with a somewhat uncomfortable 
impression. The element in his work that I find repellent is 
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his addiction to Schadenfreude: evetybody is always being 
humiliated.” 


NABOKOV: “A particularly repulsive blend of vulgarity and 
naivete is reflected in his notion that I must have suffered ‘a 
good deal of humiliation,’ because as the son of a liberal noble 
I was not ‘accepted (!) by strictly illiberal nobility’ —Where? 
When, good God? And by whom exactly? By my uncles and 
aunts? Or by the great grim boyars haunting a plebian’s 
fancy?” 


WILSON: “And yet he is in many ways an admirable person.” 


NABOKOV: “I am aware that my former friend is in poor 
health.” 


WILSON: “A strong character, a terrific worker, unwavering in 
his devotion to his family, with a rigor in his devotion to his 
art which has something in common with Joyce’s.” 


NABOKOV: “But in the struggle between the dictates of com- 
passion and those of personal honor, the latter wins.” 


WILSON: “The miseries, horrors and handicaps that he has 
had to confront in his exile would have degraded or broken 
many, but these have been overcome by his fortitude.” 


NABOKOV: “Indeed, the publication of those ‘old diaries,’ in 
which living persons are but the performing poodles of the 
diarist’s act, should be subject to a rule or law that would 
tequire some kind of formal consent from the victims of 
conjecture, ignorance and invention.” 


WILSON: The New York Times Books Review, To the Editor: 
“I am not surprised by Mr. Nabokov’s reaction to my refer- 
ences to him in Upstate, and I anticipate some similar protests 
when he reads what I have written about him in my forthcom- 
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ing volume on Russian subjects. I do not see that any question 
of ‘honor’ is involved in any of the matters he complains 
about. The only possible reply is to repeat the comment of 
Degas to Whistler: “You behave as if you had no talent.’” 


Theme music begins; they glare at each other, then return to their 
chairs. As in the opening exchange, the following speeches are 
delivered cheertly and rapidly, each man cutting in before the other 
has finished. 


NABOKOV: Vera and I have high hopes of seeing you before 
too much more time elapses. 


WILSON: Is there no chance of your getting to New York 
during the spring vacation? 


NABOKOV: Will you be in New York at the end of May? 
WILSON: We may still possibly get over to your part of the 
world—when Henry graduates from school—and might drive 
over to see you. 

NABOKOV: Around the seventeenth of this month I shall take 
Dmitri to Harvard. Is there amy chance of you and Elena being 


in Cambridge between the seventeenth and the twentieth? 


WILSON: If you’re coming on for the holidays, let us know. 
We’ll probably be staying at the Algonquin. 


NABOKOV: We all but visited you on the way here. I was, 
however, on the verge of a breakdown and not fit for company. 


They speak more deliberately, with no cutting in. 


WILSON: Try me at the Princeton Club if you are going to be 
in New York. 
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NABOKOV: It was a pity not to find you in New York. I rang 
up the Princeton Club—and slowly put down the receiver, 
as they do in the movies. 

WILSON: I am sorry that we see so little of you. 


NABOKOV: It is rather sad we see each other so very seldom. 


As both men stare at the audience, the lighting slowly fades to 
black and the theme music concludes. 
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The Perseids 


We were descending, and sounds rushed 

into the now-opened portal to the eardrum: 

the shudder of the jet powering back, suddenly 
vulnerable to the wind, the hydraulic hum 

of wing flaps extending to cup more air, and then 
a new pitch of sound as air scoured the landing 


gear. I woke, my cheek against 

the window, and through the dark 

the amber and sapphire lamps of coastal towns 

welled up, dilating into suns as I plummeted— 
and then my eyes opened fully and the flaring 

worlds subsided into beaded channels 


where headlights passed, 

as orderly as the single file of cell 

after cell in a capillary. Cloud vapor subdivided into smaller 
spheres, fanning out along the glass into 

a miniature runway of landing lights. As we banked, 

the molten-metal fingers of the estuaries 


flashed like a tilted daguerreotype 

under the full moon. Here 

the shelter of Long Island turns the ocean’s 
chunk-glass waves to a molten 

flatness, to a sound whose skin 

glitters over dark bars of motionless water. 
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Somewhere below, 
Ram Island embedded itself in silt, 
its horn of sand spit growing to cup sea 
pastures, the eelgrass beds and mudflats 
where we splashed and waded in August— 
when the water is lit with the sparkling 


filament chains of comb jellies, and 
with phosphorescent diatoms throbbing 
to a greenish glow when the night wave 
crumbled. 

I remember the dew-muffled 
lank, lank of lines against the mast, and the dull-olive 
flank of our sailboat anchored off- 


shore, barely visible as the pale green fan 

in the west passed through shades 

of brushed aluminum and shark. 

We lay folded in our blankets 

and the meteors opened their faraway, 

silent firework show, first the small tentative flares, 


then amber and lime rockets 

across the sky, and all that fire 

in a node of metals smaller than a feldspar 
crystal on the beach. The night rolled 

like an egg over my cheeks, cool, rounded, 
somehow inky. We tracked a satellite beacon’s 


blinking orbit in a sky 

so clear that nebulae and galaxies swarmed 

a million light-years old. And there was Arcturus, and 
Jupiter, 

whose unbearable faceted glitter touched 

Liza’s finger, pulpy still, molded into a pointer 

in my father’s hand. Her hair 
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was limp as cornsilk from the dew 

on our shared pillow, and I began to feel 
my sleep as the loosening 

grain in a husk and I waited for 

the release into blackness— 

but it was a sea I swung above, 


a distant and milky sea studded 

with tiny dull floes, and as my eyes opened 

I fell toward a blackness riddled 

with brilliant diodes, feeling for a moment 

the actual speed of my body in space, and then 
a sudden overwhelming 


coda—an organ chord of million- 

noted starlight forcing a path into my eye, 
overfilling the mind. 

Somehow to sleep again, to wake to the hiss 
of the Coleman stove, and see 

the fog pass in flocks between us 


and the sailboat, banked 
on its side, resting on the curved 
shark tooth of keel, on kelp glossy and limp 
as unreeled film, in a dead low tide. 
Does the eye see 
anything of the outward world when turned 
by the diorama of memory? Yet something 


caught it: a disk of light blinked on 

the marsh pools, refracted to a platinum ray 
on the sound’s burnished surface. 

As the wing dipped still further and we crossed 
Narragansett beach, the ray cohered, magnified 
in the estuary. A sandblasted cameo: 

the moon sailing under a skylight of water. 
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Carol Stevens Kner 


Masters of the Renaissance 


I’ve heard the Resurrection never was, 

that Christ was never buried, never rose— 

(a caveat prescribed by Roman laws). 

His rites the trust of carrion dogs and crows 
that preyed on Calvary. Think of the stark 
efficiency, the soldiers—a routine 

ordeal—the gall; then stinging wind and dark, 
and churning earth, the savaged bones picked clean. 
But Duccio—Giotto, too—saw Him appear 

to Mary on rocky ground, her arms spread 
yearning, His warning sharp enough to hear. 
Piero saw Him living, the soldiers dead 

with drink—the list of witnesses is long: 
About history were they ever wrong? 
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Elena Karina Byrne 


Sanctuary of Hunger 


She cannot get it to her mouth fast enough. She cannot 
stop herself. 

What rush correspondence of blood replenishes dangerous 
wish—what 


deepens umbilical will? There’s no stopping it, no one to 
stop it. 

As she curls in on herself, she is certain longing is a link 
to breathing. 


Give her this good-bye, give her no destiny in desire. No 
matter 

what she knows, it’s not enough. The limit of hunger within 
her blooms 


and blooms. The pit in the stomach shines. Measuring the 
world 

as a place to hunger after, she shapes its taste in her mind. 
She squeezes 


berries till they bleed down her arms, kindles her umbrella fire 
until it swarms words back up at her mouth. Always returning 


to the farewell feast she fattens on for the future, hunger drops 
the perfumed orange bait down into the water. The water 
rises to her 


tongue. But she is thirsty as anguish, reminded there is no 
safe place 

to go to, no common ground here. So she pays close attention 
to abandon 
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and the body. If you let it, real desire can rise out of anything: 
bone, whole 

fruit, green along the ground, October with its giddy 
confusion of color 


and the sure asylum sweating-out dream. But this 
necessary irrepressible 

will always be interrupted, and there is no mind-map where 
we choose to perish. 


The uphill climb eventually leads to a new home. Look, look 
where she comes: 

even the dirt is hungry. She knows what to feed on: she 
grazes the flowers ahead 


of her, face down, smells and polishes the gourd of gratitude. 
Let her create 

something new out of the lost old, create from the open 
bowl of black ink. 


This is the well water run underground and beneath sleep. 
Wellspring 

of self, the lost and found for thinking. Let fault in what is 
missing, desire from her 


now. With the devotion of starving, let her be the deep- 
water wish, exile of flying. 

She will awake the excess of summer inside her, until delight 
weakens her appearance. 


Placing its inevitable purpose upon her, she will find the 
sanctuary always changing. 

She will go there with all she has. She will go there hungry, 
but she will not eat. 
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Four Poems by Gary Fincke 


Dialogues 


We wrote for Miss Price. We made voices 
that weren’t outs for three full pages: 
the old, the immigrants, Negroes, Jews. 


We used the lost / of Japanese. 
We jabbered in broken Spanish. 
One of us wrote a comical pope. 


We read our conversations aloud, 
and all of us listened to the words 
of communists, Italians, and bums. 


Everyone in English kept smiling: 
the Polish, the Catholics, the sons 
and the daughters of the unemployed. 


In Berlin, where my cousins were 
divided, the new wall was guarded 
by men who said nothing in our homework. 


I didn’t write German. I knew how 
it sounded, all coughs and commands, 
the clearing in my grandfathers’ throats. 


When I read the words of Tyrone 
and Sapphire, Miss Price gave me an A 
for drawl and dialect and humor. 


Those city folk had so much to say, 
I improvised after class. I could talk 
and talk like someone I’d never met. 
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School was as easy as not listening. 
I was a good student. I repeated 
what I didn’t know until I’d learned it. 


Miss Hartung Teaches the Importance of Fruit 


The banana is an herb, she said, but 

The Koran claims it’s the forbidden fruit. 

The orange is a berry. Grapefruit is new. 

On Fridays, when we opened our lunches, 

She lectured on our apples, plums, and grapes. 


A president, she said, after hogging 
Cherries, died; a French king, overanxious, 
Bit the prickly skin of a pineapple 

And shredded his greedy lips. Remember, 
She said, tomatoes and olives are fruit; 


Eat your salads and think of them as sweet. 
She brought papayas, mangoes, kiwi, figs; 
She taught the origin of the lemon 

And the domestication of the lime. 

She said there are 5,000 kinds of pears, 


Doctors who prescribe them like booster shots. 
Pick them early, she warned us, or they go 
Gritty; let them ripen in your kitchens 

Or the cells inside them will turn to stone. 
Listen children, she said in June, the peach 


Preserves the body. The Spanish brought them, 
And even Indians learned to love that fruit. 
And why not, don’t all of us know the way 

To everlasting life? Don’t we all have 

An instinct for the perfect gift from God? 
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The Early History of the Submarine 


In the handed-down writings of Pliny. 

In Herodotus; in Aristotle. 

In da Vinci, who fears The Flood’s return 
And sketches his own elaborate plans. 

In failures. In the men who construct them 
And drown. In Cornelis Drebbel, who sinks 
And resurfaces, confident as God. 

In his passengers. In King James the First, 
Who demands a ride. In closing that hatch. 
In sliding under the surface, the king 
Watching the hull, listening to those walls 
For the limits of greased leather and wood. 
In Drebbel saying five, ten, fifteen feet. 

In their settling and the king exhaling. 

In the oars they pull together. In talk, 
Finally, of windows and speed and air. 

In Drebbel, at last, slowing his breathing 
To give the king a larger share. In joy. 

In surfacing with wishes he’s prepared. 


Standing Around the Heart 


We stood, in health class, around the cow’s heart 
Miss Hutchings unwrapped on her desk. Inside 
And out, she said, we need to know ourselves, 
Halving that heart to show us auricles, 
Ventricles, valves, the walls well-built or else. 
Her fingers found where arteries begin. 

She pressed the ends of veins. Richard Turner, 
Whose father’s heart had halted, examined 

His hands. Anne Cole, whose father had revived 
To cut hair at the mall, stepped back, turning 
From the entry to the steer’s aorta, 
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The four chambers we were required to know. 

While we watched, Miss Hutchings unwrapped the hearts 
Of chickens and turkeys, the hearts of swine 

And sheep, arranged them by size on the thick, 

Brown sack, leaving a space, we knew, for ours. 

We took our pulses. We listened, by way 

Of her stethoscopes, to each other, boy 

To boy, girl to girl, because of the chance 

We’d touch. Those butcher hearts warmed while I dreamed 
Of pressing my ear to the rhythmic heart 

Of Stephanie Romig, whose breasts, so far, 

Had brushed me one time while dancing. And then 

Miss Hutchings recited the quart total 

Of our blood, the distance it must travel, 

Leaving and returning, all of the names 

For the necessary routes it followed, 

Ending with the capillaries so close 

To the surface, we could nearly reach them 

With our lips and tongues, rushing the blood to 

Each of the sensitive sources for joy. 
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Christopher Patton 


Broken Ground 


All disturbances eventually end. Some types of disturbance 
such as farming may occur continuously on a single site for 
years. Eventually, however, the farm may be abandoned... . 
Once a disturbance has ceased, a process of ecological change 
begins. The disturbed area represents a new habitat available 
for plants and animals to colonize. Often, the physical condi- 
tions of disturbed habitats are severe. 

A Field Guide to Ecology of Eastern Forests 


Red Maple 


Acer rubrum 


Four plates of raw 
iton, folded over one 
another, could not, they saw, 
contain the world. 
The world did not mind: 


turning, it looked 
as a child would, to itself, 
and found a game in the muck 
a mare’s hooves made 
as she stamped and cried. 


When the plates split, 
a foal descends, and her pain 
is not everything it 
knows: the leggy 
cluster prancing 
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under cirrus 
celebrates an awkwardness— 
honor to the universe 
the hole I came from 
sends forth to eat. 


Wobble-legs falls. 
Gets up, different. Its red-green 
flower: adder’s-tongues, flawed 
trumpets, baby- 
squalls of flower-birds: 


the spring wind shakes 
it through ten thousand forms, 
forms falling through themselves like 
a train station 
departure board’s 


rain of changes. 
Foal grows then, knows harness. 
Being tightens to one thing 
and another— 
and when the train comes, 


its works are done. 
Lying lightly on the grey 
mud of the old carriage road, 
or pressed by boot 
soles into the mud, 


confetti, red 
paper for a celebration: 
a branch coughs in the wind, 
the flowers give 
up their attachments. 
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Quaking Aspen’ 


Populus tremuloides 


A hand brushes back 
the wet hair to slick. It stands in 
tufts. There’s something he lacks, 
bedraggled tom, sad boy 
on the boardwalk, catkin 
in the rain, dangling and bored. 
A breeze blows him near 


an hourglass figure topped 
in a scrappy display of styles— 
the pistil’s scarlet 
tendrils sway, the way 
a movie star’s hair sways 
when a man she has spurned 
grabs her, and she turns. 


They enter open arms. 
On ribbon leafstalks pivot 
in another’s breath till comes 
his spray of pollen dust— 
well, then things go slack. The rest 
going on without, he leaves, 
dreams of waves and waves 


in the wind. Turns on lights, 
dresses, goes back down to the shore, 
just hanging. Sees a boat 
tising on a green sea 
churned by wind and light to foam, 


1. Quaking aspen. The leafstalks, or petioles, of the quaking aspen are flattened, 
like ribbons, and longer than the leaves themselves, causing the leaves to tremble 
even in a light breeze. Pesti/: the flower’s female reproductive structure. Sty/e: the 
stalk-like column of a pistil. 
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leaf-foam where the water 
lifts ships to shatter— 


the cliffs he meets are 
ruin to him she shifts around 
to live. She goes where 
sailors are, and the dives 
they seek her in will take them 
deep. Next morning the waves 
wash boys up in coves, 


and walking on the shore 
littered with the spent flower-shells, 
an old woman finds more 
fallen than she can count. 
One in her hand, she tongues 
a sugary matter 
at the mouth’s corner. 


Weeping Willow 
Salix babylonica 


Colorless on the green 
but visible in relief: 
hair-thin parallel veins 
coursing out from a silver crease 
towards the leaf-edge, 
obliquely: old men 
who’ve forsaken 
their power to do otherwise. 


They swaddle a wet nub: 
the nub, swelling, tries to slip 
between: the leaves, jaws, part 
around a cleft-tipped tongue that now 
should splay to calyx— 
but willow knows 
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how the wind blows, 
and wraps her daughters up in down. 


Tonight they will gather, 
once more, to hear of the great 
sorrow she has suffered. 
There was a time—there was a time. 
The old queen, searching 
for her pendant, scans 
the water, pendent, 
a rack of broken necklaces, 


while the chastened buds push 
through the leaves, towards the light. 
Small flowers emerge to blush. 
They hang heads shyly, their silky 
hair woven over 
and under in braids. 
Even though buried 
sometimes, the strands are ongoing 


that the wind climbs, bearing 
pollen up the shifting ropes 
like a lover scaling 
a wall towards erect, unpetaled, 
downturned flowers. 
When he arrives, they 
stare lustlessly. 
What we do has been done before. 
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White Pine’ 


Pinus strobus 


Hands that ache for home will break 
ground, as a covenant. When the plough 
of stars that leads settlers west 
by night through the sea 
vanishes, and a foam-lipped mouth 
starts to open beneath 
the prow. Wind and rain, lost for weeks. When pine- 
pollen drifts 
like smoke over the face of the water, 
raining brimstone on the pioneers’ oak decks, they quake 
before the shore’s green-lashed lock. They open 
it, and deal with the Indians - 


for a near-white lightweight wood 
that will be carved with equal 
ease in all directions: fascia mold- 
ings, panelings of old 
colonial interiors, fan- 
lights, ornaments fan- 
tastical, bobsleds, hobbyhorses—even the San- 
to Domingo heavy elegant 
mahogany furniture comes from white pine, traded 
on the Guinea Coast for slaves, men taken 
across the sea for sugar cane... 


2. White pine. “In the aboriginal American forest, [white pine] was perhaps the 
most abundant species almost throughout its range. . . . Pioneers used to say that 
a squirrel could travel a squirtel’s life without ever coming down out of the White 
Pines, and save for the intersection of rivers this may have been but slight hyperbole. 
When the male flowers bloomed in these illimitable pineries, thousands of miles 
of forest aisle were swept with the golden smoke . . . and great storms of pollen 
were swept from the primeval shores fac out to sea.” —Donald Culross Peattie, A 
Natural History of Trees of Eastern and Central North America. In colonial times, 
the British Navy cut white pine for the unsurpassable mastwood it offered. 
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A paintbrush angling down 
a brown field, browsing, each fine- 
needled cluster finds its direction 
through variation. 
Some fall like tufts of lion fur 
to the forest floor 
and redden, a resting place for the glance that fears 
moving up the grown trunk’s furrowed brow— 
up to the waving twigtips, papery pale brown nubs 
amphora shaped, fertile yet formal, as 
gold-gilt minarets in Is- 


lamabad. Most were cut or burned 
for farmland, but the bared land 
wasn’t easily farmed, and the stony 
uneven soil has grown 
new species in. And on a rise 
no one knows who owns 
gtows a stand that escaped, distant-intimate as jazz 
to the painter passing a beech tree’s 
old codfish-flesh yellow leaves drying on wires; he sees 
a sudden miracle of clarity 
in infinite variety: 


bowing down to the crystal gaze 
of borne-up mica-glinting 
April snow, a pine-lion-sapling 
thrives, and to the leaning 
cement-mixer in an oiled 
stream, a flaking failed 
cow-of-rust’s front quarters, and to the painter tied 
to his mast, from which it sounds like sirens, 
says: Animal of mineral, rest. Open the eye’s 
painted window, and wind will clear the heart 
of dust. Thou art that, that thou art. 
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Hawthorn 


Crataegus intricata 


A soldier, reflecting 
in a ditch, saw through his tears 
what the water’s mirror 
warned. No river 
will bear me away—lI squat 
steeped in myself. And you have crouched 
so long at my side, staring, that now 
no one will grasp you: your open 
arms have filled with thorns. 


His wood wrist clenches. 
His eyes close. Muddied thoughts form 
between the furrowed bones 
the tip of a horn. 
It lengthens—rusty cockspur, 
medic’s bloodied needle, dull sword 
turned but not transformed to a ploughshare 
with which he tills thin soil. Guarding 
the dull green bud 


that comes, father blares 
blood-red alarms, though his war 
is over. Rose, their cousin, 
visits, but not often. 
After she has cleaned and cooked 
for them, she spreads a lurid whorl, 
then full, seeding hips; when he invokes 
a military rationale, 
she slams her farewell. 


Later the crops wither. 
He finds them work down the road, 
and directs: stiff, assured, 
we are here to guard 
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the flowering dogwood, whorish 
in underthings, beneath the limp- 
wristed red maples, who make you blush. 
Don’t touch us!—now stand in this hedge, 
and show your courage. 


Bud unfurls—a thumb’s whorl 
testing the air, pressing it 
cautiously, as a blade. 
Leaves his father’s side, 
hitches, steals clothes and fruit, works 
some strange shifts, until a woman 
enters his arms: thrown into the thick 
of it, she shows him how the heart 
that was hurt, will hurt. 


Beech? 
Fagus grandifolia 


A thought made of wind, 
touching matter. It took up the shriveled forms 
of last year’s leaves. Stationed around the bud 
in gilt silver braces, 
the brownish frames congeal 
to guttering flames in a dark 
scriptorium—flames over 
the shoulder of a young scholar 
who wants to open himself 
as a man does a book. 


3. Beech. “Our word book comes from the Anglo-Saxon boc, meaning a letter or 
character, which in turn derives from the Anglo-Saxon deece, for Beech.” Donald 
Culross Peattie. The lovers’ custom of carving initials into the bark dates back at 
least to Shakespeare’s time, and the practice of writing charactery on the bark to 


Virgil and, perhaps, to early Indo-Europeans writing in Sanskrit. 
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Downstairs, a girl cooks, 
dreamily crumbling a core of garlic, 
—as if it were a cock she held between 
finger and thumb—to yield 
masses of substanceless 
paper, and just a little fruit. 
One hand fools with her skirt while 
the other crumbles. She smiles 
mischievously, as she 
seasons the scholat’s meat. 


Who forgets the root. 
The bud, a swelling taper collapsing 
in the boy’s avid hands, gives up translucent 
outer scales with ease. 
What he sees reassures, 
and then: it becomes unsettling: 
the pages grow mote opaque 
as he goes on, the act 
intensifies to a point 
until there is nothing 


in him of meaning— 
just leaf-paste scattered in a flowerless hollow 
where senile flames rasp and clap in the wind. 
The book left open, 
he leaves: out through the gate, 
into the woods, towards the grave 
where his mother was laid 
in an old beech tree’s shade. 
He traces, on an unbound page 
the heart he would forgive. 
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Ann Snodgrass 


Fugue, 1942 


Of all cities, Paris 
is now the coldest. 


What good are the two 
bits of twilight tossed 
in night’s river? 


What good is the hinge 
on the oak door 

those we love most 
cannot open anymore? 


Celan himself could now 
be raining on the Seine, 


his right words 
in many tongues sliding 
from slanted roofs, 


moving islandward 
through the shark-blue 
and not to us. 


Of all cities, Paris 
is now the coldest. 


Row, row—fast 

if you want. But the far 
knows: some die, 

some afe swimmers. 
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So many have been lost 


it would take two mouths 
to consume their silence, two 
wells to contain this grief. 


Look down the well. 
When the soft echoes 
the voice lost as a mother, 


what good are two bits 
of twilight, the hinge 
on the oak door of before? 


It could be Celan’s words 
raining on the Seine, after 
he returned home to find 
the door sealed, the house empty, 


so many lost that two mouths, 
two wells are too few. 


That great stony eye 
of sky is the lonely witness. 


Strange that it doesn’t weep. 
Strange that from now on 
you ll be a dead woman’s child. 
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Two Poems by Alison Woods 


Good Fortune 


The Japanese say the size of a man’s ear 
will determine his wealth: 

a large ear like the Buddha’s 

indicates great fortune will descend. 


My husband’s ears are small. 

I cup one in my palm and feel 
the warmth of a little stone, 

not even enough to heat a kettle! 


Unlucky husband with ears as delicate 

as daisies. Sometimes I try to stretch them; 

I imagine them growing into prize- 

winning produce: the leafy wings of cabbage; 


or big salty slabs of Canadian bacon; 
rafts upon the water 

like the lily pads of Venus. 

With my molars on his lobe I bite down 


into this rubbery mammal, 

its canal like a conch shell, 

its fibrous foreskin, smelt thin, 
this love in my mouth like a bone, 


I could almost bite right through— 
but I don’t, I save him, 
and then we revel in our luck! 
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Hirschfeld’s Ninas 


are about connection: his daughter’s name 
woven into a plume of smoke. 

While my father drank coffee, and smoked, 
I learned to find love hidden in the scrawl. 


Woven into a plume of smoke, 

I’d sit on the bed with Hirschfeld’s illustration 
and learn to find love hidden in the scrawl 
while my father paid no attention at all. 


I'd sit on the bed with Hirschfeld’s illustration 
seeing, layer by layer, how to untangle it. 
While my father paid no attention at all 

I examined the cursive script 


discovering, layer by layer, how to untangle 
what amounts to thousands of tiny dots. 
I’d follow the cursive script; 

his daughter’s name sewn into clouds. 


What amounts to thousands of tiny dots, 
a constellation in black ink; 

his daughtet’s name sewn into clouds, 
tucked safely into the buckle of a shoe. 


Her name embroiled in the neb of a scarf, 
a constellation in black ink. 

How to find love hidden in the scrawl 
and layer by layer, untangle it. 
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Lo 
ay et a(S) oe 


‘would have run awy at hec approach had she not called ow saat ehe would 
/ not tell on him.we had been sent for,he et uttered, by tha landlord,a lady 
who was lodging ín the Inn wanted a letter delivered most urgently to a 
\ bowe in the Close.Queeney said,*Give it to me.I am just on my way chere", 
he dug obediently into nis pocket.One of the eggs he was clutching 
ell to rhe ground ard spilled ita yoke on nis *oes. 
Return Q imloors,she was climbing the stairs when she spied Me Johnson 
tip-toeing from ner mo.hers coom,He 44 not cee her and continued on “The 
“Tee own chambar ,trailing a petticoat behind hin. 
Ve 


a eee 
z” Z t 
a 


At mid-day,hdr ses having been hired, Johnson and the Thyales, accompanied 
by Feter Garrick, prepared g ride into the countrysidg.Thrale was pale as 
a ghost, Garrick stupid ard Johneon beligerant. 
that morning Mre Thrale had dispatched a no 
apologising for the abrupt departure of the night 
wy of excume, the dear lady's own innocent and we 
daughters .The subiecs is a painful one,she had wriften, 
K, vin ris, Sw 
reat,She had intended to a p 
person, but Queeney wes so tranpfomed by the white pony provided fer her 
use,ihat she changed her mimi.There was such a shine on her face, such a 
plossing curve to her pink movth,that tears pricked her mother's 
eyes .The child,happy for once, milad at her twice. 
In spite of the lack of sleep suf fered by all, it was not. long before the 
Deaiky of the day af fected the mood of the ridecs,The stormy weather 
having dissipated and the sun now se@-enely beaming in a blue heaven, it ws 


ro Mrs Garrlek, 
fore and giving, y 
meaning reference to 
for though I have 
han all 


hard to remain dull Johnson went so far as to assert that aimlight waa 
possibly pocessed of chemical properties ‚as yet undi scoveced,simi liar to 
alchol ard indusive to a heightening of the spirits, “How else,” he 
said, pointing at Thrale just then galloping ahead,voice raised tn song,” 
are we too explain Henry's renewed energy .Pow hows ago he had ng: the 
we of nia legs.”. 


A manuscript page from According to Queeney 
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© Brendan King 


Beryl Bainbridge 
The Art of Fiction CLXIV 


Beryl Bainbridge 1s one of Britain’s best-loved novelists. 
She has twice won the prestigious Whitbread Prize and has 
been shortlisted five times for the Booker Prize, most recently 
for Master Georgie, her sixteenth and perhaps most accom- 
Dlished novel. When the strongly favored book didn't win, 
the cry of “Foul” from the literary arena echoed through 
the land. 

Bainbridge’s early novels were broadly autobiographical, 
based on her family history and set in her native Liverpool 
and London. They include A Weekend with Claude (1967), 
Another Part of the Wood (1968), Harriet Said (1972), The 
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Dressmaker (1973), The Bottle Factory Outing (1974), Sweet 
William (1975) and A Quiet Life (1976), among others. Then, 
in her mid-fifties, she embarked upon a new creative four- 
ney—the imaginative exploration of certain emblematic his- 
torical events that are seared in the collective memory. 

The Birthday Boys (1993) told the story of Captain Robert 
Falcon Scott's fatal journey to the Antarctic in 1912, while 
Every Man for Himself (1996) recounted the sinking of the 
Titanic a month later, through Morgan, a young American 
survivor. These two events marked the end of an era—La Belle 
Epoque in France and the Edwardian period in England—and 
foretold far greater disasters ahead: the First World War, the 
Bolshevik Revolution, the rise of Nazism and others. With 
these two novels, Bainbridge finally crossed the Atlantic. The 
publication of Every Man for Himself coincided with the 
release of the film Titanic and became a best-seller. “They 
probably thought it was the book of the film,” was the au- 
thor’s reaction. 

In Master Georgie, Bainbridge goes further back in history, 
to the Crimean War of the 1850s. It was a time of sctentific 
discovery and new inventions—among them, photography, 
which Bainbridge constructs her narrative around, employing 
it as a metaphor for ambiguity and chance, often using it to 
distort truth or at least give a partial account of it. At the 
time of this interview (December 1998), she was about to 
begin her most recent novel, Accotding to Queeney (2000) 
based on the life of Samuel Johnson. 

Since the 1960s, Bainbridge has lived in a comfortable 
house with a charming garden in Camden Town, North Lon- 
don. Inside, it 1s filled with quantities of heterogeneous ob- 
sects. In the entrance, a stuffed buffalo almost bars the way. 
Once squeezed past it, one is welcomed by a life-size statue 
of Jesus on the stairs. The front room is divided into a kitchen 
on the garden side and a small sitting room overlooking the 
street. Statues of the Virgin and assorted saints mingle with 
bric-a-brac and domestic objects in happy confusion. One wall 
of the kitchen is covered with photographs of Bainbridge’s 
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children and grandchildren, and several of herself at various 
ages. We sit at a large round table strewn with papers by a 
fire she keeps ablaze by periodically adding coal. 

Petite and vivacious, with dark, straight hair and a fringe, 
wearing a black dress and net stockings, she puts me in mind 
of certain pictures of Edith Piaf. Evidently others have re- 
marked on the likeness, for she shows me a photo from the 
wall of herself as a young woman in which she looks more 
like Juliette Greco, a resemblance she clearly prefers. 

Famous for her warmth and generosity, Bainbridge speaks 
in a melodious voice somewhat darkened by years of heavy 
smoking. “I have cut down,” she says as I express concern, 
“Only thirty a day now, very mild ciggies.” 


INTERVIEWER 
You said once that you were discovered by your publisher, 
the late Colin Haycraft, the owner and director of Gerald 
Duckworth and Co., and that he was very important in your 
development as a writer. How did you meet him? 


BERYL BAINBRIDGE 

I wrote my first novel, Weekend With Claud, and sent it 
to what was called in those days New Authors Limited, which 
was an offshoot of Hutchinson Publishers, and they took me 
on. But they only published first books, so when the following 
year I produced a second novel, Another Part of the Wood, 
I was taken into the big firm, Hutchinson’s proper. I thought 
Pd walk down the street and everybody would know I had 
written a book. But nobody took any notice of these two 
novels, and I stopped writing. I felt uneasy for about three 
years. 

Then, one day my son was playing with another little boy, 
and his mother rang asking for him. As we spoke she said, 
“I recognize your voice. What is your name?” I gave my 
married name, Beryl Davies, and she said, “What was your 
name before?” When I told her Bainbridge, she said, “I’ve 
read your two books; they are pretty awful, but have you got 
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anything else?” And that was Anna Haycraft, Colin Haycraft’s 
wife, who became my editor at Duckworth for about six years. 
Without Anna I don’t think Colin would have taken me on, 
because he was an academic publisher and wasn’t interested 
in fiction. That was in 1971. Later, Anna became a novelist 
herself—she became Alice Thomas Ellis. 

Anna and Colin operated in an old piano factory, and they 
even employed me to wrap up my own books. But Duckworth 
didn’t make any money—ever—because Colin was not both- 
ered about it; his idea was the you printed two thousand 
copies and if the libraries took half, that was fine, you could 
go on to the next publication. He didn’t bother about money. 
As a result I never made any money—indeed I never knew 
that one could make money out of books. But the Haycrafts 
knew everybody who was anybody in the literary world, and 
they used to give parties to which they all came. Being at 
Duckworth meant that you met all these interesting people, 
and I had a good memory, having been in the theater, and 
I always remembeted people’s names and things. I was fortu- 
nate in that respect, because Duckworth never had a publicity 
department—the idea of it would have made them laugh— 
and you did your own publicity. Colin was also very good 
for novelists, being academic and rigorous about clarity. He 
trained his writers. And Anna would say, “Stick to what you 
know, to your own life,” which was what at the time I was 
interested in anyway, except that there had to be a plot. 

Then, six years ago, Colin died and in a terrible sort of 
way it released me; it enabled me to have confidence enough 
to do research and write about history or about those subjects 
which he knew so much better than I. I would never have 
had the nerve to do it if he was still alive, because he was so 
learned and clever. I was conscious that I had to do something 
else, as I had used up everything I knew about my own life. 
So I went off to write novels based on historical facts. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why didn’t you leave Duckworth sooner—to be released, 
as you say? 
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It didn’t occur to me to leave Colin and Anna; I was treated 
the right way and I was very happy. For example, all my 
books were published in America at a time when American 
publishers stopped taking English novels because authors had 
become too greedy, demanding better advances. I was short- 
listed for the Booker and won the Whitbread. On Booker 
night our table was always the most cheerful, because we 
didn’t expect to win. You had to print extra copies in case 
you won, but Colin wouldn’t bother. So we enjoyed ourselves 
while everybody else on the shortlist was anxiously waiting 
with bated breath. Only once did J begin to believe the hype 
about winning. There was that dreadful moment when the 
cameras were ready and the announcer says, “And the winner 
is... ,” whereupon the cameras pan onto the winner. At 
that moment the cameras came to our table and we all froze, 
and then they all swept past to Seamus Heaney, who had 
won. That was two years ago. I have to admit that I had 
begun to make some calculations on bits of paper as to what 
I would do with the money, how much each of my children 
would get. 


INTERVIEWER 
You mentioned the Haycrafts’ literary parties. What were 
they like? Who was there? 


BAINBRIDGE 
Very jolly and with much drink. Philosophers, writers, poli- 
ticians, professors. 


INTERVIEWER 
Let us now go to the beginning. You were born in 1934 and 
grew up in Liverpool. It was the 1940s and 1950s, before the 
Beatles made the city famous and a focus of attention. 


BAINBRIDGE 
My husband, Austin Davies, taught John Lennon at Liv- 
erpool Art School. In fact the night we sepatated my husband 
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had a party in our house to which the Beatles, John Lennon, 
Stuart Sutcliff—the one who died—and I can’t remember 
who else, came. The party went on for three days and nights; 
I moved out down the road to a friend’s house with the 
children, and later we divorced amicably. I never saw the 
Beatles again. 


INTERVIEWER 
In your early books the milieu you depict is lower middle 
class, whereas in fact your family was quite well-off. How do 
you explain the discrepancy? 


BAINBRIDGE 
This is what English society doesn’t understand—I mean, 
what was accepted as middle class then isn’t necessarily what 
is seen as middle class now. For example, in An Awfully Big 
Adventure the gitl wants to have a bath and fusses about it. 
One or two reviewers said, “What a seedy background,” not 
realizing that there was no central heating then, that you got 
pneumonia if you had a bath before trying to heat up the 
house. It wasn’t that people were dirty, just that it was a 
different world. In Liverpool lots of middle-class people had 
outside loos. My aunts, for instance, had an outside loo, but 

they subscribed to the local library. 


INTERVIEWER 
So what was your own family life like? 


BAINBRIDGE 

My father was very intelligent, a beautiful reader and writer, 
although he had left school at age ten. He became an entrepre- 
neur whiz kid in shipping and property. Then, with the 
collapse of the gold standard and the depression, he lost 
everything. He struggled for a while and eventually became 
bankrupt. My mother came from a different class; she went 
to a finishing school in Belgium, her father was a director of 
a paint firm and he was much more middle class than my 
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father, who was a self-made man from the working class. But 
in those days the working class were different. They were 
proud, read books, used a tablecloth, didn’t dream of putting 
a sauce bottle on the table—something we certainly did. So 
my family was an odd mixture. 

When my father went bankrupt, my maternal grandfather 
bought us a house for six hundred pounds in Formby, a few 
miles down the coast from Liverpool. I was six months old 
and my brother a few years older, and we grew up in that 
house. Both my parents wanted us to go up in the world, 
through education. I went to a very good private school, and 
I had elocution lessions, piano and tap-dancing classes, and 
my brother had extra Latin. God knows how my father paid 
for it all, being bankrupt. It was important then to speak 
properly. Now, I walk around Camden Town and see all these 
beautiful young people, with lovely skin and hair, dressed in 
the latest fashion—but when they open their mouths it is 
just horrible. When my mother went out she was called the 
Duchess, but in the house she changed instantly and put on 
a torn slip and slippers while my father changed into an old 
jacket and a beret from the Home Army and my brother and 
I were just in rags because you had to keep your good clothes. 


INTERVIEWER 
One gathers from your early books that the family atmo- 
sphere wasn’t very happy. Was it? 


BAINBRIDGE 

Oh Christ, no. It was terrifying. My mother had married 
my father when he was a rich businessman and they could 
afford a big house and a maid. Then a year later it had all 
gone, and she felt cheated. My father had terrifying rages, 
never hitting anybody physically—never—but verbally atro- 
cious. He was schizophrenic; normally a charming and lovely 
man, he became a monster when the rages came. My first 
job when I came back from school would be to put the wireless 
on to drown out the noise so that the neighbors wouldn’t 
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hear. The rages would last two to three days and be followed 
by three months of sulking, during which I had to ask for 
money every Saturday morning to buy food. We used to put 
his food in a bowl at night and leave it outside his door, like 
an animal. 

It was weitd. The house was a small semi-detached with a 
big garden at the back and another in the front. There were 
two proper bedrooms and two little box-rooms for my brother 
and me. But in order to keep my parents apart, my brother 
slept in one bedroom with my father and I slept in the other 
with my mother. Ostensibly it was because the little rooms 
were damp, but in fact it was all about “what would peo- 
ple say.” 

Then gradually things would get better, and I’d come back 
from school one day to find my mother in the bath with my 
father scrubbing her back. That was the signal—the next day 
they would go out dancing in Liverpool, and then she would 
have another piece of jewelry. 


INTERVIEWER 
And you, a sensitive child, took it all in? 


BAINBRIDGE 

Took it a% in! So I left home as soon as I could. First I got 
myself expelled from school. My mother found a dirty poem 
in my pocket and went straight to the headmaster. She didn’t 
want to have me expelled, but she felt that I was in deep 
danger, that I was perverted, peculiar, and that better edu- 
cated people would know how to deal with me. Instead, the 
school had a meeting, decided that I was a rotten apple in 
the barrel and expelled me. The funny thing is that I hadn’t 
written the poem. It was one that had been passed on for 
decades. Today I would be given a medal for it, or some 
scholarship. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about literature when you were young? Did you read 
a lot when you lived at home? Did you think one day you 
would become a writer? 
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BAINBRIDGE 
Oh, yes. I knew when I was eight years old that I wanted 
to be a writer, and in fact I wrote a book when I was about 
eleven which Duckworth later published with my original 
illustrations. It was called Fi/thy Lucre. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was it about? 


BAINBRIDGE 

It was a mixture of Treasure Island and Oliver Twist. The 
dedication at the front was to those who suffered in the Opium 
Wars, though I had no idea at the time what that meant. It 
started in a Dickensian fashion in London and ended up on 
a kind of Treasure Island—most of the characters were dead 
by the end. If anything, it was most heavily influenced by 
Charles Dickens. 

As for books, my mother belonged to the local library and 
took out books at random, a lot of them mystery stories, and 
some by A.J. Cronin. We had a bookcase in the front room, 
but the key was lost; my mother thought books were untidy. 


INTERVIEWER 
So who encouraged you to read? 


BAINBRIDGE 
My parents did, and my English teacher. I read a lot of 
Dickens, D.H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, Kipling’s Sta/key 
and Co. , Steinbeck’s Cannery Row. I didn’t like Virginia Woolf. 


INTERVIEWER 
Which books do you think had a decisive influence on you? 


BAINBRIDGE 
I liked Sons and Lovers because I identified with the back- 
ground of Mr. Morel, even though my father had never been 
down a mine. Denton Welch and John Steinbeck were impor- 
tant, too. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Until you were expelled from school, were you a good 
student? 


BAINBRIDGE 

No, though I was good at English. Outside school I got 
three medals for dramatic art. I didn’t actually get them, 
because it was wartime and they didn’t make them—they 
needed the metal for ammunition. Later, after I’d been ex- 
pelled, my mother wrote to the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art, and they said that I would have to live in rented accommo- 
dations, and I was obviously too young. So my mother sent 
me to the Cone Ripman Ballet School, but unfortunately I 
was absolutely hopeless at ballet. My parents would come 
down for half-term to see me, and my father would have a 
tage because he had lost a stud in his shirt or something, and 
I would be left feeling awful. So I decided to go home to 
protect my mother. 


INTERVIEWER 
Eventually you got into acting. How did that happen? 


BAINBRIDGE 

My father knew some people at Liverpool Repertory The- 
ater, and he got me in as an assistant stage manager. Some- 
body dropped out one day and I stepped in. The play was 
about an infant prodigy in mathematics, but the boy who was 
to play the part was discovered to be underage and couldn’t do 
it. So I was taken to the barber and had my hair cut off. I 
had good notices and after that I was taken into the company 
to play parts. 


INTERVIEWER 
What did you think of the acting life? 


BAINBRIDGE 
Odd, but I liked it. 


INTERVIEWER 
When did you run away from home? 
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I first ran away from home at fifteen and rented a room 
there in Liverpool, but my father came and dragged me back. 
When I was seventeen, I took the night coach to London. 
My parents were worried at my going and could have stopped 
me, but they didn’t, and I cruelly took no notice. My father 
sent me £2.50 a week, which was enough, and I had some 
contacts. After a while Gerald Cross, who was the director at 
the theater in Liverpool, moved to Dundee Rep and I went 
with him. But he put on too many foreign plays, which 
nobody could understand, and he was sacked. He said to 
Joan White, the star of the show, and to me, “Make a protest; 
say, ‘If he goes, I go.’” We did, and they said, “Good rid- 
dance.” So the three of us holed up in a little bungalow 
under a bridge on the banks of the river Tay, desperate and 
destitute. We couldn’t say anything, as we were supposed to 
have left in a keep-your-flaming-job huff. It was so cold that 
we slept in our coats, and we lived on bread and cocoa, waiting 
for Equity—the actors’ union—to fight our case. But we 
laughed all the time, though I was a bit disappointed because 
I was going to star in the next play. Eventually we got some 
money from somewhere to get to Liverpool. 

l arrived home with fifteen carrier bags, having no suitcase. 
My mother was furious because it was “letting the side down.” 
But after the war there was an atmosphere of optimism—a 
feeling that everything would turn out wonderfully. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is that when you got married to Austin Davies? 


BAINBRIDGE 
Yes. I had first met him at the Liverpool Rep, where he 
was a scenery painter, and I had been in love with him for 
years. We married in 1954. I gave up the theater and we 
subsequently had two children. My oldest was eighteen 
months and the second was six weeks old when Aussie left. 
He read Colin Wilson’s The Outsider, and said an artist must 
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be free. That was 1959. But he was very good financially and 
looked after us. When my son Aaron was five or six, he was 
peed on at school; we thought schools were better in London 
so we came here. Eventually Aussie bought us this house. It 
was when houses in this area were dirt cheap and the district 
council paid for renovations. Aussie lived in the basement 
and we lived upstairs. Later, he married again and began to 
go bankrupt. So in 1971 he emigrated to New Zealand. I 
lied to the authorities and said that I was making enough 
money on my own so they would let him leave the country. 


INTERVIEWER 
Was it after he left that you started writing? 


BAINBRIDGE 
I had written my first book in 1961. Nobody wanted to 
touch it; they said it was obscene, peculiar. 


INTERVIEWER 
Yet when it eventually did appear you had very good re- 
views. There were intimations of suppressed lesbian relation- 
ships, which led to violence. But by today’s standards there 
wasn’t any explicit sex or violence in it, was there? 


BAINBRIDGE 
Oh, no! It was just a peculiar relationship between two 
girls that foxed me. That was the book I sent to Anna Haycraft 
when she said, “Have you got anything else?” And she said, 
“That’s it!” It was called Harriet Said and was my first book 
published by Duckworth. 


INTERVIEWER 
After that you wrote The Dressmaker, which chronicled 
your family in Liverpool. 


BAINBRIDGE 
That’s right. It was about my two aunts, Margaret and 
Nellie, plus a plot. Then came The Bottle Factory Outing, 
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because for a while I worked in a bottling factory here, and 
the story was all true, apart from the murder plot. We put 
labels on bottles for four shilling and six pence an hour, and 
I worked part-time. It was the only job I ever had, apart from 
part-time work for Duckworth packing books. Then gradually 
I began to earn a bit from writing to supplement what Aussie 
gave us. 


INTERVIEWER 
You had two children to look after and a part-time job, 
so when did you write? 


BAINBRIDGE 
I could only write when the children had gone to bed, 
which was fine when they were young and went to bed early. 
But later, as they grew older—I didn’t know where they were 
or when they would be home—it was more difficult. 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you work out your plots? So many writers say they 
have difficulty with that part of the process. 


BAINBRIDGE 

Let’s go back to Harriet Said, which would be a true story 
of me and these two girls who had killed the mother of one 
of them. That already had a plot—the story and the murder 
were widely reported in the newspapers. I added the landscape 
and my childhood, which is what really interested me. 

When I got to The Dressmaker, about my aunts, I went 
to Colindale (the newspaper-archive library) and looked up 
the Liverpool Daily Post and Liverpool Echo for one week in 
August 1946. In one paper it said that an awful lot of Ameri- 
can soldiers were illiterate, and that quite a few had gone 
missing and were never found. I thought, That’s it. From 
that I constructed a plot. My aunts were born in the 1880s, 
which means that in 1946 they seemed ancient to me as a 
twelve-year-old child. They spoke to each other in my presence 
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as though I wasn’t there. Aunt Nellie was a dressmaker and 
worked as a hospital orderly during the war; Aunt Margo was 
flighty and worked in an ammunition factory. Aunt Nellie 
was very proud of her mother’s furniture and, being afraid 
that it would get damaged in the war, she put away some 
things upstairs in a box-room, for example a little inlaid table 
which I have here. The loo was outside, and as you came in 
there was an old metal umbrella stand, and my father always 
said, “Damn it, Nellie. That'll be the death of me,” meaning 
that he would trip over it and bash his head. So that went 
into the plot; the girl next door is having an affair with an 
American soldier, and through her the me-character meets 
another American, who is illiterate but she doesn’t know it. 
He starts taking her out, but behind her back is calling Aunt 
Margo. One night, Nellie catches him in bed with Margo. 
When he drags his uniform jacket off the inlaid table, his 
buttons scratch the surface, and Nellie pushes him; he falls 
down the stairs and knocks his head on the metal umbrella 
stand. Nellie calls her brother, who is a butcher, and he brings 
around his van; they make the American soldier a shroud, 
carry him in the van to the river Mersey, and drop him in 
and he is never found. So that’s how that plot was worked 
out. But my sole purpose of writing the book was to chronicle 
my family. Otherwise I wouldn’t want to have written it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why did you feel such a strong need to chronicle your 
family? If that was the primary motivating force, why fiction 
instead of a memoir? 


BAINBRIDGE 
Because what we remember is probably fiction anyway. 


INTERVIEWER 
Having been in the theater, would it not have been natural 
for you to write plays about all these people? 
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BAINBRIDGE 
I did write several television plays which were produced. 
But it seemed to me at the time that plays didn’t allow 
you enough space because you couldn’t include your interior 
thoughts. You couldn’t describe the place, the landscape—it 
is just dialogue. 


INTERVIEWER 
Precisely because your dialogues are so good, and very 
funny, with tepartees and jokes, your plots are dramatic— 
murders and bodies dropped in rivers and so on—and you 
write with such judicious economy that one feels you could 
have written stage plays. Are these qualities the influence of 
the theater? 


BAINBRIDGE 
Probably. But also the way people speak in Liverpool. 
Somebody says something and you don’t answer directly but 
rather say something else. For example, someone would say, 
“She’s a bad-tempered woman, isn’t she?” And the reply 
would be, “You can’t fault her sponge cake.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you mean that your memory and your work in the 
theater helped you remember what people said and the way 
they said it? 


BAINBRIDGE 

Yes. And don’t forget that my aunts and my father were 
born in the 1880s, and the English language didn’t change 
much until the war, with the American influence. But there 
were literary allusions. For example, if I looked scruffy my 
mother would say, “Go and wash, you look like the wreck 
of the Hesperus,” which was the title of a narrative poem from 
the late nineteenth century. If they wanted to say something 
wasn’t true, they would say, “It’s all me eye and Peggy Mar- 
tin,” which is an expression that goes back to 1708 and was 
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still being used in the 1940s. I was never curious enough to 
ask who Peggy Martin was. A lot of these expressions came 
from the wartime comedy shows on the radio. I remembered 
all that when I came to write about those people. 


INTERVIEWER 
Having finished with your family, so to speak, you turned 
to your own life. Sweet William was based on your relationship 
with Alan Sharp, your companion after Austin Davies and 
the father of your third child. But you never wrote about 
Davies, did you? 


BAINBRIDGE 

Never. Nor about my children. I never dealt with the the- 
ater either, until An Awfully Big Adventure. 

I always thought that what happened before I was sixteen 
was much more important than what happened afterwards. 
That was about me, whereas the first sixteen years were not 
part of me. When I started writing in the 1960s, wasn’t it 
the time when women were beginning to write about girls 
having abortions and single mothers living in Hampstead and 
having a dreadful time? Well, I thought, I’m not going to 
do that; I’m not bothering with all that rubbish. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why was what happend in the first sixteen years of your 
life more important? 


BAINBRIDGE 
I was alive during the war. What happened to the Jews 
changed me forever. 


INTERVIEWER 
You started writing at the beginning of the feminist move- 
ment, which produced a profusion of novels by women about 
themselves. What do you think of feminism and the way it 
has evolved over the past thirty years? 
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I’ve never been drawn to the feminist movement. I was 
brought up to believe that men had little to do with the 
home or children—except to bring in the money. I’ve never 
been put down by a man, unless I deserved it, and have 
never felt inferior. It seems to me that a mutually beneficial 
relationship between a man and woman requires the man to 
be dominant. A sensible woman will allow the man to think 
he is the most important partner. 


INTERVIEWER 
An Awfully Big Adventure, which revolved around a pro- 
duction of J.M. Barrie’s Peter Pan, was your first book after 
several years of silence. Why had you stopped writing? 


BAINBRIDGE 

I did some journalism. But I was getting uneasy about not 
doing any proper writing. One night I was a bit tight, and 
I thought I would put the books in order upstairs. So, tiddly 
and humming away in the middle of the night, I tripped 
against a table and knocked myself out for about twenty 
seconds. When I came to, I went downstairs and rang my 
mother. Now, my mother had been dead for twenty years, 
or more. I dialed what I thought was her number, and a voice 
said, “The time sponsored by Acurist is two thirty-five and 
ten seconds.” It was a man’s voice, and the next morning I 
remembered that it used to be a woman, and that she was 
always known as the Girl with the Golden Voice. 

I rang up the archives of the British Telecom and they were 
very helpful and sent me a lot of material on the Girl with 
the Golden Voice, who had come from Liverpool. It emerged 
that she had become a member of the BBC’s rep for a little 
while, and in 1939 had disappeared to America. She was now 
living in an old people’s home in Croydon. They sent me a 
photograph of her. So I thought, What if your mother had 
left you but you knew she was alive? And what if you knew 
that she was the Girl with the Golden Voice? I thought it 
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was a super plot, and it came to me so easily. But what was 
fortuitous was that I had the young actress in An Awfully 
Big Adventure take part in a production of James Barrie’s 
Peter Pan. 

Researching Barrie I discovered he had been a great friend 
of Captain Scott, the Antarctic explorer. I thought what a 
strange couple, but of course, the idea of lost boys in never 
never land leads logically (to my mind) to my next book, The 
Birthday Boys. And that led to the Titanic. 


INTERVIEWER 
Was it difficult to return to fiction after this time away 
from it? 


BAINBRIDGE 
No. 


INTERVIEWER 
And Duckworth was still your publisher? 


BAINBRIDGE 

Yes. Then Colin Haycraft died, at a time when Duckworth 
was going bankrupt. So there I was with the three important 
men in my life—my father, my husband and my publisher— 
all bankrupt. But even before Colin died I told him that I 
was going to find a new publisher. He agreed. At that same 
time, my son wanted to buy a house but he couldn’t get a 
mortgage unless he had some money for a down payment. 
After Colin’s death new money was put into the firm. I had 
heard of three-book deals, when authots get a bit of money, 
and I said to my agent that I had these three ideas for books— 
the Titamtc, the Crimean War and Dr. Johnson. When Robin 
Baird-Smith, the man who took over the firm, asked me what 
I wanted, I said, “I want seventy-eight thousand pounds up 
front. Now.” He sat down and wrote a check. I could have 
asked for more, but that is what I needed at the time. 
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INTERVIEWER 
What made you think of those three ideas? 


BAINBRIDGE 
As I said, Barrie led to Captain Scott, and that story to the 
Titanic, whose sinking happened a month after Scott and his 
companions had died in their tents in Antarctica. 


INTERVIEWER 
Those events were emblematic, as they seemed to presage 
what lay ahead—the First World War and all that followed. 


BAINBRIDGE 
Yes. Nothing was the same after 1918. 


INTERVIEWER 
That is what George Orwell said—that whatever the out- 
come of the Great War, England would never be the same 
and it would lose its position in the world. What about the 
Crimean War? What made you think of that? 


BAINBRIDGE 

About six years ago, I saw in the Times that Sebastopol 
was to be opened to the public. It had been closed for years 
because of the Black Sea Fleet and the cold war. There was 
a photograph with the article, showing high-rise blocks, and 
I thought, All those buildings were built on bones. All I 
knew about Crimea was Tennyson’s poem: “Into the Valley 
of Death rode six hundred . . .” I couldn’t think of a plot. 
So again I sent to the London Library and looked up the 
Times for 1846. There was a little item saying, .“Oxford Don 
discovered in house of ill repute, dead.” Great scandal. I 
then read about Oxford dons and learned that they were not 
allowed to marry, so either they became gay or they went to 
Prostitutes, and this poor chap had gone to a prostitute’s 
house and died on the job. I thought, That’s it! Master 
Georgie is mildly gay because in those days you were either 
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married, of went to prostitutes. As men seem to be pro- 
grammed at a moment’s notice to “get it up,” presumably 
they had gay relationships without going the whole way. That 
seemed to be normal. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did you think to link those two things together, 
though, to form the character of George Hardy? How does the 
character himself come out of these two seemingly unrelated 
inspirations for a story? 


BAINBRIDGE 
I don’t know. It just seems to happen. 


INTERVIEWER 
Novels based on historical facts or characters need a great 
deal of research, and often it shows in a lot of padding. I 
mean that the story of Master Georgie in the hands of a lesser 
novelist would have run to hundreds of pages of details culled 
from archives. Your book is wonderfully economical, less than 
two hundred pages. How do you use your research? 


BAINBRIDGE 

I am keen that it be accurate. My way of doing research is 
peculiar. I get all these books and I start reading them. Then 
I begin to keep a notebook, but I either lose the notebook 
or I can’t remember what I read. For example, my next book 
is about Dr. Johnson. I didn’t want to touch Boswell, though 
of course I read him. I am interested in old books about the 
subject, not modern ones, and I buy them in second-hand 
book shops. I start reading them, thinking, “I must not skip 
the pages,” but I always do skip them, and then the moment 
comes when I have to start writing. In theory, everything is 
going to be well organized—entries under a, 4, c. . . but 
look here, g is empty and P has been torn off to light a fag 
. . . But I do write twelve pages to get one page, and I cut 
all the time. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Does the research ever interfere with the plot? Can the 
facts point you in a way you hadn’t intended to go? 


BAINBRIDGE 

Actually, what is amazing is how certain coincidences occur. 
For example, in Master Georgie I was writing about Potter 
wandering around in the battlefield, stepping over a corpse, 
and the word 4/ue came to my mind. So I wrote that Beatrice 
suddenly saw a little blue flower and picked it. Months later 
I went to the Crimea for a Tv show; it was February, and 
on the slopes above Inkerman where the battle took place, 
underneath the grass that covered the bones, there was this 
tiny blue flower. 


INTERVIEWER 
An example of what Horace Walpole called serendipity. 


BAINBRIDGE 

Exactly. But in the case of Dr. Johnson, what is terribly 
difficult is the language. I have to be careful to get it right. 
For Master Georgie I took out a video of Charles Wood’s film 
The Charge of the Light Brigade, just as for Scott I watched 
John Mills in the film Scott of the Antarctic. I saw the military 
paintings of Lady Butler about the Crimea, and of course 
Roger Fenton’s photographs, which I had blown up to see 
the details. It was long after the book was finished that on 
my way to the town center I saw a plaque on a building 
saying, “Roger Fenton’s studio was here.” I had passed the 
spot hundreds of times before without noticing it. 


INTERVIEWER 
What interested you in Dr. Johnson as a subject for a novel? 


BAINBRIDGE 
Mainly that Colin Haycraft gave me Boswell’s Lz/e of John- 
son, and he talked about him so often that I felt I knew him. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Did you ever think of Haycraft while writing According to 
Queeney? Or about what he would have thought of the book? 


BAINBRIDGE 
Not really . . . sometimes . . . often. 


INTERVIEWER 
I would like to talk about your style. Is style a conscious 
elaboration on your part, or has it evolved over the years? 


BAINBRIDGE 

Well, I don’t like to be obvious or spell things out. In The 
Bottle Factory Outing, one of the women breaks her neck 
and is killed. I didn’t want the reader to know which one, 
because I didn’t know myself—it could have been anybody, 
and the reader could choose. In the early books I knew more 
ot less what I was doing because it was all about my Mum 
and Dad and aunts . . . When I came to write about Scott, 
the Titanic and the Crimea, I didn’t know what I was doing. 
But I knew how to knit the plot together. 


INTERVIEWER 
So the style comes from the plot? 


BAINBRIDGE 

The language is very important. Take the Liverpool expres- 
sion “You haven’t got the nous,” meaning “You aren’t clever 
enough.” My American editor queried it, saying that surely 
the word zous was later than the 1850s. So I looked it up in 
the OED, which said it came about as early as the eighteenth 
century. So I do check the language carefully. But the style 
is dictated by the period you are in, which means that you 
can’t use certain phrases. 


INTERVIEWER 
You also get the various voices right, the nuances in the 
way your characters talk that differentiate them. How do you 
work on that? 
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BAINBRIDGE 

With difficulty. I walk up and down the room and say the 
sentences aloud. It comes from acting—you rehearse it. I 
don’t go to a second paragraph until the first paragraph has 
been written ten or twelve times. So when the first page is 
done, I print it and read it aloud. Then at night I read it 
again. Suppose I’m on page seventy, I will read seventy pages, 
rocking backward and forward. I do that every night. Some- 
times a word jars, or a sentence. I’m lucky the children have 
left home. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you have a strict routine? 


BAINBRIDGE 

When I’m writing, yes. I work day and night. I don’t go 
out. I sometimes don’t go to bed, but just nap on that sofa. 
I often don’t have a bath, because the treat of having a long 
bath after five days and washing my hair revitalizes me. I 
smoke, but I don’t drink. When I’m writing journalism I 
sometimes have one drink, or if I get stuck in a book I might 
have a shot. I live like that day and night for about four 
months, then it is over, the book is finished and I have a 
long bath. But by then, often the paperback of the previous 
book is out, or the American edition, and one has to do the 
publicity for it, with all that it entails by way of traveling 
and so on. Lately it has been a rat race. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you write directly on the word processor, or do you 
first handwrite? 


BAINBRIDGE 
I write directly on the word processor, but I use the machine 


as a posh typewriter and print out every page the moment 
it’s finished. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Death, often linked with love, chance, the helplessness of 
human beings in the face of destiny and history—these seem 
to be recurrent themes in your work, despite the variety and 
the comedy. Are they conscious choices? 


BAINBRIDGE 

I was heavily influenced towards tragedy and perhaps hor- 
ror, owing to being taken as a schoolgirl to see the documen- 
tary footage of the Belsen concentration camp. One has to 
remember that I hadn’t seen any television or been subjected 
to any violent films, so the image of human skeletons being 
piled into mounds by bulldozers has remained imprinted on 
my mind. 


BAINBRIDGE 

A character in Master Georgie says, “There is no more 
brutal species than man.” You seem to demonstrate that 
although brutal, cruel and destructive, human beings are also 
fragile, vulnerable and sometimes noble. In Young Adolf 
you even managed to make Hitler funny and human, without 
giving him any sympathy. There is a certain quality in your 
books, especially the recent ones, which one can call love— 
dare I say Christian love? Did your conversion to Catholicism 
as a young girl have something to do with it? 


BAINBRIDGE 

I became a Catholic at seventeen, which was rather late. 
The reason was that after the wat many actors became converts 
to Catholicism—at the Liverpool Playhouse, nine out of 
twelve members in the company were converts. This greatly 
influenced me. However, in English law at the time, under 
a certain age one couldn’t change one’s religion without pa- 
rental consent. In Scotland, the same law did not apply, so 
I became a Catholic while living in Dundee as a member of 
the rep company there. But by the time I converted, the 
Catholic church was abandoning the old rituals, the Latin Mass 
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for example. They were also giving up hellfire and brimstone, 
which is the bit I was interested in. I think it is only the fear 
of hell that keeps one from doing the wrong thing. The 
tenderness and compassion you mention is not so much Chris- 
tian as it is an early recognition, due to my home life, that 
people can’t really be blamed for anything—except the Nazis. 


INTERVIEWER 
Now that you’ve finished with Dr. Johnson, what will you 
do next? 


BAINBRIDGE 
I would like to write a Western. And I would love to write 
a Whitehall farce. Wouldn’t that be good? Because if the 
farce worked, you’d never have to work again—the money 
just rolls in, and it would be wonderful to make people laugh. 


INTERVIEWER 
But you do make people laugh in the novels, and cry. 


BAINBRIDGE 

That is Liverpool. It is black humor, very black. I think they 
don’t want to sound too serious. Maybe it is the Irish—many 
Liverpudlians come from Ireland. They’d be talking about 
something serious and end up with a joke. Recently I went 
to see The Weir, a play by an Irish writer—Conor McPherson. 
There is a moment when a woman character is telling a terribly 
tragic tale about her dead child telephoning her. And another 
character says, “You’re sure it wasn’t the wrong number?” 
and the audience felt they shouldn’t laugh, but they couldn’t 
help laughing. It is that sort of thing. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you still worry about money? You said somewhere that 
you always give it away, especially to your children? 
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BAINBRIDGE 
I meant that I don’t believe in hoarding. In my experience, 
if you give money away it comes back double. Anyway, it is 
better giving it to your children than letting it go to death 
duty. So give it away, I say. That is what money is for, to be 
given away. 


—Shusha Guppy 
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Pale Hands I Loved, 
Beside the Shalimar 


Anne Enright 


I had sex with this guy one Saturday night before Christmas 
and gave him my number and, something about him, I should 
have known he would be the type to call. For once, I was 
almost grateful that Fintan answered the phone. I could hear 
him through the sliding door. 

“Yes, she’s here. She’s in the kitchen, eating dead 
things.” Then, 

“No, I’m not a vegetarian.” Then, 

“I mean dead as in dead. I mean people like you.” 

I said, “Just give me the phone, Fintan.” 

After the call was finished, I threw out the rest of my 
dinner, came into the living room and sat down. Fintan was 
watching a documentary about airports, which turned out to 
be quite funny. When it was over, I got up to go to bed and 
he looked up at me and said, “Do not go gentle,” and I said, 
“Good night, Fintan. Good night, darling. Good night.” 
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I nearly went out with Fintan, before he was diagnosed. 
Now we live together and people say to me, Isn’t that a bit 
dangerous? But he is the gentlest man I know. The ashtrays 
were the biggest problem. I finally said it to him one day 
over the washing up, about the filth of them. He disappeared 
for a week. Then one evening he was back, sitting on the 
sofa with a brass box in his hand. It had the most vicious 
spring lid. I said, “Where did you get that from, India?” 
and he looked at me. You can hear him clacking and snapping 
all over the house now. It’s like someone smoking into a 
mousetrap, but it still makes me smile. 

Otherwise I have no complaints. I would get him to wash 
his clothes more, but I think he is happier with the smell, 
and so am I. It reminds me of the time when I nearly loved 
him, back in college when it rained all the time, and no one 
had any heating, and the first thing you did with a man was 
stick your schnozz into his jumper and inhale. 

These days, he is thinner and his hands tremble. He leaves 
his coat on around the house, and spends a lot of time looking 
at the air in the middle of the room—not at the ceiling or 
the walls, but at the air itself. 

You can’t trust that sort of thing. I would be the last to 
trust it. Personally, I don’t think he is schizophrenic, but I 
still check his medication when he is not around. And yet—it 
was true what he said: when the phone rang that night, I 
was sitting in the kitchen, with the condensation running 
down the black windowpane, forking through the carbonara 
like it was all the men I had missed or messed up. All the 
men I had missed or messed up. If it was a song you could 
sing it. If it was a song you could Play it, Sam. 

I went out and took the receiver. “Hello?” I said, and 
glared at Fintan until he left the hall. “Sorry about that.” 

“Is that you?” said the guy at the other end. “Is that you?” 

He introduced himself—which is odd if you have slept with 
someone already—and then he asked me out for “a date.” I 
didn’t know what to say. There was none of that when I 
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started out. You just bumped into people. You just stayed 
for one more drink and then by accident until closing time, 
and then by a miracle, by a fumble, by something slippery 
and inadvertent, for the night. (But it was a serious business, 
this accident. I’m telling you. It was Love—as serious as an 
accident with a car.) This was partly what I had been thinking 
in the kitchen, as the pasta slithered through the egg and 
the cream. How do I do this now? How do I crash the god- 
damn car? 

“So, what about Friday night?” he said. 

“Sorry?” 

“Or Wednesday?” 

So I checked an imaginary diary in the darkness of the hall, 
and listened for a while to the dial tone after he had put 
down the phone. 

I wasn’t sure that I liked him. That was all. 

The dinner was hilarious. I should stop whining about my 
life, but I sat in a restaurant with red velvet curtains and 
white linen tablecloths and expensive, smirking waiters, and 
wondered, as I played with the fish knife, what all this was 
for. We went back to his place and I could feel the migraine 
comigg through the sex. It should have been nice—I have 
no objection to sex—but with the migraine starting I felt as 
though he was a long way away from me, and every thrust 
set my brain flaring until I was very small and curled up, 
somehow, at the bottom of my own personal well. 

Of course he was very solicitous and insisted on driving me 
home. Men say they want casual sex, but when you say thanks- 
very-much-good-night they get quite insulted, I find. So he 
touched the side of my face and asked could he see me again, 
and when I said yes he undid the central locking system with 
a hiss and a clunk, and let me go. 

In the kitchen I drank four cups of kick-you-in-the-ass black 
coffee, and went to bed. And waited. Some time the next 
day, Fintan came in and closed the curtains where there was 
a little burn of light coming through. I was so happy the 
light was gone, I started to cry. There is something unbeliev- 
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able about a migraine. You lie there and can’t believe it. 
You lie there, rigid with unbelief, like an atheist in hell. 

Fintan settled himself on a chair beside the bed and started 
to read to me. I didn’t mind. I could hear everything and 
understand everything, but the words slid by. He was holding 
my childhood copy of Alice in Wonderland and | wondered 
were the colors that intense when I was young: Alice’s hair 
shouting yellow, the flamingo a scalded pink in her arms. 

He got to the bit about the three sisters who lived in the 
treacle well—Elsie, Lacie and Tillie. And what did they live 
on? Treacle. 

“They couldn’t have done that, you know,’ Alice said, 
‘they'd have been ill.’ ‘So they were,’ said the Dormouse. 
‘very ill.” 

I smiled, swamped by self-pity. And suddenly I got it— 
clear as clear—the smell of treacle, like a joke. The room was 
full of it. Sweet and burnt. It was a dilation of the air: it was 
a pebble dropped into the pool of my brain, so that, by the 
time the last ripple had faded, the pain was gone, or thinking 
of going. The pain was possible, once again. 

“Oh,” I said. 

“What?” said Fintan. 

He looked at me in the half-dark. Downstairs, the phone 
began to ring. I went to get out of bed but Fintan stopped 
me, just by the way he sat—very still and slightly buckled, 
like a shot cowboy, or a tin can with a dent in one side. 


A couple of weeks later I was arguing with him, banging 
his dirty dishes in the kitchen. It is possible Fintan has a 
problem with water. It is possible all men have a problem 
with water. Someday they will find the gene for it, but in 
the meantime, I want a better life. 

But of course Fintan never answers back, so the argument 
is always about something else—something you can’t quite 
put your finger on. The argument is about everything. 

Yes, I wanted to say, he is married. But he is separated— 
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well and legally separated—from a wife who is always sick; 
a daughter who is bright but will not eat; another daughter 
who is his pride and joy. I liked him: he made the effort. 
Every time we met, there was some present: usually not to 
my taste, but “tasteful” all the same; small and expensive, 
like some moment from a fifties film. And there was an 
astonishing darkness in bed. That had to be said. I felt, as 
he reared away from me, that he was thinking about nothing, 
that there were no words in his head. He rolled his eyes back 
into it, and the widening dark was bliss to him. It was like 
watching a man die. It was like having sex with an animal. 

None of which I said as I banged the saucepan from Fintan’s 
scrambled eggs onto the draining board. I didn’t mention 
the too bright daughters either, or the crumbling ex-wife. 
What I did say was that he had to find somewhere to go this 
Christmas holiday, because I didn’t want to be worried about 
him in the house all by himself. 

“Christmas doesn’t matter,” he said. 

“Right.” 

Of course not. Christmas, I would go down home. What 
mattered was the New Year, because when midnight struck 
I would be in an hotel, drinking good champagne beside bad 
swagged curtains. I would be in bed with my new squeeze, 
my big old, hairy old Mister Daddy-O. 

And. And. And. 

“And I don’t mind your dishes Fintan, but I really can’t 
take scrambled egg.” 

There was a silence. 

“Fried?” 

“Fried is fine.” 

I wasn’t being fair. Fintan didn’t care about the cham- 
pagne, or even the curtains. I suspect he wasn’t even bothered 
by the sex. He cared about something else. A small flame 
that he put his hands around, but could not touch. 

He is the gentlest man I know. 

But it was a gentle feeling I had, too. I wanted to say that, 
somehow—that this man had too much money and no taste, 
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but he wanted me very hard. I wanted to say how helpless 
this made him; how violent and grateful I felt him to be. I 
wanted to say that he had flat, self-important eyes but the 
back of his neck smelled like a baby’s hair. 

That evening, as I opened the front gate, I heard the sound 
of the piano starting up in the house behind me. It was dusk. 
Across the road, the alcoholic teacher had put up his Christmas 
lights; a different shape in each of the windows. There was 
a square and a circle downstairs, upstairs a triangle and what 
we used to call a rhomboid, all in running, flashing gold and 
white. Over by the post box an object flew out from among 
a cluster of boys and landed in the roadway. It was a skate- 
board. I stood there with my hand on the cold, low handle 
of the gate and listened to the first bars of the Pathétique. 

You only play when I’m not looking, I thought. Every 
time I look, you stop. 

I stood at the bus stop, but as soon as the bus appeared I 
pulled my coat around me and walked back to the house. 
Because if he was playing again, then the shake was gone 
from his hands. And if the shake was gone then he was off 
his pills and all hell was about to be let loose—airport police; 
Fintan running naked through Dublin or, if he was lucky, 
Paris; Fintan balanced on the parapets of buildings or bridges, 
with his pockets full of rocks. 

I had never seen him in full flower. I had been away when 
it started, the summer after our finals—in which, of course, 
he had done indecently well. His notes, they discovered later, 
were written all in different colors, and some were in code. 
There was a dried-out pool of blue ink draining out of the 
bath, staining the enamel. It was still there when I got back 
to the house—hugely sad. The blue of his thoughts, the blood 
of his mind, I had thought, as I tried to scrub it away and 
failed, or sat in the bathwater and looked at it. 

So when he came out of hospital six months later his room 
was still there, as it should have been. No one was going to 
let Fintan down. Our other housemate (and my ex), Declan, 
was setting something up in Germany, and was always there 
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and gone again. I had a job. Over the years, the area started 
to come up. And then it was just Fintan and me. 

Now it was just me, crying on the way back from the bus 
stop, pulled by the sound of his playing along a terrace of 
pebbledash painted blue and gray and dark green. The 
woman we called Bubbles was listening at her front door in 
a peach-colored housecoat-negligee. She saw me blowing my 
nose and I gave her a laugh and waved her away. I didn’t 
know what I was crying for. For the music. For the guy I used 
to know at college, with his boy’s body and his jumper of 
royal blue. And the fact, I think, that his were the first hands 
I ever loved, the whiteness of them. 

The playing stopped as I put my key in the door. When 
I got into the living room he was sitting on the sofa, as though 
he had never left it. I pulled him into an awkward, easy 
embrace and we sat like that, Fintan twisted into me, his face 
pressed against my chest until my T-shirt was wet from the 
looseness of his mouth. We sat for a long time. We made 
that picture of ourselves. That pieta. When I closed my eyes, 
I could see us sitting there—though I could not, for some 
reason, feel him in my arms. 

In the kitchen, drinking tea—the phone started to ring. I 
went out to answer it, and then I came back and sat down. 

“I used to be clever, Fintan,” I said. “But it is no use to 
me anymore.” 

“I know,” he said. “I know.” 

I should have given him his pills then. I should have forced 
one into his hand, into his mouth, or down his throat—but 
we were always too delicate with each other, even for words, 
so we just said good night and went to bed. 

On Christmas Day, my mother announced that plum pud- 
ding was too much trouble anymore and produced one of 
those shop-bought ice-cream desserts. My brother had brought 
a few good bottles of wine, and I supplied the paper hats. 
After the pudding declaration, we had a huge fight about 
brandy butter and I burst into tears. My mother just looked 
at me. 
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On New Year’s Eve, I rang the house, but there was no 
answer. And when I got home on the third of January, Fintan 
was gone. 

On the fourteenth of February I got my Valentine’s card 
by registered post, and twelve fat, dark roses delivered to my 
desk at work. I also got a phone call from Fintan’s occasional 
brother in Castleknock, to say that they had found him, 
finally, that they knew where he was. 

I took the afternoon off and bought a Discman and some 
CDs, then took a taxi out to Grange Gorman. I had never 
been there before: it was a joke of an asylum, looming and 
Victorian, people muttering and whining in the bare wards, 
and a smell everywhere of bleach and sperm that was like 
your own madness, not theirs. When I found him, Fintan 
was lying so still in the bed that you could see every bump 
and crevice, from the knuckles of his fingers to the high, 
tender line of his penis, under the thin white counterpane. 
He opened his eyes and closed them again. Then he opened 
them and looked at me for a while and turned his head away. 
Drugged up to the eyeballs. 

I clipped the headphones into his ears and put some music 
into the Discman. He twitched, and I turned the volume 
down. Then he turned to look at me, as the music played. 
He took my hand and placed it against his face, over his 
mouth and nose, and he kissed my palm. He looked at me 
with great love. I don’t know what his eyes said as they gazed 
at me, over my lightly gagging hand. I don’t know what they 
saw. They saw something lovely, something truly lovely. But 
I am not sure that they saw me. 


The wedding was in November, by which time Fintan was 
back in the world again, slightly depleted. Every time this 
happened, I thought, he will become more vague; harder to 
see. I felt many things—guilt mostly—but the health worker 
wanted to put him in a halfway hostel, and, besides, I was 
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leaving. Whatever way you looked at it, the house was finished 
for us now. There would be no more snapping ashtrays and 
trips to the launderette, there would be no more evenings 
on the busted-up sofa, or chats with Bubbles on the Cap- 
tains Road. 

But I never once thought of saying good-bye to him. I 
was only getting married. He even came along on the hen 
night—as a sort of mascot, I suppose. The evening started 
off slow. My grown-up girlfriends sat there, talking contact 
numbers and exchanging business cards—I had to start the 
tequila slammets myself. Two hours later, we were off on the 
final bash, the last night ever. I have some recollection of a 
couple of horse-drawn cabs. I also remember climbing in over 
the back wall of my new, that is to say my future husband’s, 
house. It did not occur to us—to any of us—to use my key, 
or even knock at the front door. There was a light on in the 
kitchen: I remember that. We stripped a red-brick wall of 
ivy and wore it in our hair. I lost my knickers to some ritual 
in the flower beds. My oldest friend Cara took pictures, so 
this is how I know all this—two of the girls trying to get my 
shirt off, Breda ripping up the dahlias (saying, apparently, 
“Boring flowers. Boring flowers”) and someone, it looks like 
Jackie, snogging Fintan up against a tree. In the photo, he 
is all throat. His head is bent back for the kiss, so the flash 
catches his Adam’s apple and the blue-white underskin of 
his neck. 


I kissed him myself once. It was in my second year at 
college, before he went mad, or whatever. We sat on the 
windowsill at a party and pulled the curtains around us and 
talked for a while, with our heads tipped against the cold 
windowpane. I remember the silence outside, the curtains 
testing against us, and beyond them the fug and blather of 
the room. At some stage, I kissed him. And that was all. The 
skin of his mouth was terribly thin. Even then, Fintan dealt 
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in moments. As though he moved through liquid while the 
rest of us made do with air. 


So, I am married, whatever that means. I think it means 
that now I know. 

Now I am living in that house with its boring flowers and 
ivy-covered walls, I know that I didn’t “nearly” love Fintan—I 
loved him, full stop. And there is nothing I can do about 
it—about the fact that I loved him for years and did not 
know it. Nothing at all. 

I sleep easy enough beside my husband, my greedy old 
man. Because he was right in a way—Fintan is always right, 
in a way. So many of the men that you meet are dead. Some 
of them are dead in a nice sort of way, some of them ate just 
dead. It makes them easy to seduce. It makes them dangerous 
to seduce. They give you their white blindness. 

So it is easy, under the sheets, to lie beside him and think 
about nothing much. My hairy old baby. Who would do 
anything for me. He spends money on me; it seems to give 
him pleasure—more pleasure than what he is buying at the 
day’s end, because dead men don’t know the difference be- 
tween things that are alive (me, for example, or even My 
Cunt) and things that are dead, namely his money, which is 
just so many dried out turds and not worth living in the 
house of the dead for. And so I keep talking and he keeps 
dying, and giving me things that have already decayed (a 
“lovely” silk scarf, a car I might want to drive some place, 
two books that are quite like real books I might want to read). 
There is the conspiracy of the dead all around us and the 
head waiters still smirk, as head waiters do, while the food 
fucks on the tabletop in an encouraging sort of way. 

I am sick now. This life does not suit me. His old wife 
has cyst problems, something horrible with her back, some 
disintegration. I hear her silence on the other end of the 
phone. I see the checkbook with her name in it, printed 
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under his. I am thinner now. My clothes are more expensive. 
Weekends he sees his daughters—always a little bit better at 
their maths, their smiles always sweeter, their ribbons that 
little bit straighter; their cheekbones beginning to break 
through the skin of their faces now, too early, beautiful 
and aghast. 

I meet Fintan in the afternoons and we have sex sweet as 
rainwater. I need the sun more than anything and we undress 
in the light. I open the curtains and look towards the sea. 
He is madder now than he ever was. I think he is quite mad. 
He is barely there. Behind my back I hear the sound of 
threads snapping. I turn to him, curled up on the sheet in 
the afternoon light, the line of bones knuckling down his 
back, the sinews curving in behind his knees, and trembling 
on the pillow, casually strewn, the most beautiful pair of 
hands in the world. 

I say to him, “I wish I had a name like yours. When I’m 
talking to you, you’re always ‘Fintan.’ Fintan this, Fintan 
that. But you never say my name. You know? Sometimes I 
think you don’t actually know it, that no one does. Except 
maybe him. I listen out for it, you know?” 
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Michael McFee 


Spigot with Imaginary Animals 
German, city of Augsburg, c. 1550-1560 


Whatever prince commissioned this fancy faucet 
was sick of Luther and Melanchthon and austere Calvin, 
the relentless pressure of salvation-by-faith-not-works, 


just as he’d long ago wearied of the local Catholics, 
so corrupt, so expensive, so insufferably smug. 


He ordered this pagan tap fashioned from bronze, 
a couple of wide-eyed grotesque refugees escaped 
from a manuscript’s margin or cathedral’s lofty gutter: 


a fishlike handle whose tail, curled up behind its head, 
was turned to release liquid into the outstretched throat 


of the gargoyle spout whose enormous upper lip, 
flared far back in joyful anger or angry joy, 
allowed for the rapid filling of bowls and tankards 


and, quite late at night, the mouth of a thirsty prince 
who saw in this living spigot his own metamorphosis 


into something no longer human, a bottomless gullet 
gloriously sheathed with leafy scales or scaly leaves 
overlapping on a creature just beginning to bud, 


utterly inarticulate and happy, untroubled by God, 
transformed by wine that was nothing more than wine. 
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Brian Wickers 


Marginal Questions, Winter, English 101, Frost 


Why does the speaker stop by the woods? 
would you have stopped be honest 

would you care to be in New England 
breathing horses the evening forest 

ot elsewhere do you care for snow 

at all are you still immortal 

now that the snow is falling there 

on the blank paper before us 


Who owns the woods—in which of several senses? 

do you have property have you ever tended to animals 
would you own a wood if yes 

are you dispossessed why are you all 

bent over these desks 

thinking of snow in the winter with 

wind blowing snow past the windows 


Why are the woods lovely and yet dark? 

did you get an image was it vivid 

could you help it 

along maybe you felt alone welcomed overwhelmed 
by nothing definite 

enough you are so young and yet 

how is this snow falling 

like someone calling yes 

not at all ominous 


But I have promises to keep—why has he 
decided to move on? what did he give up 
did he hide it move on if you don’t know 
the deepening snow 
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And miles to go before I sleep—why else 

might the sentence be repeated? ask yourselves 
several if need be the second time did it 

touch you the first time 

did he touch the snow and go numb is he growing 
weaker is the speaker dying or falling asleep 

have you thought of either 

or both 

watching the snow falling from the snow 

for years now here 


and there why has it never come clear 
whatever were you hoping for 

all these weathers is it daunting 

knowing the questions are endless 

being tested you can be found wanting 
questions without answers 

what is your best guess 

if you find your own will you nevertheless 
let me know 
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Cynthia Kraman 


Ride to Manhattan (with Rainbow) 


Crossing the land in a train, I passed through 
the borderless townlets of sprawled New York 
rising red brick out of nothing after 

low, slatted wooden houses shot forward 

and schools, hospitals slid on. All the while 

a patch of color hung in the evening sky 

and the train rumbled against my shoes. 


It was just a little square of light, not 

a covenant or flag or great banner 

but the postage stamp of a country deep 

in continuous war, on a tear-stained 

envelope sent by a lover with great 

hands and a head of iron and dust 

whose feet rested hard on the rumbling earth. 


We trundled the bridge. The sky expanded. 

The patch broke and spread and drained down a long 
plume of smoke. Night’s lights came on in the dark. 
And as I was watching, something surged up 

under my feet and rolled against my heart. 

The train sloped gently into Grand Central. 

There was concrete beneath me, flesh beside. 
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John Canaday 


A True Story 


Damned fool to make a hash of it like that. 

Is this what comes from wanting to make art 

out of the Middle East’s sunbaked back streets? 

Or from some larger inability 

ever to escape one’s foible-ridden self? 

God knows I’ve tried. You judge with what success. 


Wherever one begins, it’s soon apparent 

that the living water he imbibed years since 

still seethes like a smothered fountain in his gut. 
So what? No harm was done, one might well say. 
And how could he have spurned the proffered cup, 
though cracked and pitted, bearing traces of 
God knows how many lips besides his own, 
without an unforgivable hauteur? 

He felt like an ambassador of sorts, 

albeit penned in tourist class. He thought 

he had a nation’s honor to uphold. 

Or maybe it was something to live down. 
Sometimes he sensed his shadow gesturing 
behind his back, though whether swaggering 

like John Wayne’s ample shade toward center stage 
or shrinking from the midday desert sun 

that spotlit all of his deformities, 

he couldn’t tell. He tried to shrug it off. 
Weekends, he’d brave the natives’ knowing looks 
and circumnavigate the neighborhood. 

At first, he merely smiled and nodded left 

and right; then, feeling bolder, “Marhaba,” 

says he, in a hearty tone. He butchered it, 
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of course. But still a voice replied: “AA/ain.” 

“Be welcome here.” And where was that, you ask? 
Let’s say, half living room and half front yard. 
Though in the New World it would not have passed 
for more than weed-strewn dirt on which some soul 
had spread an old wool rug between the road 

and what his foreign eyes had misconstrued 

at first glance as a cinder-block toolshed. 

Should I apologize for his mistake? 

Dilate my sympathies again? No thanks. 

It took this long to separate myself 

from him. And as for those romantic sots 

who cant of “tranquil recollections” —well, 

they only half-remember what went on. 

For all their prattling of things sublime, 

they far prefer soft-focus memoties, 

their mental lenses hazy with a scrim 

of Vaseline. Just bring them cheek by jowl 

with human bestiality and watch 

them build an artful firewall of words. 


But in my fit of righteous indignation, 

I’ve left you and my faux self dangling. 
Imagine, if you will, this scene: two men, 

one old, one young—a father and his son?— 
reclined sideways along the rug’s worn nap, 
their elbows propped on sacks of winter wheat, 
in such a posture as could well bespeak 

the moral high ground of hard work just done. 
Picture the swollen evening sun, past ripe, 
dripping its syrup in your dazzled eyes. 

And this: behind the men, a girl, nineteen 
perhaps, perched on a battered, velvet couch 
beside what might in better light have been 
her grandmother. The old man flings a word; 
the girl jumps up to fetch an old brass tray 

on which three glasses faintly steam. The tea 
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is very sweet; a few bruised mint leaves spin 
in rusty eddies. 

Stop. Before you drink 
this all in, empathetic spirit, think 
of the cost if you internalize these words: 
like anything, the picturesque is built 
of clay and wattle, whose exotic sound 
misleads the reader like a realtor’s praise 
for “rustic plumbing.” Can you live with that? 
Then picture what it costs if you refuse, 
and quickly—hesitation will be read 
as sniffing disrespect. The tea grows cold. 


He drank. They motioned him to sit. He sat. 
They offered him some fractured English words. 
He strained to catch a few familiar sounds, 
repeating what he heard; his hosts would nod 
ot shake their heads. He tried some Arabic. 
The conversation hobbled back and forth, 
strung on their gestures like a puppet show. 
He felt an awkward understanding grow. 
They farmed a vacant lot across the street 
still choked with rubble from the nouveau riche 
monstrosities that overshadowed it. 
They had no horse or plow, though years ago 
they had been rich goldsmiths in Palestine. 
And then the Six Day War spun Fortune’s wheel 
until its axle split. 

The metaphor 
is mine, of course—an effort to bring home 
the fat of their loss in a few lean words. 
They offered up a richer image though, 
ripened in anger past all stomaching. 
And did he know Israeli soldiers played 
chess with the heads of Arab children? God 
forgive his silence. What was there to say? 
No, he knew nothing, nothing but the pale 
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Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive... 

Their faith seemed absolute. They called on God 
to witness, they had heard this tale 

from relatives who'd fled to Lebanon, 

who'd called on God to witness it was true. 


Forgive my lack of silence. They have played 
me like a pawn, through him, and, even now, 
I cannot tell if it was their intent 

to distance me from who they thought I was, 
or if they simply longed for company 

in the empty bitterness of their belief. 

But what has all of this to do with you? 
Perhaps just this: these words inhabit you 
now, briefly, animate as your own breath. 
Without you, they are nothing, as he is. 

I’ve learned how fictional a life can be 
through spinning out this tapestry of words: 
its fabric drapes across the foreign field 

of my experience, where you now pause 

as I did, years since, on a threadbare rug, 
imagining, I hope, beneath each fold 

and bump, some real thing, though invisible. 
So I imagine you, the mottled light 

cupped now like living water in your eyes 

as they pace back and forth the way they might 
watching an old man fingering the dark 
prayer beads on his masbaha, each small click 
a sound in which I’d have you hear a loss 
you cannot feel as other than your own. 
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Three Poems by Faye George 


I Wake at Night 


I wake at night and pace 

the length of my digestive tract 

to where the path obscures 

and all the animals belligerent and bored 
who stare through the bars at Franklin Park 
gather to watch, their eyes merciless. 

They would eat the viscera first. 


I kill them off with Zantac, 

draw the blankets to my chin, 

count the digital clock’s REMs, 

listen to the wind, 

listen to the door with the broken latch, 
listen to what my body used to do 
behind my back: 

the tinnitus that never turns off, 

the trudging cadence of the heart. 


The Call 


That shop in Heraklion that sold only knives 
cuts toward some association 
the mind has covered with common growth. 


And Pan, the goat god, leering, whittles 
cross-legged, waiting for me to get the point. 
I taste the spittle spuming from his pipes, 
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feel the coarse, curled fur of his thighs; 
the sweat of his muscled chest laves me. 
What does that country want? 


What does it want of me, so far from the groves? 
And yet so close, so close to the hot stream. 


The Bathtub, the John, and the Sink 


More than the mirror, which takes in nothing, 
The cold porcelains of the bathroom, 

Those three angels, 

Know everything about me. 

They assist at the cycle of each day’s creation: 
At the little drama of the intestine, 

The boa in the belly with the acid bite; 

At the laving, the immersion, gathering 

The slough of each minor renunciation 

With their white hands. 
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Four Poems by Stuart Greenhouse 


Lament from the Western Slope 


This vast meandering flat-bottomed gully 
much smaller than a valley, with a hump 
of rock spined all its length is home to—what, 
outside of sumac clumps and goldenrod? 


I know nothing of the wind nor of the life 
it animates down there, though now I see 
its lower edge traced by the longing grass 
which never snaps upright but always curls. 


The slope across from me is calicoed 
with plants that have no name; a honey bee 
is fattening on the nettles I’m amid 
although I can’t say where the hive is. Long 


runners of sun reach out above my head 
for feed-corn fronds. There’s nothing yet to root, 
but root they will: bright goldfinches as well 
as tallow corn. 
This hungry bee won’t leave— 


perhaps my soap? Who knows? Signaling by scent 
that like a flower I’m empty, that I long 

to quicken into what I see beyond 

myself: my petals have begun to age 


into invisible July wind, exposing 

the void they’ve held suspended, quicksilver 
view of the world once hidden in their colors, 
a negative nearly developed, developing since 


(and, doubtless, long before) I first noticed myself. 
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Musk 


Musk is a scent derived from a deer gland 
that resembles a human scrotum 

and thousands of years ago, in Sanskrit, 
some Persian trader proudly said so, 
holding up the severed thing 

in another language for mystique. 


While muska does mean “human scrotum,” 
it more often means “little mouse”; 

mus, like our mouse, and æ, diminutive. 
Muscle is also “little mouse,” 

as is nutmeg and muscat, each 

its own peculiar bindle of inspiration. 


Sitting here, pen in hand, 
drinking muscat (my body a horde 
of little mice caught in a maze 

of pure existence), I scent myself 
with homely meaning, try to call 
out my own name one last time 


lost within your animal scent. 


Addendum 


The mind, tossing, tosses out new sounds, 
or the same sounds thought different, continually, 


as if continuation were one thought 
and not the period of lulling waves, 


the extended period of a punctual wash 
giving back to the shore what the shore has, 
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a period which has no thought, yet holds 
thought in its repetitious troughs 


or boughs; this accumulating wind, 
so central to your skin, has also set 


an oak bough tossing as it’s grown to toss. 
Your hand rubs bark, and as it’s meant to think 


of things, it finds the bark, recedes, and finds 
a twig to toss into the tossing bough; 


because the brazen shoreline of your thought 
is lapsing inward to a different time, 


you moan without meaning, without meaning to, 
your tongue a red bud in the mind of air. 


Pear Trees 


They grew in our backyard, the Bartlett and the Gestler 

and though now I know trees aren’t sexual like us, 

I didn’t know what sexwa/ meant, I only knew what all 
five-year-olds knew, 

that the Bartlett was a man and the Gestler was a woman; 


not only because the Gestler was smaller, and grew rounder, 
knottier, commanded mote of the backyard; not only because 
its leaves were more like eyes and less like leaves; 

but the Bartlett stood closer to the house, its branches wanted 
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to join us through the windows; their motions wanted 

to tell us stories, they were spaced perfectly to climb, 

to hold me into space; I would pick a high pear and dream 
astronaut dreams where no one could find me, 


watch the Gestler standing alone: 

its tight growth made it seem a single seed, 
its own planet, 

and in its branches a different sky . . . 
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Four Poems by Timothy Liu 


Ars Poetica 


Fish are swimming at ease— 
this is the happiness of fish. 
But the sage kings are dead 
and the guarding of names has become 
lax. Strange terms have risen 
and the names and actualities 
have become confused . . . 
When the pond dries up, all the fish 
huddle close together 
and try to keep each other moist 
with their own spit— 


Courtly Inscriptions Inked on Jute 


No way in or out—decades of discord 
laid out in monasteries instead 
of mystical tracts. The Ars Magna kept 


beside his bed, the Pyrenees an epic 
all by itself. No need for frescoes 
rescued from old churches on the hillsides 


of Provence. Or maidenhead—lute notes 
plucked on ravaged strings leaving 
lines of blood down some ruined facade. 
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Rosetta Stone 


No one to give voice to stone flakes swarmed with decadent 
Coptic scripts still read in Arabic primers nor attempt 

to understand extremities and implements as human shapes 
took form according to the hermetic tracts of Diodorus Siculus 
embodied in a single alphabetic word discovered after some 
delay—black basalt slab but a British heist coterminous 
with the Nile’s Bolbitine branch—French soldiers ordered 
to demolish the foundations of a fort a demolition squad 
ordered to ascertain the nature of that text lodged inside 
an Institut Napoléon founded unknown enchorial scripts 
inked by skilled lithographers with India rubber rollers 

till “a good impression had been made” had they remained 
in the capital covered with cloth transferred to a warehouse 
only to be exhibited to a public hungry for Ptolemaic stelae 
with a winged disc sculpted in—Horus’s pendant uraeus 
sporting crowns of an Upper and Lower Egypt reunited 

by rings and ceremonial fans incised into stone—further 
versions found on the walls of Isis’s temple on the island 
of Philae demotic equivalents identified by an orientalist 


ARSINOE ALEXANDER ALEXANDRIA 


who labored under an “undulatory theory of light” until 
work in damaged funerary papyrus led to a method of “and” 


KING PTOLEMY EGYPT 


neither literal nor nearly all incorrect at Karnak the cartouche 
of a queen had known the obelisk’s conclusion impossible 
to tell what had been drawn up first “on the square surface” 
“on the upper side of the Atef crown” priestly privileges 
listed in detail LIVING FOREVER BELOVED OF PTAH 

for all who entered the inner shrine for the robbing of the gods 
for corn for taxes on byssus cloth neglected in former times 
restored to its proper condition having gone to Lycopolis 
by land or by sea in the Busirite nome fortified against a siege. 
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A Minor Distraction 


To chart the body’s pull away from text— 
from Wuthering Heights to the Analects, 
hoping you might call. He says he can’t 
get the boy to szop calling—must be love 
ot something. Fingering my ass, I read 
alone, often wanting to be someone else. 
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Francis Ponge 


from La Rage de l'expression 


Surely we did not need this (to see an inscrutable sky so 
clearly) to consider God a base invention, a vile insinuation, 
an impolite proposition, an attempt—alas, successful—at 
overwhelming human consciences: those who persuade us 
otherwise are traitors or impostots. 


Elsewhere, nature longs for skies busy with other things, cart- 
ing clouds, for example. Here, the skies are clearly busy with 
suffocating nature. Here, it is clear that nature is suffocating. 


It remains cloistered beneath an inscrutable sky, tries patheti- 
cally to live. Urns, statues become its interpreters, its suppli- 
cants. But there is no answer: it’s splendid. 


May 12 and 13 

Will I ever conquer this landscape, this Provence sky? That 
would be too wonderful! What trouble it’s giving me! At 
times it seems I haven’t looked at it enough, and I tell myself 
to go back to it the way a landscape painter goes back to his 
sketch several times. 


And yet it’s so simple! In the place called “La Mounine,” 
between Marseilles and Aix, an April morning around eight 
o’clock, through the windows of a bus. . . And then, what 
do I have? I can’t go on . . . The sky above the gardens (as 
I looked up at the tree tops, and though the sky was cloudless) 
seemed mixed with shadow. As though accused . . . An 
accused sky . . . shadow and blame (see also: pale) . . . As 
though congested . . . 
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This day equals night, this ash-blue day 
It holds its shadow in the claws of its splendor 


Its shadow in its splendor remains totally smudged 


It holds its shadow in its smudged splendor 
It weighs on Provence (weighs isn’t the word) 
It has a black mirror’s authority over it. 
A rather nondescript landscape 
yet {incandescent 
{aflame 

Its shadow in its splendor smudged 

as though by an eraser. 


Is blue-black ink really the most fluid? 


Leaden azure 
this heavy gas occurs in isolation 
an explosion of blue violets’ petals. 


This day equals night, this ash-blue day 
its shadow remains in the clutches 

of its splendor 
An eraser has smudged them. 


It holds over Provence 

—a generally nondescript 

yet incandescent landscape— 

the painters’ black mirror’s authority. 


And since we’re on the subject of painters 

let us note that Monsieur Chabaud, 

all in all, 

has seen it more clearly than the great Cézanne. 


Has more justly expressed this tragic permanence, 
this tragic inking of the situation. 
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What squid has sighed out its desire to the heavens? 
What heavy heart, poured itself out? 


What dropper has emptied its heavy heart? 


Did a squid retreat 

in the skies of Provence? 
Or does the air here result 
from the isolated explosion 
of a blue violet’s petal? 


This day equals night, this ash-blue day 

It holds its shadow in (the claws of) its splendor. 
The houses clasp their temples 

too 

Congestion of the azure 

What great squid’s heart drawing back in 

the sky 

has emptied itself, provoking this tragic 

inking of the situation? 


Occlusion, congestion, syncope. 


Time is what colors 

have put on “to pass.” 

Beneath the light’s effort 

The heart tightens with the anxiety 
of eternity 

and death 

It stops beating (no, wrong) 
Paralysis, syncope? 
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Immobility 

Silence. 

Springtime luminescence 

Contraction of the generally nondescript landscape. 


—Translated from the French 
by Jeanine Herman 
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Two Poems by Andrew Towle 


Some Days 


Some days you run out and love 
every man that you can. 

The wind is heard hollering 
through open spaces 

between the dirty sheets. 

You say you ate doing it 

for every man who never 

got the chance. 

The streets are blustery 

but you are there with a man 
you don’t even know 
pretending yourself into 

a story you have fashioned 

of the righteousness of 
whores and lovers. 

Like flowers, each is beautiful, 
unique, and short-lived. 
Sometimes through those 
open spaces, you also hear, 
like strange distant sirens, 

the lonesome cries of the dead. 


Shell 
All that’s left are shackles. 


The violet slave ripped away, 
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dull muscle that had grown here, 
vulgar pillow of the pearl. 

So there is no lustrous mass today, 
opalescent walls all the evidence 
of a dim suffering gladly passed. 
Streams of salt water, knowledge 
of worlds beyond the wicked gates 
had eddied forth for years, flown 
through the dim, stony chambers, 
cold house that bore witness 

to a single, drab, hermetic life 
now still on the restaurant ice 

like some kind of answer, poor truth 
shining up at us, seaside toutists, 
innocent bystanders of the past. 
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Portfolio 


This is you as a boy. 

Your back is to the camera. 

You are standing above the beach 

with your right arm at two o’clock. 

You have just thrown a piece 

of the wall into the sea. 

You do not hear the sound of the stone 
entering the water, nor the sound 

of the shutter. The cormorants are below, 
but they are not in the picture. 


This is you the following year. 

You are holding a small chalkboard. 
You are sitting on the landing 

with three other children. 

You do not speak their language, 

so you draw pictures to them 

in colored chalk, Blue is your favorite. 
They understand. They appear to like you. 
The girl has spelled out something 
with the magnetic letters. 

This picture is not in color. 


This is you as a student. 

You are posing for a school portrait. 

The background is blue-gray, 

the color of the photographer’s one open eye. 
You are wearing a white shirt 

with the bottom button missing. 

There is a hole in your trouser leg 

where your knee is bleeding. 
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You are told to remove your glasses. 
You are told to smile 

more. You have learned 

to distrust cameras. 


This is you 

as a grown man. 

You are looking 

not at the lens, 

but at the one 

who is taking your picture. 
You must love this person. 
The sea is behind you. 

It could be any sea, 

it does not matter. 

This picture has not yet been taken. 
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Crossing St. Gotthard 


David Leavitt 


It was the tunnel—its imminence—that all of them were 
contemplating that afternoon on the train, each in a different 
way; the tunnel, at nine miles the longest in the world, slicing 
under the gelid landscape of the St. Gotthard Pass. To Irene 
it was an object of dread. She feared enclosure in small spaces, 
had heard from Maisie Withers that during the crossing the 
catriage heated up to a boiling pitch. “I was as black as a 
nigger from the soot,” Maisie Withers said. “People have 
died.” “Never again,” Maisie Withers concluded, pouring 
lemonade in her sitting room in Hartford, and meaning never 
again the tunnel but also (Irene knew) never again Italy, never 
again Europe; for Maisie was a gullible woman, and during 
her tour her pocketbook had been stolen. 

And it was not only Maisie Withers, Irene reflected now 
(watching, across the way, her son Grady, his nose flat against 
the glass), but also her own ancient tertor of windowless 
rooms, of corners, that since their docking in Liverpool had 
brought the prospect of the tunnel looming before her, black 
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as death itself (a being which, as she approached fifty, she 
was trying to muster the courage to meet eye to eye), until 
she found herself counting first the weeks, then the days, 
then the hours leading up to the inevitable reckoning: the 
train slipping into the dark, into the mountain. (It was half 
a mile deep, Grady kept reminding her, half a mile of solid 
tock separating earth from sky.) Irene remembered a ghost 
story she’d read as a girl—a man believed to be dead wakes 
in his coffin. Was it too late to hire a carriage, then, to go 
over the pass, as Toby had? But no. Winter had already 
started up there. Oh, if she’d had her way, they’d have taken 
a different route; only Grady would have been disappointed, 
and since his brother’s death she dared not disappoint Grady. 
He longed for the tunnel as ardently as his mother dreaded it. 


“Mama, is it coming soon?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“But you said half an hour.” 

“Hush, Grady! I’m not a clock.” 

“But you said—” 

“Read your book, Grady,” Harold interrupted. 

“I finished it.” 

“Then do your puzzle.” 

“I finished that, too.” 

“Then look out the window.” 

“Or just shut up,” added Stephen, his eyes sliding open. 

“Stephen, you’re not to talk to your brother that way.” 

“He’s a pest. Can’t a fellow get some sleep?” 

Stephen’s eyes slid shut, and Grady turned to examine the 
view. Though nearly fourteen, he was still a child. His leg 
shook. With his breath he fogged shapes onto the glass. 

“Did I tell you it’s the longest in the world? Did I tell 
you—” 

“Yes, Gtady. Now please hush.” 

They didn’t understand. They were always telling him to 
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hush. Well, all right, he would hush. He would never again 
utter a single word, and show them all. 

Irene sneezed. 

“Excuse me,” she said to the red-nosed lady sitting next 
to her. 

“Heavens! You needn’t apologize to me.” 

“It’s getting cold rather early this year,” Irene ventured, 
telieved beyond measure to discover that her neighbor 
spoke English. 

“Indeed it is. It gets cold earlier every year, I find. Judgment 
Day must be nigh!” 

Irene laughed. They started chatting. She was elegantly 
got up, this red-nosed lady. She did needlepoint with her 
gloves on. From her hat extended a fanciful aigrette that 
danced and bobbed. Grady watched it, watched the moving 
mountains outside the window. (Some were already capped 
with snow.) Then the train turned, the sun came blazing 
into the compartment so sharply that the red-nosed lady 
murmured, “Goodness me,” shielded her eyes, pulled the 
curtain shut against it. 

Well, that did it for Grady. After all, hadn’t they just told 
him to look at the view? No one cared. He had finished 
his book. He had finished his puzzle. The tunnel would 
never arrive. 

Snorting, he thrust his head behind the curtain. 

“Grady, don’t be rude.” 

He didn’t answer. And really, behind the curtain it was a 
different world. He could feel warmth on his face. He could 
revel in the delicious sensation of apartness that the gold- 
lit curtain bestowed, and that only the chatter of women 
interrupted. But it was rude. 

“Oh, I know, I know!” (Whose voice was that? The red- 
nosed lady’s?) “Oh yes, I know!” (Women always said that. 
They always knew.) 

Harold had his face in a book. Stephen was a bully. 

“Oh dear, yes!” 

Whoever was talking, her voice was loud. His mother’s 
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voice he could not make out. His mother’s voice was high 
but not loud, unless she shouted, which she tended to do 
lately. Outside the window an alpine landscape spread out: 
fir groves, steep-roofed wooden houses, fields of dead sun- 
flowers to which the stuffy compartment with its scratched 
mahogany paneling bore no discernible relation. This first- 
class compartment belonged to the gaslit ambience of stations 
and station hotels. It was a bubble of metropolitan, semi- 
public space sent out into the wide world, and from the 
confines of which its inmates could regard the uncouth specta- 
cle of nature as a kind of tableau vivant. Still, the trappings 
of luxury did little to mask its fundamental discomforts: seats 
that pained the back, fetid air, dirty carpets. 

They were on their way to Italy, Irene told Mrs. Warshaw 
(for this was the red-nosed lady’s name). They were on their 
way to Italy for a tour—Milan, Venice, Verona, Florence, 
Rome (Irene counted off on her fingers), then a villa in Naples 
for the winter months—because her sons ought to see the 
world, she felt; American boys knew so little; they had studied 
French but could hardly speak a word. (Mrs. Warshaw, nod- 
ding fervently, agreed it was a shame.) 

“And this will be your first trip to Italy?” 

“The first time I’ve been abroad, actually, although my 
brother Toby came twenty years ago. He wrote some lovely 
letters for The Hartford Evening Post.” 

“Marvelous! And how lucky you are to have three handsome 
sons as escorts. I myself have only a daughter.” 

“Oh, but Harold’s not my son! Harold’s my cousin Millie’s 
boy. He’s the tutor.” 

“How nice.” Mrs. Warshaw smiled assessingly at Harold. 
Yes, she thought, tutor he is, and tutor he will always be: 
he looked the part of the poor relation, no doubt expected 
to play the same role in the lady’s life abroad that his mother 
played in her life at home: the companion to whom she could 
turn when she needed consolation, or someone to torture. 
(Mrs. Warshaw knew the ways of the world.) 

As for the boys, the brothers: the older one looked differ- 
ent. Darker. Different fathers, perhaps? 
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But Irene thought: She’s right. I do—az¢—have three sons. 

And Harold tried to hide inside his book. Only he thought: 
They ought to treat me with more respect. The boys ought 
to call me Mr. Prescott, not Cousin Hal, for they hardly know 
me. Also, he smarted at the dismissive tone with which Aunt 
Irene enunciated the word ¢zfor, as if he were something just 
one step above the level of a servant. He deserved better than 
that; deserved better than to be at the beck and call of boys 
in whom art, music, the classical world inspired boredom at 
best, outright contempt at worst. For though Uncle George, 
God rest his soul, had financed his education, it was not 
Uncle George who had gotten the highest scores in the history 
of the classics department. It was not Uncle George whose 
translations of Cicero had won a prize. Harold had done all 
that himself. 

On the other hand, goodness knew he could never have 
afforded Europe on his own. To his charges he owed the 
blessed image of his mother’s backyard in St. Louis, his mother 
in her gardening gloves and hat, holding her shears over the 
roses while on the porch the old chair in which he habitually 
spent his summers reading, or sleeping, or cursing—my God, 
he wasn’t in it! It was empty! To them he owed this miracle. 


e 


“And will your husband be joining you in Naples?” 
“I’m afraid my husband passed away last winter.” 
“Ah.” 

Mrs. Warshaw dropped a stitch. 


The overdecorated compartment in which these five people 
were sitting was small—four foot by six foot. Really, it had 
the look of a theater stall, Harold decided, with its maroon 
velvet seats, its window like a stage, its curtain—well, like a 
curtain. Above the stained headrests wrapped in slipcovers 
embellished with the crest of the railway hung six prints in 
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reedy frames: three yellowed views of Rome—Trajan’s Col- 
umn (the glass cracked), the Pantheon, the Colosseum (over 
which Mrs. Warshaw’s aigrette danced); and opposite, as if 
to echo the perpetual contempt with which the Christian 
world tegards the pagan, three views of Florence—Santa 
Croce, the Duomo, the Palazzo Vecchio guarded by Michelan- 
gelo’s immense nude David—none of which Harold, who 
reverenced the classical, could see. Instead, when he glanced 
up from his book, it was the interior of the Pantheon that 
met his gaze, the orifice at the center of the dome throwing 
against its coffered ceiling a coin of light. 


He put down his book. (It was Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
in Latin.) Across from him, under the Pantheon, Stephen 
sprawled, his long legs in their loose flannel trousers spread 
wide but bent at the knees, because finally they were too 
long, those legs, for a compartment in which three people 
were expected to sit facing three people for hours at a time; 
asleep, or pretending to be asleep, so that Harold could drink 
in his beauty for once with impunity, while Mrs. Warshaw 
did her needlework, and Grady’s head bobbed behind the 
curtain, and Aunt Irene said she knew, she knew. Stephen 
was motionless. Stephen was inscrutable. Still, Harold could 
tell that he too was alert to the tunnel’s imminence; he could 
tell because every few minutes his eyes slotted open, the way 
the eyes of a doll do when you tilt back its head: green and 
gold, those eyes, like the sun-mottled grass beneath a tree. 

He rarely spoke, Stephen. His body had the elongated 
musculature of a harp. His face was elusive in its beauty, 
like those white masks the Venetians wear at carnival. Only 
sometimes he shifted his legs, in those flannel trousers that 
were a chaos of folds, a mountain landscape, valleys, passes, 
peaks. Most, Harold knew, if you punched them down, would 
flatten; but one would grow heavy and warm at his touch. 

And now Harold had to put his book on his lap. He had 
to. He was twenty-two years old, scrawny, with a constitution 
his doctor described as “delicate”; yet when he closed his 
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eyes, he and Stephen wore togas and stood together in a 
square filled with rational light. Or Harold was a great warrior, 
and Stephen the beloved evemmenos over whose gore-drenched 
body he scattered kisses at battle’s end. Or they were training 
together, naked, in the gymnasium. 

Shameful thoughts! He must cast them out of his mind. 
He must find a worthier object for his adoration than this 
stupid, vulgar boy, this boy who, for all his facile hand- 
someness, would have hardly raised an eyebrow in the age 
of Socrates. 


“Not Captain Warshaw, though! The Captain had a stom- 
ach of iron.” 

What were they talking about? The Channel crossing, no 
doubt. Aunt Irene never tired of describing her travel woes. 
She detested boats, detested hotel beds, hated tunnels. 
Whereas Harold, if anyone had asked him, would have said 
that he looked forward to the tunnel not as an end in itself, 
the way Grady did, but because the tunnel meant the South, 
meant Italy. For though it did not literally link Switzerland 
with Italy, on one side the towns had German names— 
Göschenen, Andermatt, Hospenthal—while on the other 
they had Italian names—Atrolo, Ambri, Lurengo—and this 
fact in itself was enough to intoxicate him. 


Now Stephen stretched; the landscape of his trousers 
surged, earthquakes leveled the peaks, the rivers were rerouted 
and the crust of the earth churned up. It was as if a capricious 
god, unsatisfied with his handiwork, had decided to forge 
the world anew. 


“Ah, how I envy any traveler his first visit to Italy!” Mrs. 
Warshaw said. “Because for you it will be new—what is for 
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me already faded. Beginning with Airolo, the campanile, as 
the train comes out the other end of the tunnel. . .” 

Harold’s book twitched. He knew all about the campanile. 

“Is it splendid?” Irene asked. 

“Oh, no.” Mrs. Warshaw shook her head decisively. “Not 
splendid at all. Quite plain, in fact, especially when you 
compare it to all those other wonderful Italian towers—in 
Pisa, in Bologna. I mustn’t forget San Gimignano! Yes, com- 
pared to the towers of San Gimignano, the campanile of 
Airolo is utterly without distinction or merit. Still, you will 
never forget it, because it is the first.” 

“Well, we shall look forward to it. Grady, be sure to look 
out for the tower of . . . just after the tunnel.” 

The curtain didn’t budge. 

Irene’s smile said: “Sons.” 

“And where are you traveling, if I might be so bold?” 

“To Florence. It’s my habit to spend the winter there. You 
see, when I lost the Captain, I went abroad intending to 
make a six-months tour of Europe. But then six months turned 
into a year, and a year into five years, and now it will be 
eight years in January since I last walked on native soil. Oh, 
I think of returning to Toronto sometimes, settling in some 
little nook. And yet there is still so much to see! I have the 
travel bug, I fear. I wonder if I shall ever go home.” Mrs. 
Warshaw gazed toward the curtained window. “Ah, beloved 
Florence!” she exhaled. “How I long once again to take in 
the view from Bellosguardo.” 

“How lovely it must be,” echoed Irene, though in truth 
she had no idea where Bellosguardo was, and feared repeating 
the name lest she should mispronounce it. 

“Florence is full of treasures,” Mrs. Warshaw continued. 
“For instance, you must go to the Palazzo della Signoria and 
look at the Perseus.” 

Harold’s book twitched again. He knew all about the 
Perseus. 

“Of course we shall go and see them straight away,” Irene 
said. “When do they bloom?” 
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When do they bloom! 

It sometimes seemed to Harold that it was Aunt Irene, and 
not her sons, who needed the tutor. She was ignorant of 
everything, and yet she never seemed to care when she made 
an idiot of herself. In Harold’s estimation, this was typical 
of the Pratt branch of the family. With the exception of dear 
departed Toby (both of them), no one in that branch of the 
family possessed the slightest receptivity to what Pater called 
(and Harold never forgot it) “the poetic passion, the desire 
of beauty, the love of art for its own sake.” Pratts were anti- 
Paterian. Not for them Pater’s “failure is forming habits.” 
To them the formation of habits—healthy habits—was the 
very essence of success. (It was a subject on which Uncle 
George, God rest his soul, had taken no end of pleasure in 
lecturing Harold.) 

Still, Harold could not hate them. After all, they had made 
his education possible. At Thanksgiving and Christmas they 
always had a place for him at their table (albeit crammed in 
at a corner in a kitchen chair). “Our little scholarship boy,” 
Aunt Irene called him. “Our little genius, Harold.” 

Later, after Uncle George had died, and Toby had died, 
and Toby the Second as well, Irene had come to him. “Harold, 
would you like to see Europe?” she’d asked, fixing his collar. 

“More than anything, Aunt Irene.” 

“Because I’m planning a little tour this fall with the boys— 
following my brother’s itinerary, you know—and I thought, 
Wouldn't it be marvelous for them to have a tutor, a scholar 
like yourself, to tell them what was what. What do you think, 
Harold? Would your mother mind?” 

“I think it’s a capital idea.” 

“Good.” 

So here he was. 

So far, things hadn’t gone well at all. 

In Paris, Harold had decided to test the boys’ receptivity 
to art by taking them to the Louvre. But Grady only wanted 
to ride the métro, and got infuriated when Harold explained 
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that there was no need to take the métro: the museum was 
only a block from their hotel. Then they were standing in 
front of the Mona Lisa, Harold lecturing, Grady quivering 
with rage at having been deprived of the métro, Stephen 
leaning, inscrutable as ever, against a white wall. Harold 
spoke eloquently about the painting and, as he spoke, he 
felt the silent pressure of their boredom. They had their long 
bodies arranged in attitudes of sculptural indifference, as if 
to say, we have no truck with any of this. Curse our mother 
for pulling us out of our lives, and curse our father for dying, 
and our brother for dying, and curse you. To which Harold 
wanted to answer: Well, do you think I like it any more than 
you do? Do you think I enjoy babbling like an idiot, and 
being ignored? For the truth was, the scrim of their apathy 
diffused his own sense of wonder. After all, he was seeing 
this for the first time too: not a cheap reproduction, but La 
Gioconda. The teal thing. How dare they not notice, not care? 

Yes, Harold decided that morning, they were normal, these 
boys. They would never warm to art. (As if to prove his point, 
they now gravitated away from his lecturing, and toward an 
old man who had set up an easel and paints to copy a minor 
annunciation—their curiosity piqued by some low circus ele- 
ment in the proceedings: “Gosh, it looks exactly like the 
original!” an American man standing nearby said to his wife.) 
Why Aunt Irene had insisted on bringing them to Europe in 
the first place Harold still couldn’t fathom; what did she 
think was going to happen, anyway? Did she imagine that 
upon contact with the sack of Rome, the riches of Venice, 
some dormant love of beauty would awaken in them, and 
they would suddenly be transformed into cultured, intellec- 
tual boys, the sort upon whom she could tely for flashes of 
wit at dinner parties, crossword solutions on rainy afternoons? 
Boys, in other words, like their brother Toby, or their uncle 
Toby, for that matter, who had kept a portrait of Byron on 
his desk. Grady, on the other hand, couldn’t have cared less 
about Byron, while Stephen, so far as Harold could tell, 
liked only to lean against white walls in his flannel trousers, 
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challenging the marble for beauty. Really, he was too much, 
Stephen: self-absorbed, smug, arrogant. Harold adored him. 


There was a tapping on the compartment door. 

“Entrez,” announced Mrs. Warshaw. 

The conductor stepped in. Immediately, Grady pulled back 
the curtain, splaying the light. Stephen’s eyes slotted open. 

“Permit me to excuse myself,” the conductor said in tor- 
mented French, “but we are approaching the St. Gotthard 
tunnel. I shall now light the lamps and make certain that 
the windows and ventilators are properly closed.” 

“Bien sur.” 

The conductor was Italian, a handsome, sturdy fellow with 
a thick black mustache, blue eyes, fine lips. Dark hairs curled 
under his cuffs, rode down the length of his hands to the 
ends of his thick fingers. 

Bowing, he stepped to the front of the compartment, where 
he got down on his knees and fiddled with the ventilator 
panel. As he knelt he winked manfully at Grady. 

“Oh, I don’t like tunnels,” Irene said. “I get claustro- 
phobic.” 

“I hope you don’t get seasick!” laughed Mrs. Warshaw. 
“But never mind. When you’ve been through the St. Gotth- 
ard as often as I have, you shall sleep right through, as I 
intend to do.” 

“How long is it again?” 

“Nine miles!” Grady shouted. “The longest in the—” And 
winced. He had broken his vow. 

“Nine miles! Dear Lord! And it will take half an hour?” 

“More or less.” 

“Half an hour in the dark!” 

“The gas jets will be lit. You needn’t worry.” 

The conductor, having finished with the ventilators, stood 
to examine the window latches. In securing the one on the 
right he pressed a wool-covered leg against Harold’s knees. 

“Va bene,” he said next, yanking at the latch for good 
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measure. (It did not give.) Then he turned to face Harold, 
over whose head the oil lamp protruded; raised his arms into 
the air to light it, so that his shirt pulled up almost but not 
quite enough to reveal a glimpse of what was underneath 
(what was underneath?); parted his legs around Harold’s 
knees. Harold had no choice but to stare into the white of 
that shirt, breathe in its odor of eau de cologne and cigar. 

Then the lamp was lit. Glancing down, the conductor 
smiled. 

“Merci mesdames,” he concluded merrily. And to Harold: 
“Grazie, Signore.” 

Harold muttered, “Prego,” kept his eyes out the window. 

The door shut firmly. 

“I shall be so happy to have my first glimpse of Milan,” 
Irene said. 

Why French for the women and Italian for him? 


They had been traveling forever. They had been traveling 
for years: Paris, the gaslit platform at the Gare de Lyon, a 
distant dream; then miles of dull French farmland, flat and 
blurred; and then the clattery dollhouse architecture of Swit- 
zetland, all that grass and those little clusters of chalets with 
their tilted roofs and knotty shuttered windows, like the win- 
dow the bird would have flown out on the cuckoo clock. . . 
if it had ever worked, if Uncle George had ever bothered to 
fix it. But he had not. 

Really, there was nothing to do but read, so Harold read. 

Orpheus: having led Eurydice up from the Underworld, 
he turned to make sure she hadn’t tired behind him. He 
turned even though he had been warned in no uncertain 
terms not to turn; that turning was the one forbidden thing. 
And what happened? Exactly what Orpheus should have ex- 
pected to happen. As if his eyes themselves shot out rays of 
plague, Eurydice shrank back into the vapors and died a 
second death; fell back down the dark well. This story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice Harold had read a hundred times, 
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maybe even five hundred times, and still it frustrated him; 
still he hoped each time that Orpheus would catch on for 
once, and not look back. Yet he always looked back. And 
why? Had love turned Orpheus’s head? Harold doubted it. 
Perhaps the exigencies of story, then: for really, if the episode 
had ended with the happy couple emerging safely into the 
dewy morning light, something in every reader would have 
been left slavering for the expected payoff. 

Of course there were other possible explanations. For in- 
stance: perhaps Orpheus had found it impossible not to give 
in to a certain impulse to self-destruction; that inability, upon 
being told, “Don’t cross that line,” not to cross it. 

Only God has the power to turn back time. 

Or perhaps Orpheus, at the last minute, had changed his 
mind; decided he didn’t want Eurydice back after all. This 
was a radical interpretation, albeit one to which later events 
in Orpheus’s life lent credence. 

Harold remembered something—Huck Finn, he thought— 
you must never look over your shoulder at the moon. 


Something made him put his book down. Stephen had 
woken up. He was rubbing his left eye with the ball of his 
fist. No, he did not look like his brother; did not look like 
any Pratt, for that matter. (Mrs. Warshaw was correct about 
this, though little else.) According to Harold’s mother, this 
was because Aunt Irene, after years of not being able to 
conceive, had taken him in as a foundling, only wouldn’t 
you know it? The very day the baby arrived she found out 
she was pregnant. “It’s always like that,” his mother had said. 
“Women who take in foundlings always get pregnant the day 
the foundling arrives.” 

Nine months later Toby was born—Toby the Second—that 
marvelous boy who rivaled his adopted brother for athletic 
skills, outstripped him in book smarts, but was handsome, 
too—Pratt handsome, with pale skin and small ears. Toby 
had been a star pupil, whereas Irene had had to plead with 
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the headmaster to keep Stephen from being held back a 
grade. Not that the boys disliked each other: instead, so far 
as Harold could tell, they simply made a point of ignoring 
each other. (And how was this possible? How was it possible 
for anyone to ignore either of them?) 

“Be kind to your Aunt Irene,” his mother had told him 
at the station in St. Louis. “She’s known too much death.” 

And now she sat opposite him, here on the train, and he 
could see from her eyes that it was true: she had known too 
much death. 

Harold flipped ahead a few pages. 


Throughout this time Orpheus had shrunk from loving any 
woman, either because of his unhappy experience, or because 
he had pledged himself not to do so. In spite of this there 
were many who were fired with a desire to marry the poet, 
many were indignant to find themselves repulsed. However, 
Orpheus preferred to center his affection on boys of tender 
years, and to enjoy the brief spring and early flowering of 
their youth: he was the first to introduce this custom among 
the people of Thrace. 


Boys of tender years, like Stephen, who, as Harold glanced 
up, shifted again, opened his eyes and stared at his cousin ma- 
levolently. 

And the train rumbled, and Mrs. Warshaw’s aigrette flut- 
tered before the Colosseum, and the cracked glass that covered 
Trajan’s Column rattled. 

They were starting to climb at a steeper gradient. They 
were nearing the tunnel at last. 


From The Hartford Evening Post, November 4, 1878: Letter 
Six, “Crossing from the Tyrol into Ticino,” by Tobias R. Pratt: 


As we began the climb over the great mountain of San Got- 
tardo, our mu/attiere, a most affable and friendly fellow 
within whose Germanic accent one could detect echoes of the 
imminent South, explained that even as we made our way 
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through the pass, at that very moment men were laboring 
under our feet to dig a vast railway tunnel that upon comple- 
tion will be the longest in the world. This tunnel will make 
Italy an easier destination for those of us who wish always to 
be idling in her beneficent breezes . . . and yet how far the 
Palazzo della Signoria seemed to us that morning, as we rose 
higher and higher into snowy regions! It was difficult to believe 
that on the other side the lovely music of the Italian voice 
and the taste of a rich red wine awaited us; still this faith 
gave us the strength to persevere through what we knew would 
be three days of hard travel. 

To pass the time, we asked our guide his opinion of the 
new tunnel. His response was ambivalent. Yes, he admitted, 
the tunnel would bring tourism (and hence money) to his 
corner of the world. And yet the cost! Had we heard, for 
instance, that already one hundred men had lost their lives 
underground? A hint of superstitious worry entered his voice, 
as if he feared lest the mountain—outraged by such inva- 
sions—should one day decide that it had had enough and 
with one great heave of its breast smash the tunnel and all 
its occupants to smithereens. . . . 


And Irene thought: He never saw it. He had been dead 
two years already by the time it was finished. 

And Grady thought: Finally. 

And Mrs. Warshaw thought: I hope the signora saved me 
Room Five, as she promised. 

And Harold watched Stephen’s trousers hungrily, hungrily. 
Glimpses, guesses. All he had ever known were glimpses, 
guesses. Never, God forbid, a touch; never, never the sort of 
fraternal bond, unsullied by carnal need, to which epic poetry 
paid homage; never anything—except this ceaseless worrying 
of a bone from which every scrap of meat had long been 
chewed; this ceaseless searching for an outline amid the folds 
of a pair of flannel trousers. 

Yes, he thought, leaning back, I should have been born 
in classical times. For he genuinely believed himself to be the 
victim of some heavenly imbroglio, the result of which was 
his being delivered not (as he should have been) into an 
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Athenian boudoir (his mother someone wise and severe, like 
Plotina), but rather into a bassinet in a back bedroom in St. 
Louis where the air was wrong, the light was wrong, the milk 
did not nourish him. No wonder he grew up ugly, ill, ill- 
tempered! He belonged to a different age. And now he 
wanted to cry out, so that all of Switzerland could hear him: 
I belong to a different age! 


The train slowed. Behind the curtain Grady watched the 
signs giving way one to the next, one to the next: GÖ-SCHE- 
NEN, GO-SCHE-NEN, GO-SCHE-NEN. 


By such songs as these the Thracian poet was drawing the 
woods and rocks to follow him, charming the creatures of the 
wild, when suddenly the Ciconian women caught sight of 
him. Looking down from the crest of a hill, these maddened 
creatures, with animal skins slung across their breasts, saw 
Orpheus as he was singing and accompanying himself on the 
lyre. One of them, tossing her hair till it streamed in the light 
breeze, cried out: “See! Look here! Here is the man who 
scorns us!” and flung her spear— 


Darkness. Harold shut his book. 


As soon as the train entered the tunnel the temperature 
began to rise. Despite the careful labors of the conductor, 
smoke was slipping into the compartment: not enough to be 
discernible at first by anything other than its dry, sharp smell; 
but then Harold noticed that no sooner had he wiped his 
spectacles clean, they were already filmed again with dust; and 
then a gray fog, almost a mist, occupied the compartment, 
obscuring his vision; he could no longer distinguish, for in- 
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stance, which of the three little prints across the way from him 
represented the Pantheon, which Trajan’s Column, which the 
Colosseum. 

Mts. Warshaw’s head slumped. She snored. 

And Grady pressed his face up against the glass, even 
though there was nothing to see outside the window but a 
bluish-black void, which he likened to the sinuous fabric of 
space itself. 

And Irene, a handkerchief balled in her fist, wondered: 
Do the dead age? Would her little Toby, in Heaven, remain 
forever the child he had been when he had died? Or would 
he grow, marry, have angel children? 

And Toby her brother? Had 4e had angel children? 

If Toby was in Heaven—and not the other place. She some- 
times feared he might be in the other place—every sermon 
she’d ever heard suggested it—in which case she would proba- 
bly never get closer to him than she was right now, right 
here, in this infernal tunnel. 

She glanced at Stephen, awake now. God forgive her for 
thinking it, but it should have been him, repairing the well 
with George. Only Stephen had been in bed with influenza, 
so Toby went. 

Punishment? But if so, for what? Thoughts? Could you 
be punished for thoughts? 

Suddenly she could hardly breathe the searing air—as if a 
hundred men were smoking cigars all at once. 


Midway—or what Harold assumed was midway—he 
thought he heard the wheels scrape. So the train would stall, 
and then what would they do? There wouldn’t be enough 
oxygen to get out on foot without suffocating. The tunnel 
was too long. Half a mile of rock separated train from sky; 
half a mile of rock, atop which trees grew, a woman milked 
her cow, a baker made bread. 

The heat abashed; seemed to eat the air. Harold felt the 
weight of mountains on his lungs. 
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Think of other things, he told himself, and in his mind 
undid the glissando of buttons on Stephen’s trousers. Yet 
the smell in his nostrils—that smell of cigars—was the con- 
ductor’s. 


Light scratched the window. The train shuddered to a stop. 
Someone flung open a door. 

They were outside. Dozens of soot-smeared passengers 
stumbled along the tracks, the visible clouds of smoke, the 
sloping planes of alpine grass. For they were there now. 
Through. 

The train throbbed. Conductors, stripped to their waist- 
coats, took buckets and mops and swabbed the filthy windows 
until cataracts of black water pooled outside the tracks. 

People had died. Her brother in Greece, her child and her 
husband in the backyard. 

There was no Heaven, no Hell. The dead did not age 
because the dead were not. (Still, Irene fingered the yellowed 
newspaper clippings in her purse; looked around for Stephen, 
who had disappeared.) 

And meanwhile Harold had run up the hill from the train, 
and now stood on a low promontory, wiping ash from his 
spectacles with a handkerchief. 

Where was Stephen? Suddenly she was terrified, convinced 
that something had happened to Stephen on the train, in 
the tunnel. “Harold!” she called. “Harold, have you seen 
Stephen?” 

But he chose not to hear her. He was gazing at the campanile 
of Airolo, vivid in the fading light. 


In Airolo, Harold looked for signs that the world was be- 
coming Italy. And while it was true that most of the men in 
the station bar drank beer, one or two were drinking wine; 
and when he asked for wine in Italian, he was answered in 
Italian, and given a glass. 
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“Grady, do you want anything?” 

Silence. 

“Grady!” 

He still wasn’t talking to them. 

Aunt Irene had gone into the washroom. She was not there 
to forbid Harold from drinking, so he drank. Around him, 
at tables, local workers—perhaps the same ones who had dug 
the tunnel—smoked and played cards. Most of them had 
pallid, dark-blond faces, Germanic faces; but one was reading 
a newspaper called Corriere della Sera, and one boy’s skin 
seemed to have been touched, even in this northernmost 
outpost, by a finger of Mediterranean sun. 

Italy, he thought, and gazing across the room, noticed that 
Stephen, darker by far than any man in the bar, had come 
inside. One hand in his pocket, he was leaning against a 
white wall, drinking beer from a tall glass. 

Apart. 

He is from here, Harold realized suddenly. But does he 
even know it? 

Then the conductor came into the bar. Harold turned, 
blushing, to contemplate his wine, wondering when the nec- 
essary boldness would come: to look another man straight in 
the eye, as men do. 


Aunt Irene had at last emerged, with Mrs. Warshaw, from 
the washroom. “Harold, I’m worried about Stephen,” she 
said. “The last time I saw him was when we came out of the—” 

“He’s over there.” 

“Oh, Stephen!” his mother cried, and to Harold’s surprise 
she ran to him, embraced him tightly, pressed her face into 
his chest. “My darling, I’ve been worried sick about you! 
Where have you been?” 

“Can’t a man take a walk?” Stephen asked irritably. 

“Yes, of course. Of course he can.” Letting him go, she 
dabbed at her eyes. “You’ve grown so tall! You’re almost a 
man! No wonder you don’t like Mother hugging you any 
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more. Oh, Stephen, you're such a wonderful son, I hope you 
know, I hope you’ ll always know, how much we treasure you.” 

Stephen grimaced; sipped at his beer. 

“Well, we’re through it,” Mrs. Warshaw said. “Now tell 
me the truth, it wasn’t so bad as all that, was it?” 

“How I long for a bed!” Irene said. “Is Milan much 
further?” 

“Just a few hours, dear,” Mrs. Warshaw said, patting her 
hand. “And only short tunnels from now on, I promise you.” 
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The Paris Review website is up and 
running. Stop by and check out the 
new content, or search the archives for 
anything we've published since 1953. 


Back issues, T-shirts and subscriptions 
can now be ordered online, as can an 
assortment of works from the esteemed 
Paris Review print series. New material 
is being added all the time, so keep 
checking back! 


The Paris Review is the new ‘literary 
presence on the web. 
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